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РКЕВАСЕ 


THE PRESENT VOLUME is the first of a multi-volumed Project 
on the Sources of the History of India covering the entire Indian 
sub-continent and all the three periods of history—ancient, 
medieval and modern. It is intended to fill up a great void in 
Indian historiography. Although serious researches in Indian 
history had started from the second half of the nineteenth 
century and considerable progress had been made during the last 
hundred years or more, there had been no attempt made so far 
in collecting the available source material in different Indian 
and foreign languages and preserved in different parts of the 
country. Nor had any attempt been made to ascertain the extent 
to which the available source material had been utilised by 
historians and the gaps that still remain to be filled up. Our 
primary objective in undertaking this multi-volumed Project is 
to help advanced students of history, researchers and teachers 
in getting to know the wealth of historical source material 
lying scattered in different parts of the country and in different 
languages. 

In the context of our historical studies during the last one 
hundred years the time has come to make a comprehensive 
compilation of the available source material of all kinds— 
archaeological, epigraphic, numismatic, written records, etc.— 
which will help the historians to reconstruct the past, and to 
ascertain the extent to which this reconstruction had been 
achieved, the fields that still remain uncovered and the source 
material still remaining unutilised. It is in the nature of a 
stock-taking of the progress already made and of the path that 
still lies ahead. Тһе present Project is a pioneer venture, and 
it is to be hoped that it will serve its main objective as a path- 
finder to the present and future generations of historians. 

India is a vast country and a land of diversity—ethnolo- 
gical, cultural, religious, regional and linguistic. For a proper 
study and reconstruction of Indian history a central or all-India 
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approach will be quite useless and superficial. The basic 
approach should be regional, at least from the point of view 
of the source material available. Indian society is not mono- 
lithic in the same sense as many other societies in the world. 
No doubt India is in the broadest sense one country and Indians 
have many things in common. But it would be quite un- 
realistic for a historian to ignore the regional diversities. 
So far as India is concerned, national history can be recon- 
structed only through a regional approach and on the basis of 
regional diversity. This is the approach we have followed т 
planning the multi-volumed Project of source material for the 
history of India. 

Since our Sixth Annual Conference held at Srinagar 
(Kashmir) in 1968 we have always followed the practice of 
having as the second theme of papers and discussion Sources of 
the History of the particular State in which the Annual 
Conference was held. On this theme we accepted papers 
covering all the three periods of Indian history, ancient, 
medieval and modern. So far we have covered ten different 
States or regions and we hope to cover the remaining States or 
regions during the next ten years. We shall then be in a position 
to complete our Project on the Sources of the History of India. 
In the present volume we are covering four States Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra and Goa. In each of the sub- 
sequent volumes we prospose to cover four or five States. It 
may, no doubt, take a long time to complete the Project for the 
whole of India, but this, in our opinion, is the only rational 
way of presenting the source material in different languages and 
available in different parts of the country. Our second volume will 
also appear soon, but the next three volumes will take more time. 

In order to make an exhaustive study of the source 
material available in any region or State and in different 
languages and also to ensure uniformity of treatment of the 
subject we had laid down a broad pattern for the writers to follow. 
The pattern is given below for the information of our readers 
and to enable them to follow more intelligently each of the 
papérs included in the volume irrespective of the region or 
period covered. 
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І. Nature of source material in general. 

П. Classification of source material. 

Ш. А critical review of the extent and dependability of 
the different categories of source material. 

IV. The extent to which the source material has been 
utilised by historians and the fields which remain to 
be covered, 

V. Any problem or difficulty in using the source material. 


The pattern, as given above, wiil bring out clearly the 
exhaustive nature of study aimed at in our present Project and 
the way in which the Project is intended to help future research 
workers. Our study is not only in the nature of a stock-taking 
of what has been achieved already but also in the nature of an 
indication to future research workers about the fields which 
remain uncovered and the source material still remaining 
unutilised. 

While outlining the main objective of our study as given 
above we do not, however, claim that all the papers included 
in the present volume, covering four States, Karnataka, Andhra 
Pradesh, Maharashtra and Goa, fully conform to the set 
pattern. Some of them have closely followed the set pattern 
while some others have deviated from the pattern and are 
merely compilations of source material without any critical 
examination of their comparative importance and dependability. 
This shortcoming, however, readers should understand, is 
inherent in a co-operative Project where rigid uniformity of 
approach and treatment cannot be enforced. On the whole, 
however, most of the papers have kept close to the set pattern 
laid down by us, thus fulfilling the main objective of the Project, 

Another shortcoming that will strike the readers is that in 
some cases the papers included do not make an exhaustive study 
of the subject relating to any particular period. There are still 
several gaps for which additional papers should have been 
included. We are quite conscious of this shortcoming, but we 
can only offer in explanation the hard fact that in spite of our 
best efforts we could not secure the additional papers necessary 
to round off our study. We, no doubt, waited sufficiently long 
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for these papers, but in the end we had to decide between waiting 
indefinitely and publishing the papers we could get without 
further delay. This again is an unfortunate but unavoidable 
difficulty in a co-operative Project and we hope our readers will 
appreciate the point. 


In spite of the shortcomings noted above, we do feel that 
the present Project will go a long way in filing up a great 
void in Indian historiography. When the Project is completed 
covering all the States and regions of India, it will be deemed 
as the most important and valuable contribution to the 
compilation of source material for Indian history as a whole. It 
will also be valued as an assessment of the importance of each 
type of source material and as an indication of the source material 
still awaiting the attention of historians. [rom this point of 
view, the present and the subsequent volumes of the Project 
will undoubtedly be most useful to advanced students and 
research workers. The volumes taken together will constitute 
an invaluable reference work, first of its kind in India, and will 
be deemed as a must in every centre of advanced study in Indian 
history and for every research supervisor and research student, 

We need not be too modest to claim that we have stolen a 
march over the Government-sponsored and Government- 
financed historical organisation, the Indian Council of Historical 
Research. This expensive white elephant had been created at 
the, beginning of 1972, and one of its ambitious research 
Projects was to compile in several volumes Source Material of 
Indian History. An unbelievably large amount had already been 
spent by the LC.H.R. on this Project. Nothing has come out 
in seven years, and possibly nothing will come out in the next 
half a century. It is time for the Government of India to 
examine honestly this aspect of the Public Sector in historio- 
graphy and to determine the justifiability of maintaining expen- 
sive white elephants at the cost of the poor tax-payers. It is 
not money but sincerity and devotion which can produce the 
desired results. 


1 take this opportunity to express my gratitude to the 
Contributors of papers whose kind co-operation has rendered 
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this publication possible. I am also thankful to Dr. Amitabha 
Mukherjee of the Jadavpur University, Dr. Kalyan Kumar 
Dasgupta of the Calcutta University and Dr. Proshanto Kumar 
Chatterjee of the Burdwan University, for their kind help in 
editing the papers. I also owe my thanks to Mrs. Minati Chatto- 
padhaya, Registrar of the Institute, and Miss Sipra Chatterjee, 
Administrative Officer of the Institute, for their kind help in 
the preparation of the volume. Му thanks are, finally, due to 
Shri Diram Mukherjea for seeing the volume through the press 
and for designing the get-up, and to Shri Tridibesh Вази of 
the K. P. Basu Printing Works for his personal attention in 
supervising the printing work. 


Calcutta, 15 March, 1978 S. P. SEN 
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1» Karnataka 


Ancient Period 


SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF KARNATAKA 
FROM THE SATAVAHANAS 
TO THE RASHTRAKUTAS 


Dn. Н. V. SREENIVASA MURTHY 
(Bangalore. University) 


THE PERIOD from the Satavahanas to the Rashtrakutas consti- 
tutes one of the significant epochs in the history of ancient 
Mysore. In many ways it was a formative period. During this 
period four major dynasties ruled over Karnataka—the 
Satavahanas who established the first empire in the history of 
ancient Karnataka and who served as a link between Southern 
and Northern India; the Kadambas of Banavasi, the political 
heirs of the Satavahanas, the dynasty that gave the country a 
distinct culture of her own; the Chalukyas of Badami or the 
Western Chalukyas who earned a distinction in cultural history 
by initiating a new style of architecture; and, the Rashtrakutas 
of Malkhed or Manyakheta who not only succeeded in establish- 
ing their supremacy over the Ganga-Yamuna Doab by humbling 
the two contemporary imperial powers, the Pratiharas of Kanauj 
and the Palas of Bengal, but also enriched Indian art and 
architecture as exemplified by their plastic activities at Ellora and 
Elephanta. 

A notable feature of the history of Karnataka of this period 
is discernible in the attempts made by these powers to establish 
their political influence in North India. It all began with the 
Satavahanas who stepped into the shoes of their imperial masters, 
the Mauryas, in the Deccan and established an extensive empire 
Which extended up to Sanchi in the north to Konkan in the 
south and up to the seas in the west and east. They were the. 
first Deccan power to establish their supremacy over North 
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India and to bring about an integration between North and 
South India. 

The credit for founding the second empire in Karnataka 
goes to the Kadambas of Danavasi. Placed between the powerful 
dynasties, the Vakatakas and the Imperial Guptas in the north 
and the Pallavas of Kanchi in the south, the Kadambas were 
able to maintain their political freedom and the integrity of their 
empire. Their friendship was sought for and obtained by both the 
Vakatakas and the Guptas. Тһе Vakatakas and the Guptas were 
not prepared to rub the Kadambas on the wrong side and, on the 
other hand, thought. it prudent and politic to maintain friendship 
with them, This resulted in the conclusion of matrimonial 
alliances. Тһе Kadamba king Kakustavarman gave one of his 
daughters to Vakataka king Narendrasena and another to the 
Gupta prince. 


The Kadambas were succeeded by the Chalukyas of Badami. 
The Chalukyas ruled in all for about 600 years. Their power 
was eclipsed for about 250 years when the Rashtrakutas held the 
scene. But when that dynasty declined, the Chalukyas re- 
appeared and ruled ancient Karnataka for another 350 years as 
the Chalukyas of Kalyani. The Chalukyas united the whole of 
the Deccan in one State and successfully repelled the attempted 
invasion of Harshavardhana. They also installed two collateral 
lines, one in Lata (Gujarat) and the other in Vengi (Andhra- 
desa). The Chalukyas had to wage incessant wars with the 
Pallavas of Kanchi and suffered reverses. But it must be said to 
their credit that the Chalukyas were able to restore order out of 
chaos and enriched Indian art, in general, and the art of ancient 
Karnataka, in particular, in initiating ап independent temple 
building movement, a counterpart to the Gupta movement. Their 
monuments, as seen at Aihole, are rightly regarded as ‘a town 
of temples’ and Badami and Pattadakal speak eloquently for 
their contributions to the realm of Indian art and architecture. 
As Percy Brown aptly remarks : "So early, and so informative 
are they, especially at Aihole, that one is tempted to presume 
that here, on this relatively obscure site, the Hindu structural 
temple, not only took an introductory form, but as far as this 
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part of India is concerned, had its beginning." It is possible 
that the Chalukyan temple style was the model for the Orissan 
builders. 


The Chalukyas were followed by the Rashtrakutas who held 
sway over a major part of India for nearly 250 years. “If there 
was any period of Indian history when Karnataka affected the 
fortunes of India, it was during these three centuries, for not 
even the later Vijayanagar empire, which was powerful for three 
centuries in the south, weilded any influence on North India. It 
may also be pointed out that as contrasted with the chequered 
history of Kanauj, Manyakheta was a continuous centre, not 
only of a vast empire from Cape Comorin to U.P., but of 
unique artistic and literary activity, especially under Amogha- 
varsa Nripatunga.”? The Rashtrakuta dynasty produced illustri- 
ous rulers like Krishna I, Dhruva, Govinda III, Indra III and 
Krishna III “whose sway was acknowledged by all the south 
Indian dynasties, but both the Palas and the Pratiharas felt the 
full brunt of the Rashtrakuta power. From the political point 
of view, the Rashtrakuta empire constitutes the most brilliant 
episode in the history of the ancient Deccan. No other power 
south of the Vindhyas played such a dominant role in the history 
of Northern India until the age of the Maratha Peshwas in the 
18th century,” 

The contributions of the Rashtrakutas in building up the 
cultural edifice of ancient Karnataka are indeed very great. They 
patronised both Kannada and Sanskrit authors. They were also 
great builders and their monuments at Ellora and Elephanta are 
acclaimed all over the world as the best specimens of rock 
architecture in India. As Mr. Goswami admirably puts it, a 
close study and analysis of the splendid sculptures of Ellora and 
Elephanta will convince one that art in India found its highest 
expression and achievement under the Rashtrakutas, rather than 
the Guptas of Northern India.“ Indeed, viewed in a proper his- 
torical perspective this period of Indian history may be justifiably 
described as the “Асе of the Imperial Rashtrakutas or the Age 
of Imperial Karnataka’. 

In addition to these major powers, there were others who 
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held the stage of Karnataka history with distinction. They 
include the Gangas of Talakad (350-1050), the Banas and the 
feudatory families like the Nolamba Pallavas who enriched the 
culture of ancient Karnataka in more ways than one. Thus the 
history of the region of the period under review is as absorbing 
as it is interesting. 

The history of this period, brilliant as it is, has to be 
reconstructed mostly on epigraphic data. Even here, the task 
of the historian is none too easy as some inscriptions are consi- 
dered spurious. For instance, the Chandravalli inscription of 
Kadamba Mayurasarman was for a long time regarded as a 
forged record, while most of the Ganga copper plates were consi- 
dered as spurious by the late Dr. J. Е. Fleet. The discovery of 
the really early Ganga records have now proved the genuineness of 
these inscriptions. The historical value of the Chandravalli 
inscription is now taken for granted though the identification of 
the place-names, mentioned in the said record, to determine the 
extent of the Kadamba empire under Mayurasarman continues 
to be a subject of great controversy. Numismatics has been 
aptly regarded as a ‘handmaid to the muse of history'., But the 
historian of ancient Karnataka is certainly not lucky in this 
respect also. We have numismatic data for only two dynasties, 
viz., the Satavahanas and the Kadambas. No coins of the Chalu- 
kyas have come to light, while the Rashtrakuta coin denomina- 
tions like Dramma, Suvarna, Gadyanaka, Kalanju and Kasu are 
known only from the inscriptions. Literary sources are none 
too many. We have only a small number of works found in 
Prakrit, Sanskrit and Kannada language. The importance of 
these works for the literary history of the country has been 
properly assessed. But we are yet to harness the resources from 
literary works for the study of political geography, polity, archi- 
tecture, etc. Also the close study of local monuments and 
collection and shifting of traditions and documents has yet to 
be taken up for adding precision and local colour to historical 
knowledge. Thus the historian of ancient Karnataka has to bring 
in naturally his lively imagination to piece together the scraps 
of information to give a fairly good account of the period under 
review. 
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With this brief account of the character of the source- 
material we may now discuss in detail the sources for the study 
of different dynasties mentioned above. 


SATAVAHANAS 


'The sources of our knowledge for the Satavahana dynasty 
which ruled for well over four centuries are meagre. In 
all we have about twenty-six inscriptions, found at places like 
Nasik, Karle, Kanheri, Malavalli, Banavasi, Myakadoni and 
Hirahadagalli. Inscriptions of the contemporary dynasties, such 
as Kanva, Chedi, Saka, Yavana, Vakataka, Brihatphalayana, 
Salankayana, Pallava and Kadamba corroborate the evidence 
derived from the Satavahana inscriptions. The Satavahana 
inscriptions are limited in detail and devoted mostly to record 
Buddhist donations. The Nasik inscription is an exception, since 
it gives details on the life and reign of Gautamiputra Satakarani. 
But such inscriptions are few and far between. 

Numismatics, *which has probably more to contribute to 
Satavahana history than to any other south Indian dynasty' 
supplement the epigraphic data. Madhyapradesh, Western and 
Eastern Deccan have yielded а large number of coins and numi- 
smatists like Cunningham, Bhagawanlal Indraji, .H. R. Scott, 
Е. W. Thomas and Rapson laboured hard to extract information 
from them. Another 55 coins of lead and potin were discovered 
in the Chandravalli excavation of Dr. Wheeler in 1947. Sata- 
vahanas used lead for many of their issues. But many of their 
coins are either defaced or duplicated. The coins bear legends 
of the names of kings, which in some measure, confirm the 
Puranic list of names. 

Тһе excavations at Chandravalli have yielded silver coins 
of Augustus and Tiberius which coupled with the information 
gleaned from the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea throw welcome 
light on the commercial intercourse which South India had with 
the Greeco-Roman world. 

Karshapana, Dramma, Pana, Gadyana and Dinara are the 
five coin denominations found in this period. Dinara, a Greek 
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coin, must have come to the country through trade. But we have 
no means to determine the exact value of these denominations. 
They, however, weighed respectively from 35 grams to 560 grams 
in the ratio of 35, 70, 140, 280, 560 grams respectively. 


Literary sources for the period are too scanty. Puranas 
like the Matsya and Vayu no doubt refer to the names of rulers 
and their reign periods, but the information gleaned from one 
Purana does not agree with the other. This hopeless confusion 
of the Puranas raises more doubts than solving any. Next in 
importance is the Sattasai or Gathasaptasati by King Hala. 
Sattasai is an anthology of 700 erotic verses. It is written in 
Tuaharashtri Prakrit and in Arya metre. “The collection presents 
a great diversity. Some verses are frivolous, others witty and 
yet others are sad and sentimental, some breathe high philosophy 
while others describe love episodes of all sorts."5 The work 
throws incidental light on the contemporary social life. Gunadhya, 
who according to tradition was a minister of Satavahana, was 
the author of Brihatkatha, The Brihatkatha of Gunadhya is 
extant only in fragments quoted by later writers. Тһе histo- 
rical value of this work is differently assessed by different 
writers. Lilavai, a Prakrit work, alludes to the military exploits 
of King Hala in the Eastern Deccan. These works obviously 
contain little trustworthy information. ; 

Of the foreign sources, mention may be made of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, Geography of Ptolemy and the 
works of Pliny and Strabo which throw considerable light on 
the unprecedented commercial activity between South India and 
the West in which the Satavahanas played a remarkable role. 
The Periplus mentions the great inland market towns like 
Paithan, Tagara, Junnar, Nasik, Govardhana and Vaijayanti. 
Dhamnakataka was the most important market town in the Eastern 
Deccan. Тһе same authority tells us that to Barygaza (the 
modern Broach) were brought фу waggons and through great 
tracts without roads, from Paethana carnelian in great quantities, 
and from Tagara much common cloth, all other kinds of muslins 
and mellow cloth, and other merchandise brought there locally 
from the regions along the seacoast’. The Classical accounts refer 
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to the active maritime trade with the West and these accounts 
are corroborated by local epigraphs from Nasik, Kanheri, Karle, 
Kuda, Bhaja and Bedsa and the Roman coins discovered at 
Chandravalli and other places. 

The Satavahana monuments throw welcome light on the 
social and religious life of the people. The Satavahanas were 
the followers of Vedic religion and according to Talagunda 
inscription, they offered worship at the Siva temple at Sthana- 
Kundur (Talagunda). But they were extremely catholic in 
their religious attitude. This is attested to by the Buddhist 
monuments at Pitalkhora, Nasik, Bhaja, Bedsa, Копдапе and 
Kuda, and stupas at Amaravati, Bhattiprolu, Goli and Gummadi- 
durru, which were either directly patronised by them or they 
encouraged private benefactions. The Satavahanas also patro- 
nised painting and Cave No. 10 at Ajanta, the earliest, is 
assigned to them. 

Chandravalli yielded to the spade of Dr. M. H. Krishna 
‘bricks, tiles, variously designed bangle pieces of pleasing colours 
in glass, shell and paste and beautiful beads of cornelian, agate 
and rock crystal, which Dr. Krishna did not unfortunately publish'. 
They seem “о reveal the colourful life of the society during the 
period of the Satavahanas and their feudatories'? This infor- 
mation is given out to us by Dr. M. Seshadri who accompanied 
Dr. Krishna in his Chandravalli excavations. These objects, 
if made available, will add immensely to our historical knowledge, 
Тһе exploration conducted by Mr. R.S. Panchamukhi at the 
important Satavahana settlements like Herakal and Vadagaon- 
Madhavapur yielded bangle pieces, beads, tiles and pottery that 
are typical of the Satavahana period. They are now deposited 
in the Kannada Research Institute Museum, Dharwar. А 
thorough analysis of these objects are likely to yield valuable 
information. 


KADAMBAS AND GANGAS 


After the Satavahanas the Kadambas and the Gangas ruled 
the western and eastern halves respectively of the present Mysore 
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State, The history of these two dynasties has to be based 
mainly on the epigraphic data. Тһе inscriptions of the Kadambas 
of Banavasi and of Goa, Gangas, Pallavas, Vakatakas, early 
Rashtrakutag and Chalukyas throw light on the Kadamba history. 
The origin, genealogy, chronology and the military exploits of the 
Kadambas can be gleaned from Chandravalli, Malavalli, Tala- 
gunda and Sangolli inscriptions and the inscriptions of the 
Gangas. Тһе copper plates also add to our knowledge. There аге 
numerous legends, some of whom make their way as well into 
the inscriptions. But they are little trustworthy. 

We do not have many monuments that can be assigned to 
this period. The only temple that is worth mentioning is: the 
Pranaveswara temple at Talagunda. The temple as it stands 
today must have been either rebuilt or renovated at a later date. 
The original temple can by no means be regarded as having 
great artistic merit; but as marking the beginning of a new 
movement which reached its highest expression in the Hoysala 
temples, the Pranaveswara temple is important. 

In the history of Indian numismatics, the Kadambas have 
left a deep impress by taking a bold and definite step which 
became a model to the coinage in South India. Before the 
commencement of the rule by the Kadambas punch-marked coins 
were in circulation. After they came to power, they replaced 
the punch-marked coins by Padma-Tankas. Padma-Tanka has 
on the obverse a Padma in the centre with four punch-struck retro- 
spectant lions round it and on the reverse a scroll ornament 
within a circle of dots. Тһе coin attained its final shape under 
the Kadambas of Goa and became the pattern of South Indian 
Varaha, which became so common under Vijayanagar and even 
adopted in part by the East India Company in Madras. Thus the 
inscriptions on stone and copper coupled with coins form the 
main source of information for this period. 

We have already referred to the nature of the Ganga records. 
Lithic records and the copper-plates put together will number 
about 71 and this together with the information gleaned from the 
contemporary Kadamba and Rashtrakuta records form the 
mainstay of the Ganga historian. 
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THE CHALUKYAS OF BADAMI 


Тће Chalukyas, the feudatories of the Kadambas, stepped 
into the shoes of their masters when that imperial house fell on 
evil days. Again, much of their history is based on copper 
plates. In addition to the inscriptions issued by the rulers of 
this dynasty, the inscriptions of the Chalukyas of Lata and Vengi 
found at Satara, Poona, Konkanapatti and Vidarbha, inscriptions 
of the Pallavas, Iksvakus and the Chalukyas of Kalyani, monu- 
ments, paintings at Ajanta and the account left by the Chinese 
Buddhist Pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, who visited Badami during the 
time of Pulakesin 11 help the historian of the Chalukyas to a 
considerable extent. 

Тһе foundation of the Chalukya power and their early history 
is recorded in the Nilagunda copper plate inscription of Vikrama- 
ditya VI of the Kalyani Chalukyas, the Badami Rock inscription 
of Pulakesin I and the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II. 
Pulakesin I may be regarded as the real founder of the Chalukya 
power who in commemoration of this event performed the 
Asvamedha sacrifice. He also built an impregnable fort at 
Dadami to secure his kingdom against aggression. All these are 
evidenced from his Badami Rock inscription. This inscription is 
all the more important because it is the earliest inscription to 
record the date in the Saka era. 

Тһе foundation of the dynasty did not mean any peace to the 
Chalukya rulers. That the successors of Pulakesin I had to wage 
wars with their neighbours to preserve the integrity of the newly 
established empire is happily preserved to us in Pogavarman's 
Mudhol copper plate, Badami Vaisnava Cave Inscription, Maha- 
kuta Pillar inscription, etc. 

Тће Chalukya power reached the climax of its glory under 
Pulakesin II. For the study of his life and reign we have 
twelve copper plates and four stone inscriptions. The most 
important among these inscriptions is the Aihole inscription 
composed by the Jaina poet, Ravikirti. The inscription gives us 
the history of the Chalukyas down to Pulakesin II. It refers to 
the confusion that prevailed in the territory on the eve of 
Pulakesin's accession to the throne, his victories over Harsha 
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and Mahendravarman I, Pallava. The inscription is composed 
in Sanskrit and the composer, Ravikirti, claims that in composing 
this record he attained a fame as great as Kalidasa and Bharavi. 

Pulakesin's war with Mahendravarman 'was the first move 
in initiating what developed into one of the most persistent 
lines of conflict in South Indian history; it became almost a 
social law that kingdoms centred in Karnataka and those centred 
in Tamil country should not tolerate each other, but should keep 
up an almost perpetual war in which the rulers of the Mysore 
country and the Andhradesa mingled and took sides, sometimes 
in their own interest and at others in that of their suzerains’.° 
Тһе conflict between the Chalukyas and the Pallavas may be 
studied with the aid of the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin IT, 
Karnul and Gadval plates of Vikramaditya I, Sorab grant of 
Vinayaditya and Kendur and Vakkaleri plates of Kirtivarman И, 
all of the Chalukya dynasty and the Pallava records like the 
Kasakudi and Udayachandramangalam plates of Nandivarma 
Pallavamalla, Kuram plates of Paramesvaravarman I and the 
Velurpalaiyam plates of Nandivarman II. 

The inscriptions of Vikramaditya I, Vinayaditya, Vijaya- 
ditya, Vikramadity Il and Kirtivarman II form the main source 
of our knowledge for the history of the Chalukyas from the reign 
of Pulakesin IT onwards. 


Literary works like Avantisundarikatha, Dasakwmara 
charita and the Harsacharita throw some incidental light on the 
Chalukya history. Gadhayuddha or Sahasabhima Vijaya by the 
Kannada poet Ranna refers to the genealogy of the Chalukyas. 
But the most important literary source is undoubtedly the 
accounts left by the Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwang. Yuan 
Chwang visited Maharashtra (Karnataka) sometime in 641 A.D. 
and met Pulakesin II. He has interesting observations to make 
on the personality of Pulakesin, the soil, the climate, the charac- 
ter and the general condition of the people. He says: “Не is 
of the race of Tsatali (Ksatriyas) ; his name is Pu-lo-ki-she ; 
his ideas are large and profound and he extends widely his 
sympathy and benefactións. His subjects serve him with per- 
fect self-devotion... The soil is rich and fertile and produces 
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abundance of grain. ‘The climate is warm. The manners are 
simple and honest. The natives are tall and haughty and super- 
cillious in character. Whoever does them a service may count 
on their gratitude, but he that offends them will not escape their 
revenge. If anyone insults them they will risk their lives to 
wipe out that affront. If one apply to them in difficulty, they 
will forget to care for themselves in order to flee to his assist- 
ance, When they have an injury to avenge they never fail to 
give warning to their enemy; after which each puts on his 
cuirass and grasps his spear in his hand. Their martial heroes. . « 
went into conflict intoxicated, and their war elephants were also 
made drunk before an engagement. Relying on the strength of 
his heroes and elephants, the king treated neighbouring coun- 
tries with contempt... The benevolent sway of this king reached 
far and wide, and his vassals served him with perfect loyalty.'?^ 
It would be clear from this long ‘quotation how much the 
historian of Karnataka is indebted to this single source. 

Notices in the work of Persian historian Tabari provide a 
glimpse into the relations between the two countries. 

No Chalukya coins have yet been discovered. But the 
Badami period is noted more for its building activity. As 
mentioned earlier, the Chalukyas initiated an independent temple 
building movement in the Deccan which became a model to later 
art-styles in Karnataka, The monuments at Mahabalipuram, 
particularly the Rathas, owe a good deal to the early Chalukyan 
temples. The temples and sculptures of Aihole, Badami and 
Pattadakal are important to reconstruct the artistic history of the 
Chalukyas, while sculptures in addition are valuable for studying 
the religious conditions of the period, A painting in Cave I at 
Ajanta is regarded by some as representing the scene of the recep- 
tion of an embassy sent from Khusrau II of Persia by 
Pulakesin II in reply to the one sent by him. 


RASHTRAKUTAS 


The Chalukyas were succeeded by the Rastrakutas whose 
rule constitutes an important milestone in the history of ancient 
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Karnataka. The inscriptions of the Rashtrakutas, their immediate 
predecessors and successors, the inscriptions of the Gangas and 
the Cholas form the main source of our information. 

Very little is known of the early history of the Rashtra- 
kutas till the rule of Dantidurga, who created the nucleus of 
the Rashtrakuta power. А reference to the founder of the 
dynasty and his successors are made in the Ellora and Samangad 
copper plates of Dantidurga. Krishna I, who succeeded Danti- 
durga, issued four copper plates and one inscription in stone. 
Alasa copper plates refer to the Vengi expedition by Govinda II 
as crown-prince (yuvaraja). Govinda evinced no interest in the 
administration of the kingdom and spent his time in ease and 
pleasure. He left the reins of the government in the hands of 
his younger brother, Dhruva, who ultimately usurped the throne. 
Dhuliya copper plates refer to this event. 

The role of the Rashtrakutas in the tripartite struggle is well 
accounted for in the inscriptions like the Sanjam and Radhanpur 
plates. Their relations with the Cholas figure in Tirumalvadi, 
Таккојат, Tiruvatriur, Tirunamanallur inscriptions. Ап account 
of the encounters of Krishna III with Parantaka I are preserved 
іп Karhad, Kanyakumari and Atakur inscriptions. 

Of the literary sources, two works—Kavirajamarga and 
Vikramarjunavijaya or Pampa Bharata—need special mention. 
Kavirajamarga is the first extant work in Kannada on prosody, 
For the Kannada literary historian, the work is of inestimable 
value. We can glean from Kavirajamarga information about the 
land, the people, their language and literature. The work also 
throws light on ‘Nripatunga’s own life, possibly his personal 
experience and the large tolerance that was his claim to great- 
ness," 

Vikramarjunavijaya or Pampa Bharata by Adikavi Pampa, 
though a mythological work, contains important references to 
contemporary historical events. In this work, Pampa has identi- 
fied his patron, Arikesari II, with the epic hero Arjuna and has 
woven his narrative with contemporary historical occurences. 
Arikesari II was the Chalukya feudatory of the Rashtrakutas 
and he took part in the northern campaign of Indra III. The 
work supplies valuable information about the character and 
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personality of Indra III and his campaign in northern 
India. 

Тһе accounts left by the Arab travellers like Suleiman help 
us to know the power and strength of the Rashtrakuta rulers and 
the tolerance shown by them towards Islam. They also provide 
a welcome peep into India's trade with the outside world and the 
role of the Arab merchants in this foreign trade. 

The monuments of the Rashtrakutas throw considerable light 
on the religious conditions of the period in addition to their being 
the main source to determine the high excellence to which artistic 
activity reached in the period. 

It would not be out of place here if we refer to works on 
different periods of ancient Karnataka by modern historians. 
Early History of the Andhra Country (1941) by Dr. K. Gopal- 
асһагі and Early Dynasties of Andhradesa (1942) by Mr. В. V. 
Krishna Rao are the two important works on the Satavahana 
history. The Satavahana history was the theme of the course 
of lectures which Dr. M. Rama Rao delivered under the auspices 
of the Madras University. These lectures have been published 
in the Journal of Madras University, Vol. XXXI, No. 1. On 
the Kadambas and Rashtrakutas, The Kadamba Kula (1931) by 
Dr. С. M. Moraes and The Rashtrakutas and their Times (1934) 
by Dr. A. S. Altekar continue to be the only works on the res- 
pective dynasties. The Gangas of Talakad (1936) and the 
Early Gangas of Talakad (1952) by Dr. M. У. Krishna Rao 
and Dr. S. Srikantha Sastri respectively detail the history of the 
Gangas. Of the minor dynasties, Banas in South Indian History 
(1951) by Dr. T. V. Mahalingam is worth mentioning. The 
history of this period also figures in works like The Early 
History of Deccan (1928) by Dr. К. С. Bhandarkar, Ancient 
History of the Dekkan (1920) by Jouveau-Dubreuil, Dynasties 
of the Kanarese Districts by Dr. J. Е. Fleet, Successors of the 
Satavahanas in the Lower Deccan (1939) by Dr. D. C. Sircar, 
The Early History of Deccan (1960) edited by Dr. G. Yazdani, 
Comprehensive History of India, Vol. II, edited by Professor 
К. A. Nilakanta Sastri and the first four volumes of the History 
and Culture of the Indian People series published by the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, as well as Karnataka Through the 
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Ages edited by В. К. Divakar and published recently by the 
Mysore Government. 


Still the history of ancient Karnataka continues to be a 
fertile field for further study to a resourceful scholar, as many 
problems await solutions. Гог instance, the origin, chronology, 
genealogy of the Satavahanas, Kadambas, Chalukyas and the 
Rashtrakutas continue to be matters of great controversy. Тһе 
Chalukya period is a virgin field for investigation as no detailed 
study of this dynasty has yet been done. Further we have more 
ог less a continuous political history of the period, but studies 
like social history, rural administration, etc., can be profitably 
undertaken. 
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SOURCES OF THE HISTORY ОЕ MYSORE 
IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE 


Dr. К. A. SuivacANESHA Мовтну 
(University of Mysore) 


Тноосн the idea of history is not lacking in any of the ancient 
empires including our mation, the conception of history as we 
understand it today has emerged only in the last century. Since 
then scholars in different parts of the world are engaged in 
writing the histories of the various nations of the world; the 
сазе of our nation is no exception. From abeut the middle of 
the last century, there has been a marked growth of interest in 
presenting the multi-dimensional history of our country. But 
it has to be admitted that a comprehensive history is yet to be 
written." There are no treatises for depicting the development 
of society in provinces, districts and towns, while there are 
works dealing with the nation as a. whole. In order to fill up 
the gap and achieve the goal, a fresh and exhaustive study of 
all the sources is to be undertaken. 

As regards the sources of the history of Karnataka 
there are а few works which can be called quasi-historical. 
Prior to the Vijayanagar period, there are only two works: 
the Vikramankadevacharita of the Chalukya period and the 
Gadyakarnamrita of the Hoysala period. There are several such 
works distributed over the period of Vijayanagar. Тһе number 
of works again is disappointing for the later history. Besides 
these and certain Puranas, there are, however, a number of 
literary or technical works which supply pieces of information 
through casual or stray references or through colophons. Below 
is discussed the literary works pertinent to the subject. 

The first work that gives glimpses of Mysore history is the 
Vikramankacharita or the Vikramankadevacharita. The author 
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Bilhana, who was a Kashmirian, came down to the South and 
was honoured at the court of Vikramaditya VI, the Chalukya 
king of Kalyani. He recounts the exploits of the king and 
closes with the coronation (1076). He gives his version of the 
circumstances that led Vikramaditya to become the emperor. 
Much of it is not accepted by historians. Bilhana, it is true, 
was writing a poem for his contemporary society.” 

A Vidyachakravarti who lived in the court of the Hoysalas 
describes the life of Hoysala Narasimha II. ‘The poet, whose 
real name was Kalakalabha, flourished in the reign of both 
Narasimha and his son Somesvara. Іп his work, Gadyakarna- 
mrila, a literary piece in prose, he describes the life of Narasimha 
till the marriage of Somesvara. 

To the Vijayanagar period belongs the Rajakalanirnaya. 
Attributed to Vidyaranya, it deals with the origin and founda- 
tion of Vijayanagar and the reign of the first few emperors. 

The Sivatattvaratnakara of Basavabhupala, the Keladi chief 
(1709), relates the foundation of the Vijayanagar empire. It 
embodies the traditional account and attributes the foundation 
of the city to Vidyaranya himself. To that extent it may be 
taken as supporting further the conclusion that Vidyaranya was 
one of those founders responsible for the building of the city.* 
The portion of the text is ignored by Dr. 5. К. Ayyangar* on 
the ground of its being legendary. In view of the conclusion 
arrived at recently by scholars, herein referred to, it may be 
worthwhile to note here some of the points of the events as put 
forth by Basavabhupala? We learn therefrom that the plan of 
Chakranagara (1.е., Vidyanagara) was conceived by Vidyaranya- 
munisvara for Harihara. Vidyaranya, a devotee of Srividya, 
was very much agitated by the atrocities of the Muslims. He 
was looking forward for an opportunity to establish the 
Supremacy of the Vedic ideals, and was waiting upon Lord 
Virupaksha near the lake Pampa. Harihara and Bukka who 
were in charge of the Treasury under Virabhadra of Orissa 
were on a tirthyatra because of their sorrow at the death of the 
king. They met Vidyaranya on their way and understood each 
other. The sage got the assistance he needed. The three 
together built-a new city with the blessings of the Goddess. 
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Harihara was installed аз the first king; and all the enemies 
were defeated. Тһе successors of Harihara are also mentioned 
there. The following twelve succeeded Harihara: Bukka, 
Harihara, Virupaksa, Bukka, Deva, Ramaraja, Virupaksa, 
Marapa, Rama, and Virupaksa. The total number of years of 
these kings is given as 232. Probably, it refers to the period of 
kingship. Seven emperors succeeded them : Praudha (regnal 
years 12), Vira Narasimha (10), Saluva Narasimha (12), 
Achyuta (3), Krishna (40), Sadasiva (2), and Ramaraja (24). 

It may be gathered from the foregoing extract of the source 
that Vidyaranya was very much responsible for the establish- 
ment of the empire, signified by the establishment of the new 
city. In regard to the list of successors, there appears to be 
some confusion. Because it is a royal hand that is writing, we 
may be led to approve of it and say that there may not be any 
other evidence yet found to support this. But it is curious that 
even the list of the seven subsequent kings is faulty though 
the kings were comparatively nearer the author. This casts 
doubt on the validity of his other statements. Тһе only fact іп 
this context is that Ramaraya ruled for 24 years. It is indeed 
a matter of research how such tradition developed. Basava- 
bhupala must have had some written source for this. At the 
end of the said fallola, he cites a Vidyaranyakriti as one of his 
sources. Тһе nature of this work is not at all clear. Probably, 
it may be the Rajakalanirnaya. 

Next, we mày refer to the poem, Madhuravijaya or Virakam- 
parayacarita. Тһе authoress, Gangadevi, was the wife of Kumara 
Kampana, the hero of the poem. She describes the conquest 
of Madhura carried out successfully (1365-70) by Kampana, the 
son of Bukka I. The poem opens with Kampana's starting 
from Vijayanagar on his campaign. On the way, we are told, 
the Sambuvaraya of Kanchi was subdued. The poem breaks 
off after the mention of Kampana's charities at his victory over 
the Sultan of Madhura. Тһе various aspects of the campaign, 
otherwise unknown, are given by Gangadevi who had accom- 
panied the prince. Thus historically, this poem is very valuable. 

The Prapannamrita of Anantarya, which relates the bio- 
graphies of the Acharyas of Srivaishnavism, refers to political 
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events which have a bearing on the Vijayanagar history. The 
event of the foundation of Vijayanagar was contemporaneous 
with the lives of Pillai Lokacharya and Vedanta Desika. These 
Acharyas had to flee for life and for the preservation of the 
traditional knowledge against the onslaught of the Muslims. The 
image of Ranganatha at Srirangam was removed to Tirupati via 
Melkote, lest the invaders should destroy it. Gopana, a general 
in the army of Kampana, Anantarya says, freed Srirangam from 
the Muslim yoke and restored the Vishnu image to its proper 
place (1371). Repeating the verse glorifying the acts of Gopana, 
inscribed on the walls of the Srirangam temple, Anantarya tells 
us that it was composed by Vedanta Геза himself who was 
very much rejoiced at the deed of Gopana. 

The achievements of Saluva Mangu, another great general in 
the army of Prince Kampana, is described by Rajanatha Dindima, 
in his Saluvabhyudaya, which is our source for the next stage of 
Vijayanagar history. Тһе poet who was in the court of Saluva 
Narasimha describes the family of his patron which occasions 
him to speak of Saluva Mangu. The poem describes the wars 
waged by Saluva Narasimha and we can gather about the cir- 
cumstances that led to the ascension of Narasimha from the rank 
of a general to.that of the emperor of Vijayanagar. As there 
is no mention of his being the emperor, we must assume that 
the poem was written before that. 

lt appears rather peculiar that there should be по bio- 
graphy of Krishnadevaraya in Sanskrit. We are to pass on to 
the Achyutarayabhyudaya which, by the way, gives some infor- 
mation about Krishnadevaraya. As ап introduction, the poet 
speaks of the family of Achyuta. Thus we get certain pictures 
of Vira Narasimha and Krishnadevaraya, the brothers of Ach- 
yutaraya and their father Isvara. The coronation Achyutaraya 
and the battles he fought form the main theme of the poem. It 
breaks off with a description of the emperor returning to the capital 
after the triumphant victory over Raichur. Some more informa- 
tion of the royal household as well as the political situation is 
provided by Tirumalamba, She Portrays the marriage of 
Achyutaraya with Varadambika, in her Varadambika-parinaya- 
champu. These two poems add to our knowledge of the 
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history of the third dynasty of Vijayanagar, the Tuluva 
dynasty. 

The later phase of Vijayanagar does not possess any work 
dealing with the period. The Sivatattvaratnakara and the 
Prapannamrita refer to certain historic events during the time of 
Ramaraya and later emperors. Ramabhadramba, a gifted poetess, 
wrote the Raghunathabhyudaya delineating the life of Raghu- 
паћа Nayaka of Tanjore. It discloses certain aspects of the 
later Vijayanagar history as the Nayaka also had his part in 
the effort of preserving the empire against Muslim aggression. 
Similarly does Yajnanarayana Dikshita in his Sahityaratnakara. 
The author was the son of Govinda Dikshita who was the 
minister under Achyuta and Raghunatha, the Nayakas of Tanjore. 


We understand that there were any number of petty chiefs 
ruling over small principalities. Some of these Palegars, as they 
are generally called, were indeed very powerful and had made 
themselves known creditably. But it is our misfortune that we 
do not know much about them, Epigraphy may give a few 
names. Literature may provide a few names with or with- 
out reference to their relation to a principality. Beyond that 
nothing can be obtained. No picture, can, however, be drawn 
with such meagre information. 

So far as Sanskrit is concerned, only the Nayakas of 
Keladi have the credit of having something in detail about them. 
The Sivatattvaratnakara (completed in 1709) contains a history 
of the Nayakas of Keladi. Basavabhupala I takes the occasion to 
present his family annals in the course of the work. He briefly 
sketches the history of his predecessors in his family which 
originated in the early part of the sixteenth century, and brings 
it up to his own times. He speaks of the nation-wide tour of 
one. of his ancestors, Sankanna Nayaka. It appears that 
this Nayaka on his way had been to Delhi where he is said to 
have had a sword duel with Ankusa Khan, a general under the 
Delhi king. We are given to understand that the Khan felt that _ 
he had no parallel in the art. The Nayaka, who was an adept 1 
sword-fight, killed the Khan during the fight and was honou 
by the King of Delhi. While recounting the life of Sada; 
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Nayaka, Basavabhupala does not forget and records correctly 
the services rendered by the Nayaka to the Vijayanagar empire 
under Aliya Ramaraya, in beseiging Bijapur or in over-running 
the Kerala king. The evidence for the faithful allegiance of 
Sivappa Nayaka is provided by Basavabhupala. This Nayaka 
took the cause of Sriranga who was almost the namesake emperor 
of Viajayanagar, and attacked Vellore and routed the enemies. 
Sriranga was much: pleased at {һе act of the Nayaka. 

The Sivatattvaratnakara, though written by a royal hand, 
records correctly only the events which are comparatively 
nearer the author. His aim, it is obvious, is not to write the 
history exclusively. Its importance lies in the fact that it is 
almost the only work regarding the history of the family of a 
local chieftain in Mysore. 

Reference may be made to the drama, Sevantikaparinaya, 
written by Chokkanatha of Tanjore who visited Keladi and was 
honoured by Basavabhupala I. The poet dramatises the marriage 
of Sevantika a Kerala princess, with Basavabhupala. We 
learn that it was enacted in the presence of the hero, in Sub- 
rahmanya town. He speaks of the father of Sevantika as 
having been vanquished by another chief in Kerala. This 
Mitravarma of Malabar seems yet to be known to history. 

Another work which may be referred to here is the 
Virabhadravijayachampu of Ekamra Dikshita. He describes the 
rathotsava of Virabhadra іп Savanadurga, Magadi Taluk, 
Bangalore District. This gives the poet an occasion to speak of 
the family of the Yalahanka chiefs who patronised the temple. 
The poet was in the court of Mummadi Kempa Gowda (1705- 
1728). The poem is in five ullasas. Though it does not record 
any political event, its value lies in the fact that it gives the 
genealogy of the Gowdas of Bangalore. It traces the family 
back to the fifth predecessor (Horiya Kempa). 


Culturally, the people of Karnataka have always been in the 
forefront. The two works, Abhilashitarthachintamani or the 
Manasollasa or the Rajamanollasa and the Sivatativaratnakara are 
encyclopaedic in character embodying chapters on the various 
branches of human pursuit, from philosophy to games and pastime. 
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The former was produced in the twelfth century by Chalukya 
Somesvara ІІ (1129-30) and the latter in the eighteenth century 


Literature preserves evidence to show that the people of 
Karnataka were alive to the problems of their day. They were 
abreast of their times and devoted their attention to every aspect 
of life and living. 

Karnataka has been the nourisher of various religions and 
philosophies. Jainism made Karnataka its abode since very 
remote times. Sankaracharya found this state to be the proper 
place for the preservation of the Vedic ideals. Vedanta Desika 
took refuge here from the onslaughts of the Muslims. Saivism 
апа Vaishnavism took new forms and thrived on this soil. It 
is a notable feature that in spite of the diverse nature of the 
various religions existing side by side, there are no reports of 
conflicts of the nature which may be expected on the basis of 
the history of other countries. These are the recorded facts of 
history. 


A reference to the three works of the period of Mummadi 
Krishnaraja Wodeyar of Mysore may not be out of place here. 
The first of the works is the Sritattvanidhi. This is a work of 
painting. A 350-page tome, it contains coloured paintings and 
about a hundred pages of drawings in black and white. The 
colours of the paintings are as fresh even today. The work goes 
under the name of the patron. But it is said that it belongs to 
the Mysore Citrakara School of Arts. The illustrations are of 
deities of the Puranic pantheon. Curiously enough, it carries 
the illustrations of the Ragas and the drawings of the yogic 
poses. The relevant passages from authoritative texts, giving 
descriptions of the form, etc., of the given illustrations are pro 
vided along with them. It is divided into nine sections called 
nidhis : Saktinidhi, Vishnu, Siva-, Brahma-, Graha-, Vaisnava-, 
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Saiva-, Agama-, Kautuka-. An alphabetical index to the illus- 
trations is provided. 4 

The second work under reference is the S'an&hyaratnamala. 
It is a very peculiar dictionary-like work. We find in the world 
things existing singly or in groups of certain fixed numbers. 
Тһе worl seeks to bring together all those things in the order 
of {һе numbers. First, those existing in ones, say, the sun, the 
moon, the earth, and so on. Then follow those in twos, threes. 
Thus, the compiler, Mummadi Krishnaraja, goes up to record 
those in the group of the number 120. An alphabetical index 
to the key words is a very useful addition in it. Incidentally, it 
imbibes the nature of an encyclopaedia, for, it brings within its 
compass, medicine, astrology and other sciences. A careful 
edition of this work bringing out the usefulness of the labour 
of the compiler is yet to be undertaken. 

Тһе third work, Cadurangachakra, is a small book. It 
belongs to the field of pastime. It gives the diagrams and ins- 
tructions for a hundred variety of dice play. As those types of 
dice play could be expected to have been in vogue among the 
people at large, its value in the study of the dice play is 
remarkable.* 

We have noticed here only those kavyas which are having 
а direct bearing on the history of Mysore. Besides these, the 
biographies of religious teachers, like Raghavendravijaya or the, 
Basavapurana, cannot be belittled as sources, 


In short, it must be accepted that there are enough literary 
material in Sanskrit to write a history of Karnataka. However, 
а curious fact which calls upon the scholars to bestow their 
attention with patience may be pointed out here. It is not only 
the works that are produced in the region that can be taken as 
Sources of history of that region. Even the works written out- 
side a region contain important, often most crucial, information 
in regard to the region in question. As an example may be cited 
the Rajatarangini in relation to the Karnataka history. In 
connection with the Kashmir currency of a given time, Kalhana 
refers to the ‘Padma tanka coins of the Karnataka type. This 
piece of information has enabled the students of numismatics to 
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identify and to arrive at a conclusion in respect of the origin and 
diffusion of the coins. 


Тһе task of a historian in collecting the sources and in 
studying them is very onerous. Every type of work will have 
to be critically and carefully read through with tremendous 
patience, Even philosophical works contain materials for the 
historian to collect. As an example of this, reference may be 
made to an extract from the Brahmasutrabhashya of Sankara.? 
In the Brahmasutrabhashya of Sankara, the three names which 
occur are Balavarma, who is compared to a lion, Jayasimha and 
Krishnagupta. The kingdoms of all these three seemed to have 
been situated one after another in order. In the Chhandogyo- 
panishad-bhashya we find the name of Rajavarma said to have 
been a great king and he seems to be contrasted with another 
king Purnavarma who being a petty ruler was endowed with 
good qualities. These stray references, of course, do пој put 
the historian on any dependable track. But the example is cited 
to show how a work which belongs to an entirely differant type 
of literature contains historical information and that it is necessary 
to peruse carefully even such texts. 

More or less, the above mentioned works have been made 
use of by the historians. But it is not possible to assess clearly 
the value of these sources. Critical editions of most of these 
texts are yet a desideratum. And there has not been a systematic 
study of these sources. What Dr. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri has 
stated needs only to be repeated : "At the same time, it must be 
pointed out that most of our literature still awaits systematic 
study and exploitation from a historical standpoint by trained 
historians..."? It is necessary to have today the works of the 
type of India as Known to Panini by V. S. Agrawala and 
Ancient Historians of India by V. S. Pathak. 

Similarly, the stray references to historical events are to be 
collected and collated. They are to be ‘studied from the point 
of view of identifying them. This will disclose lacunae, if 
any, or strengthen the position already held. 

We are tempted to feel that even the story books like the 
Simhasana-dvatrimsatika or the Panchatantra too may be ot 
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considerable help. True, they are story books and the names 
of persons or places employed therein might be purely fictitious, 
but they often contain the views of the common people which, 
may not find a place among the scholarly ones. Thus, culturally 
speaking, such texts can well be harnessed for service. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that time has now come 
to realise that the history of our country that we have so far 
written is yet not complete in all its details and that the 
cooperation of a band of devoted scholars is a desideratum. 
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SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF MYSORE: 
MONUMENTAL REMAINS 


Dr. KALYAN Kumar DASGUPTA 
(University ој Calcutta) 


I 


INSTEAD of covering different sources of the history of Mysore, 
renamed Karnataka! after the well-known nomenclature of 
ancient and mediaevel times, in a short compass, I would like 
to confine myself to one particular category, viz., that constituted 
by the monumental remains of the land. Though this source 
has been explored and utilized by a score of scholars, from 
J. Fergusson (1876) to K. V. Soundara Rajan (1969), a closer 
study of art and architecture of Karanataka will still prove to be 
a rewarding experience. 

Apart from his pioneering work оп Indian architecture, 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (1876; second 
edition, edited and revised by J. Burgess and R. P. Spiers 1910), 
Fergusson made a concentrated study of monuments of the land 
as well. His Architecture in Dharwar and Mysore (1866), 
now fallen in oblivion, was fully illustrated by photographic 
plates, but in the absence of plans and sections of interiors, the 
reader had to be contented with the external architecture of the 
buildings. Alexander Rea’s Chalukyan Architecture (1896) 
removed this deficiency of Fergusson’s treatise. The first full 
length and critical study, giving us an intimate knowledge of 
Karnataka architecture, came from Henry Cousens whose 
Chalukyan Architecture of the Kanarese Districts (1926) is still 
a standard work in the field. Other noteworthy Western scholars 
writing on Karnataka art and architecture on different occasions 
with varying degrees of importance include V. A. Smith, 
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E. B. Havell, Percy Brown, Stella Kramrish, Heinrich Zimmer 
and Benjamain Rowland. Among Indian writers R. Narasimha- 
char, M. H. Krishna, A.K. Coomaraswamy (he hailed from 
Celyon) and Golam Yazdani are deservedly eminent for their 
general works and/or special studies. АП of them, however, 
confined their attention to architecture and sculpture (stone and 
metal), practically neglecting minor arts and crafts, for some of 
which like wood carving, Mysore craftsmen were and still are 
justly famous. The two noteworthy and pioneering works 
which have included inter alia minor arts of Karnataka, are 
George Birdwood's Industrial Arts of India (1880) and 
T. N. Mukharji’s Art Manufactures of India (1888). And 
later, Coomaraswamy also covered briefly, though somewhat cur- 
sorily, Karnataka crafts in his works, Arts and Crafts of India 
and Ceylon (1913) and History of Indian and Indonesian Art 
(1927). Yet no thorough and systematic work on minor arts 
and crafts of Karnataka has been produced and for information 
about them one has to depend on general gazetteers, district 
handbooks and relevant monographs published in the ‘Census 
of India’ Reports. Another aspect of Karnataka art which so 
far has not received sufficient attention is iconological. Apart 
from their aesthetic value, a majority of temple sculptures of 
Karnataka are not without cult-significance and hence from an 
iconological point of view they deserve a closer scrutiny. 
Gopinath Rao and H. Krishna Sastri included ‘а few among 
them in their respective works, Elements of Hindu Iconography 
(1914, 1916) and South Indian [mages of Gods and Goddesses 
(1916)? Of late C. Sivaramamurti has been publishing his 
findings on Karnataka cult-icons along with those from other 
regions from time to time. 


Among recent works on art and architecture оп Karnataka 
К.У. Soundara Rajan's Early Temple Architecture in Karnataka 
and its Ramifications (1969)? deserves a particular mention. 
In it the author has thoroughly studied the monuments concerned 
and has classified them into five groups on which he has best- 
owed names like Rekha-Nagara, Kadamba-Nagara, Nagara, 
Dravida and Vesara, the first two being his own innovations. 
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Whether or not his nomenclatures are acceptable, he has made a 
fresh approach to the subject and has utilized the hitherto untapped 
literary works pertaining to the temple architecture. He has 
further highlighted the subtle interrelations and impacts of the 
art movement of Karnataka on similar movements in other 
regions and vice versa. 


Collectively, all these works have solidly put Karnataka on the 
art-map of India, yet an intensive programme of on-the-spot studies 
in the shape of village-to-village survey together with the explora- 
tion of Kannada literature needs to be undertaken for a better 
and comprehensive understaüding of the plastic diction of 
Karnataka not only by its own people, but also by others of the 
rest of the country.* And last but not the least, attempts should 
be made to trace the diverse strains and strands, plastic as well as 
socio-economic, that went into the making of the art and archi- 
tecture of Karnataka. 


II " 

Earliest examples of plastic activities of the Karnataka 
people are few and far between. History of Karnataka art 
and architecture practically begins with the coming of the Cha- 
lukyas to power in the sixth century A.D. with their stronghold 
at Badami (Bijapur district). Architecturally, the Chalukyas 
(better known as Early Chalukyas distinguished from a col- 
lateral branch in later times) followed both the modes, rock-cut 
as well as structural. While the rock-cut technique is exempli- 
fied by the famous caves at Ajanta and Ellora (now in 
Maharashtra) and Aihole and Badami (Bijapur district, 
Karnataka), numerous structural shrines were erected at differ- 
ent places, notably at Aihole, Pattadakal and Badami, thus 
showing a preference of the Early Chalukyan rulers for the 
structural mode. What needs to be noted in this connection is 
that these sructural shrines of variegated forms and designs 
illustrating the contemporary experimentations in diverse archi- 
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tectural forms gave birth to what may be described as Karnataka 
style. 

^ Art-canonically, early Indian architectural styles are broadly 
div 7 into Nagara and Dravida which seem to have geographi- 
ca aotations as well. "Temples of the Nagara order, typi- 
fied by a cruciform ground plan and an amalaka (flat and ribbed 
stone disc)-topped curvilinear tower (sikhara), were erected 
in the region between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas and those 
of the Dravida conception characterised by a square sanctum 
cella (vimana) and a stupika (dome)-crested pyramidal tower 
were constructed in the area lying between the river Krishna and 
Kanyakumarika. Hindu canonical (silpa) texts speak of another 
temple style Vesara, the exact cannotation of which is not known, 
but which, according to some texts, flourished in the region 
between the Vindhyas and the Krishna, in other words, the 
Deccan, Strikingly, however, it is in this area, now covered 
by the modern States of Andhra, Karnataka and parts of 
Maharashtra, that one comes across temples of both Nagara and 
Dravida conceptions as well as structures with a blend of elements 
of both of them. In the present-day Karnataka, in particular, 
the fusion of Nagara and Dravida elements took place (e.g. 
Huchchimalligudi temple, infra), as early as the sixth century 
and this along with some architectural innovations (e.g., Durga 
temple, infra) eventually led to the emergence of the Karnataka 
style. 

It was at Aihole in Karnataka that the style seems to have 
had its birth. A veritable laboratory of early structural forms, 
Aihole has yielded as many as seventy shrines of variegated 
forms and designs, now in different states of preservation. Of 
them temples nos. 9 and 24 each consisting of a sanctum pre- 
ceded by pillared hall (mandapa) appear to be the earliest and 
belong to the Nagara conception in respect of their curvilinear 
tower (sikhara). Wuchchimalligudi, another notable shrine, is 
also of the same conception, sikhara of which recalls the well- 
known Parasuramesvara temple at Bhuvanesvara. The Dravida 
style is recognisable in the Lad Khan, Kont Gudi and Мерин 
(erected in A.D. 634) temples, among others, Lad Khan being 
the earliest; each of them exhibits a flat roof with a storey 
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above it and pilaster-divided exterior walls with perforated 
screens socketted to pilasters. The Durga temple' at Aihole, unlike 
others, follows the plan of an apsidal chaitya-hall but its Nagara 
inclination is apparent in sikhara or tower of this order above 
the sanctum. The trail of Aihole was followed by the builders 
at Pattadakal and Badami, and the shrines at these three places 
form a compact group, as it were. As at Aihole at Pattadakal 
too Nagara and Dravida temples, respectively represented by the 
Papanatha and Virupaksha among others, are found side by side, 
the latter structure appearing to be a duplicate copy of its proto- 
type, Kailasanatha at Kanchipuram, a notable monument of the 
Dravida order. The Badami group of temples is well represented 
by the Malegitti Sivalaya of the Dravida style and the Sangame- 
svara temple at Mahakutesavara near Badami is of the Nagara 
conception, A survey of all these early monuments of the Aihole- 
Pattadakal-Badami group will show that but for the curvilinear 
tower majority of them are more of the Dravida extraction than 
of the Nagara ; and certain characteristic features like the projec- 
tion of the basal part of the superstructure (sukamasa) оп the 
vestibule or ante-chamber (antarala or ardhamandapa), a parapet 
wall of strings (haras) along the edge of the roof of the pillared 
hall (mahamandapa) and projecting porch (mukhamandapa) , and 
the pierced windows on the halls, introduced by them were con- 
tinued in structures of the later period. The Karnataka style, 
first articulated in such features in course of its logical evolution, 
attained its fullest development in the Hoysala temples, notably 
the one at Somnathpur (25 miles from the Mysore city). 


The Rashtrakutas who ousted the Early Chalukyas in the 
last quarter of the eighth century were also famous for their 
building activities, but architecturally they were more inclined to 
the age-old rock-cut technique than to the structural mode. The 
most well-known and representative examples of the architectural 
activities of the Rashtrakutas are the rock-hewn monuments at 
Ajanta, Ellora and Aurangabad, now all in Maharashtra. Struc- 

' tural shrines, if not many, were also erected and the combination 
of both these building techniques attained its maturest expression 
in the magnificent Kailasanatha complex at Ellora (the northern- 
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most extension of the Dravida. idiom). Of the structural tem- 
ples built in this period in Karnataka proper, the mukhamandapa 
of one on the outskirts of Pattadakal is endowed with partially 
lathe-turned pillars (except the two innermost ones of the peri- 
pheral series) anticipatinng tore completely lathe-turned pillars 
of chloristic schist of later temples. 

Barring а few shrines like the one noted above, which 
appears to be a connecting link with the subsequent structural 
enterprises, the essentially rock-cut architectural tradition of the 
Rashtrakutas had little bearing on or connection with the 
development of the temple style in the following periods of the 
later Chalukyas (tenth-twelfth century) and Hoysalas (twelfth- 
thirteenth century). Builders under the aegis of these two royal 
dynasties fundamentally followed the earlier style as seen in the 
Aihole group, but in the natural course of evolution developed 
and elaborated it. Temple-complexes still consisted of axial 
structures like vimana, antarala, mahamandapa or navaranga and 
mukhamandapa, but changes were introduced, for instance, in 
the ground plan of the vimana and in the treatment of the 
exterior walls of the structures, including the vimana. One of 
the earliest later Chalukyan temples, a Jain temple at Lakkundi 
(Dharwar district), no doubt consists of a square vimana, like 
the earlier ones, but it marks some advancement on them in 
respect of the ornamental treatment of the exterior surfaces and 
the chhajjas (eaves) with a straight-edged incline, around the 
porch or mukhamandapa. In temples like the Muktesvara at 
Chauddadampur, Siddhesvara at Haveri, Somesvara at Haral- 
halli and Siddharamesvara at Niralgi the eaves tend to become 
double curved in outline and together with them indentical 
smaller eaves are seen going around the rest of the building, 
both the categories of eaves appearing now on regularly in. the 
temple scheme ; the ornaments on the exterior walls have become 
more rich and bold and a greater amount of surface decoration 
is applied to the mouldings of the plinth; the storeyed stages 
of the vimana, now considerably reduced, are largely observed 
by luxuriant carvings that cover the surfaces; the scheme of 
adding subsidiary shrines to the отапа which becomes an 
established feature in Hoysala temples makes its appearance, 25 
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for instance, in the triple-shrined Somesvara temple at Haral- 
halli and the double-shrined Kasivisvesara temple at Lakkundi ; 
and most important of all, the square ground plan of the vimana 
is now transformed into a stellate one, a characteristic feature 
of the Hoysala temples. The Dodda Basappa temple at Dambal 
(Dharwar district) of the later Chalukya period exhibits the 
stellate plan not only in respect of the sanctum, but extends 
the same also to its mavaranga, and in this way it serves as a 
link with the Hoysala temples of southern and western flanks 
of Karnataka. 

The Hoysala temples, as noted above, are the descendants 
of the Later Chalukya shrines, which in their turn, are concep- 
tually and structurally derived from the temples of Early 
Chalukya period. There is, however, one noteworthy point of 
difference between the Later Chalukyan and Hoysala temples ; 
the former has an open porch projection on three sides while 
the latter has a closed mahamandapa or navaranga with grill 
frames or well-carved windows. Architecturally, the Hoysala 
temples form one compact group crystallizing some of the 
features which occasionally appeared in their prototype. In 
other words, all of them exhibit some features which are charac- 
teristic of the Hoysala or the mature Karnataka style. The 
above-noted closed navaranga feature apart, briefly they are аз. 
follows : first, raised on a high terrace all of them are stellate 
in plan with a greater amount of total space on the exterior, 
giving the sculptor adequate scope for ornamentation ; second, 
the temple complex now consists of more than one shrine ; third, 
chiefly facilitated by the close-textured and highly tractable 
building material like soap stone (chloritic schist), the tendency 
to embellish the exterior surfaces of the shrines reaches its 
climax in the Hoysala temples ; fourth, the horizontality of the 
storeyed elevation of the Chalukyan monument, the basic feature 
of the earlier shrines (a Dravidian feature) loses its accent due 
to the reduction of each stage of the tower and the overbearing 
effect of sculptural details worked on all the tiers; fifth, the 
vimanas are characterised by sukanasas over their antaralas or 
ardhamandapas and parapet walls of strings along the edges of 
the roofs of the navarangas and mukhamandapas ; and finally, 
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the navarangas have almost invariably fine lathe-turned: pillars 
and elaborately curved coffered ceilings. 


Of the scores of Hoysala temples, illustrating these features, 
the most typical and well-known ones are the Chennakesava at 
Belur, Hoysalesvara at Halebid, and the Kesava at Somnathpur. 
The Chennakesava temple at Belur (A.D. 1117), standing on a 
substantial terrace (1.5 m high), occupies the centre of a walled 
and spacious court (380 425") along with а few other later 
temples and accessory strucures, all being asymmetrically 
arranged ; the principal vimana, with its tower now gone; is star- 
shaped in plan and is still attractive for its beautiful carvings on its 
doorway and exterior walls The Hoysalesvara temple? (c. A.D. 
1150), is also without any superstructure which had probably 
never been completed ; it is a double-shrined (dvi-kuta) temple, 
but unlike others, the shrines here are situated side by side and 
joined to each other by their adjoining transepts ; each of them 
appears to be a complete unit consisting of a stellate vimana, an 
antarala and a navaranga in front; the intercolumnar spaces of 
projected porches are screened by perforated windows, the 
pillars inside are lathe-turned and the central coffered ceilings 
of the navaranga have their bases supported, as it were, on 
beautiful bracket figures (madanika) ; the walls of the vimana, 
the connecting transept and the mandapas are marked by unend- 
ing wealth of relief work of incredible intricacy. The Hoysale- 
зуага, though incomplete, represents the penultimate stage of the 
evolution of the Hoysala temple style, the climax of which is 
recognised in the Kesava temp:e at Somnathpur built around A.D. 
1268; it is a three-celled structure (tri-kuta) and the shrines 
being symmetrically placed around the projecting main hall, it 
assumes the shape of a cross ; the plan of each of the shrines is 
stellate from the base to the top and then walls, with several re- 
entrant angles, expose a large number of facets, providing ample 
scope for ornamentation to the sculptors ; the navaranga and the 
mandapa (i.e., mukhamandapa) are characterised by fine lathe- 
turned pillars and the ceilings of the former are richly carved ; 
the whole complex, raised on a low platform, occupies the middle 
of a big rectangular enclosure (215’X177’) and is aesthetically 
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impressive for the balance and symmetry of the structures 
it consists of. 

Our discussion would be incomplete if we do not refer to the 
extension of the Karnataka style to the adjoining State of Andhra 
practically since its inception, as exemplified by the Taraka-Brahma 
and the Bala-Brahma temple at Alampur of about seventh or 
eighth century A.D. notably in features like a prominent sukanasa 
in each case." The Siva Shrine at Banditandrapadu near Kurnool 
seems to be affiliated to the Mallikarjuna and Galaganatha 
temple at Aihole in respect of its stepped and multi-tiered 
superstructure. That the influence of this style lingered on 
will be best illustrated by the twelfth-century temple at Aundha 
which bears a marked resemblance to the Hoysalesvara at Halebid 
in structural as well as decorative features. And examples, more 
well-known than the Aundha, may be met with in the monu- 
mental temple-complexes at Hanumkonda and Ramappa, built 
essentially in the fashion of the Hoysala temples but with open 
navarangas, under the patronage of the Kalatiya rulers of 
Warangal. 

To sum up : the Karnataka temple style, born in the Aihole- 
Pattadakal-Badami region, out of the fusion of Nagara and 
Dravida idioms in the Early Chalukya period (sixth-eighth 
century), had its development uninterrupted in subsequent archi- 
tectural enterprises and attained its maturity im the Hoysala 
period. Incidentally, instead of being confined to its centre of 
origin or within the province of Karnataka, it extended its in- 
fluence in the adjoining region of Andhrapradesh. However, it 
would not be unreasonable to recognise in the Chalukyan (both 
early and late) and Hoysala monuments, which are neither 
Nagara nor Dravida, the expression of, at least an approximation 
to, what the Hindu canonical texts describe as the Vesara style 
(supra). And perhaps it would not be a travesty of truth to 
equate this with what we have described as the Karnataka style. 

In another respect the monuments under study, particularly 
the Hoysala temples, reveal a noteworthy, though not an exclusive 
feature, viz., that constituted by the signatures of architects and 
sculptors like Srigundan Anivaratachari, Jakanacharya and Keda- 
raja, borne by them. And understandably the phenomenon 
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reflects on the social prestige enjoyed by the artists during the 
period. Evidently they were eminent artists of the time who 
received honours and titles from their royal patrons. Finally, 
one is surprised to find a striking resemblance between the shrines 
of Angkor Vat in Cambodia and the star-shaped temples of 
Karnataka: the square plan of the Angkor Vat temples is 
converted into the stellate at the beginning of the curvature and 
this may lead one to seek a connection between the Angkor Vat 
and the Karnataka monuments. Leaving aside the debtor- 
creditor question in regard to the present issue, the cultural 
relations between Cambodia and Karnataka seem to have taken 
place in those days, most probably in the wake of commercial 
intercourse. Apart from the architectural consideration, as noted 
above, identical plastic representations of mythological themes like 
Ravananugraha-murti (infra) in ап exclusive manner may also 
be noted. Besides, the box-headed alphabet of the inscriptions 
of Bhadravarman of Champa (modern Annam, Vietnam) 
resembling that of the epigraphic records of Western Karnataka 
and the introduction of the Saka era in Indo-China and Indonesia 
about the sixth century A.D. by the Chalukyas of Badami, among 
other things, point to Karnataka’s efforts in the diffusion of 
Indian culture in Cambodia and adjoining regions, Further in- 
vestigation in the matter, particularly a thorough and analytical 
study of the Kannada literature, may throw light on the relations 
between contemporary Cambodia and- Karnataka and if so, the 
discovery may be revealing. 

In short, the Chalukyan and Hoysala temples (as well as 
the Kakatiya monuments) with their numerous features, such as 
separate and elevated basement, stellate plan, the grouping 01 
more than one shrine about a mandapa, sukanasa over the antarala 
or ardhamandapa, squattish pyramidal tower with its storeyed 
stages subdued by sculptural luxuriance, pierced windows, fine 
lathe-turned pillars, elaborately carved ceilings, and above 
all, exuberant sculptures overpowering the later structures, have 
given them a plastic diction of their own which may rightly be 
described as the Karnataka style after the name of the locality 
of its origin and diffusion. 
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Architecture in ancient and mediaeval India was the hand- 
maid of sculpture. It was more than a mere handmaid in medi- 
aeval Karnataka: it became sübservient to sculpture. Тће 
Karnataka temples, characteristically represented by those of the 
Hoysala period, appear more as the handiworks of sculptors 
than as those of architects. Тһе corpus of Karnataka sculptures 
consists of reliefs and geometrical and floral carvings on 
differerit parts of the temples. In general, in the Aihole group 
of monuments of the Early Chalukyan period sculptures are not 
seen affecting their architectural beauty ; but in the later 
Chalukyan and particularly Hoysala periods sculptures seem to 
have overloaded the shrines sapping their vitality, so to speak. 
The sculptures of the Aihole group generally include represen- 
tations of divinities like Siva and Vishnu, Nagas and Naginis, 
and Ramayana scenes. Stylistically, figure sculptures of the 
Nagara and Dravida temples, as one reasonably expects, demon- 
strate their affiliations respectively to the North and South Indian, 
that is, the Gupta and Satavahana-Pallava idioms. Look at, for 
instance, the human figures of the Virupaksha temple at Patta- 
dakal: they are closely related to their tall, slender, long- 
limbed long-faced cousins of Mahabalipuram. Qualitatively, 
Aihole group of reliefs may not be of high merit, but they are 
appreciably refined in taste and dignified in spirit. The reliefs 
of the cave temples of Badami are noteworthy for their dynamism 
(cf. the Anantasayin Vishnu) and restraint (cf, the Vishnu 
seated on Ananta). 


By about the end of the eighth century a change set in the 
Karnataka sculptural idiom. With the exception of a few 
shrines like the Hoysalesvara where carvings despite their details 
fail to overshadow the main structural lines, sculptures now on 
are becoming increasingly florid and ornate, with a tendency to 
obscure the personality of the temples ; hardly a square yard of 
the walls of the shrine is left out ; exuberant, though fascinating, 
lace-like carvings, bands upon bands of minute scroll work along 
with figure reliefs and several lines of moulded string courses 
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and resultant offsets and recesses make these temples objects of 
wonder.  Quantitatively, the later Chalukyan and Ноузаја 
sculptural output is remarkably large, bespeaking a greater 
technical virtuosity. The Later Chalukyan idiom attains its 
culmination in the Hoysala works which are chiefly met with 
in the temples of the period. They are generally in high relief, 
almost in the round, and deeply undercut, effecting sparkling 
interplay of light and shade. Sometimes they are ‘attached to 
the solid masonry by the most slender of stalks, producing the 
effect of an inctustration of foliage on the wall’. The Hoysala 
artists appear to have treated their lithic material. like a whipper 
cream and created works which are still unparalleled in the whole 
range of Indian sculpture for their deft and intricate workman- 
ship, They worked like jewellers from the beginning to the 
end regardless of their subjects of themes : human, divine, 
theriomorphic, geometrical and floral. Their fondness for 
delicacy and decoration was best expressed where the subject 
was geometrical and/or floral as illustrated by the ceiling 
designs of the Suryanarayanasvami temple at Magala (Bellary 
district) but where the theme was human it was more an 
impediment than an impetus. In other words, generally speaking 
Hoysala human figures appear to be mechanically conceived and 
are practically without any inner ‘elan’. In illustration of this 
Coomaraswamy compares the Hoysala Madanikas with the 
Sanchi Salabhanjikas (woman-and-tree) and ‘observes that in 
spite of their elemental relationship the former lack the true 
volupte of the latter. Notwithstanding this lack of vigour and 
strength, the Chalukya-Hoysala sculptures have their merit and 
value and a distinctive plastic style of their own. And it is this 
plastic tradition which through the Kakatiya channel joined the 
Chola-Pandya idiom and together they eventually flowed into 
the baroque art of Vijaynagar. 


The discussion on the Karnataka sculpture would be incom- 
plete without a reference to the colossal statue of Gomata, (son 
of the first Jaina Tirthankara, Rishabhanatha) at Sravanabelgola, 
55 miles north-east of the Mysore city. Carved from a solid block 
of granite atop the hill, this well-proportioned image remarkably 
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portrays the contemplative expression touched with a faint smile 
with which Gomata gazes out on a struggling world. 

Very few examples of pictorial tradition of ancient Karnataka 
have survived. Presumably the paintings of Ajanta (including 
those of Ellora of the Ajanta style) provided the norm to the 
artists of Karnataka and other areas. The earliest notable 
remnants are seen on the cave wails at Badami. For later 
specimens one may have a look at the walls of the Kalesvara 
temple at Jakkanahalli, Siddhalingesvara temple at Edeyur and 
Mantesvari Matha at Boppagaudanapana. Apart from these in- 
considerable murals, mention is to be made of excellent illustra- 
tions in colour on palm-leaf manuscripts of the Hoysala period 
preserved in Mudabidri near Mangalore in Western Karnataka ; 
they give us a glimpse into the painters' art which had its nearest 
affinity in the contemporary sculpture. А rare manuscript of 
the Dhavala, a commentary on the Jain text Shatkhandagama, is 
extremely valuable for an understanding of the Hoysala painting 
of the twelfth-thirteenth century. 


IV 


Since in India a majority of temple-sculptures are invested 
with cult-significance, a discussion on the iconography of Karna- 
taka sculptures is deemed appropriate, and perhaps necessary, in 
view of Karnataka’s distinctive icono-plastic diction. Thematically 
and plastically, icons designated as ‘Ravananugrahamurtis’ (Siva 
favouring the demon-king Ravana) portraying Ravana attempting 
to shake the mount Kailasa on the top of which are seated Siva 
and Parvati, may be considered as the unique creations of the 
artists of the land. The earliest of these icons are met with in 
the caves at Ellora and a latest on a wall of the Chennakesavasvami 
temple at Belur. While not a single Ravananugrahamurti has 
been found outside Karnataka, a very good specimen comes 
from the tenth-century Bantey Srei temple іп Cambodia. And 
this is another evidence (the first one is the occurrence of 
stellate towers, supra) in favour of our supposition that Karna- 
taka played a major role in the dissemination of Indian art 
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and culture in Cambodia. Of other interesting images those 
of dancing Lakshmi and. Sarasvati of the Halebid repertory 
deserve mention. Unique by themselves, they show the god- 
desses with exceptional feature like jata (matted lock of hair) 
and crescent moon and thus seem to suggest, rather unusually, 
their association with Siva (in North Indian images they appear 
as consorts of Vishnu). In another four-handed image. from 
Bagali Sarasvati carries nook and noose in her upper hands, both 
the attributes being rather unusual. Equally exceptional from 
iconographic standpoint is the seventh-century image of Varaha- 
avatara Vishnu from Badami where the god is seen holding 
Bhudevi on his palm, a feature which does not accord with any 
known textual prescription. Mention may be made of a late 
image of Varaha-avatara from Belur which endows the god with 
as many as twelve hands instead of the usual four. In his 
Karivarada aspect Vishnu is said to have delivered the king of 
the elephants (gajendra) from the clutches of an acquatic mon- 
ster ; while in the north Indian version of this story the elephant- 
king is generally seen with his legs being entwined by the coils 
of the monster (obviously a serpentine creature), in Karnataka 
specimens, for instance one from Halebid, a crocodile is seen 
apprehending with its powerful teeth the leg of the elephant-king. 
Karnataka has also offered a few rare iconic types as illustrated 
by the image of Hayagriva-Vishnu from Nuggehalli. 

Even in depicting vahanas of deities, Karnataka sculptors 
show a few characteristics of their own. Thus while in 
Tamilnadu Nandi, the bull-mount of Siva, is seen wearing 
garland im front of its hump, in Karnataka the animal puts on 
an additional garland behind the hump. And in conformity 
with the ornate style of the temple and their sculptures, jewellery 
in bulls of the Hoysala period also becomes rich and the Hoysala 
and Kakatiya bulls appear to be bedecked. like princes among 
bulls. In dress, ornaments, weapons, etc., of the divine figures 
too Karnataka artists presented some novelties. Thus the 
elongated decorative tassel-tails of the attributes like chakra and 
sankha appear to be typical of Hoysala images. The decorative 
pearl ornamentation and rich and elaborate crown are the 
distinguishing traits of the Chalukya-Hoysala. cult-icons. As in 
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architecture so in iconography North and South Indian idioms 
simultaneously flourished in Karnataka. This may be exempli- 
fied by the Vishnu icons with (e.g, Huvinahadagalli) and 
without vanamala (flower garland), an attribute invariably 
present in North Indian Vishnu icons and conspicuously absent 
in those of the South, i.e., Tamilnadu, and this phenomenon may 
be accounted for by the geographical position of Karnataka 
lying between the North and the Far South. 


V 


In respect of minor arts and crafts Karnataka achieved 
fame, The carpenters of the land were and still are eminently 
noted: for their virtuosity in sandalwood carving, apart from 
their works in rosewood and teakwood.!* Presumably this craft 
flourished in close association with structural shrines and scul- 
ptures from early times, finding expression on doors and ceilings 
of temples and on temple rathas (chariots). On account of 
easy availability of sandalwood carvings on this material have 
become a speciality of the State. Such carvings generally con- 
sist of celestial or divine figures and are marked by the 
floridity and intricate workmanship of the Hoysala tradition. A 
variety of beautiful articles are prepared from sandalwood by 
engraving, inlaying, veneering, etc. Ivory carving and ivory 
inlaying in wood also seem to be an old art, though extant speci- 
mens do not go back to a remote date and of them, a few excellent 
ones are met with on the doors of Tipu Sultan’s mausoleum.'* 
Artistically, such works of ivory inlay are marked by simple 
chaste dignity and are not overloaded with ornamentation, the 
normal feature of sculptures in wood and stone ; and thematically, 
jungle and sport scenes abound in the ivory carving in bas- 
relief produced in the region. Other crafts of modern Karnataka 
include the making of toys usually with paint, making of flowers, 
wreaths and garlands out of pith (sola) and lacquerware 
(appropriately speaking, lacturnery ).'* 
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Architectural and plastic activities in any given time and 
space are conditioned by geographical, political, socio-economic 
and similar factors. Located between the North (Aryavaria) 
and the South (Dakshinapatha)* with their respective styles in 
art and architecture, Karnataka developed an art style also inter- 
mediate in character. In other works, her plastic remains betray 
the presence of both the Northern and Southern idioms or a 
blend of both, in the same way as her language, Kannada, though 
belonging to the Dravidian family, has not hesitated to borrow 
largely from Sanskrit, primarily and essentially a North Indian 
language. The geographical factor underlying this phenomenon 
in its turn was responsible for political, socio-economic and cultural 
factors, The rulers of Karnataka, the Kadambas and Chalukyas 
of Badami for instance, contracted political ог matrimonial 
alliances with the Northern as well as South Indian dynasties. 
The Early and Later Chalukya rulers like Kirtivarman I, 
Pulakesin И, Vikramaditya I and Vikramaditya VI and their 
officials came into closer contact with the kingdoms of their 
enemies in the North and the South in course of military 
campaigns. Thus the Virupaksha temple at Pattadakal was built 
by the Chalukyan king Vikramaditya II in imitation of the 
Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram, the capital of the Pallavas, 
after he had defeated the latter and visited the said city in 
about A.D. 740. And it was this Virupaksha temple which 
served as the prototype of the Kailasa temple-complex at Ellora 
when the Rashtrakutas came (о power after ousting the 
Chalukyas. Socio-economically, it is to be remembered, the costly 
temple-building enterprises were undertaken by the kings and 
members of their families and businessmen and merchants or 
their guilds, a fact attested by recorded evidence. Religious 
affiliations apart, taste and outlook of such persons conditioned 
the character of these temples and their sculptures. The Hoysala 
temples and their exuberant sculptures reflect on, as it were, the 
affluence of a section of the contemporary society, the mem- 
bers of which section did not miss the opportunity to make 
use of the soft-textured soap stone to express their fond- 
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ness for exuberance and floridity verging on pomp and 
effeminacy. 

While temples in ancient and mediaeval India themselves 
served as rendez wous of members of different strata of contem- 
porary society and thus played a significant socio-economic role, 
in sculptures borne by them they hold out a picture of the 
domestic and socio-economic life of the period they belong to. 
Thus early Chalukyan sculptures depicting one male lying with 
two ladies on the sofa are an interesting corroboration of the 
contemporary practice of marrying two wives. Beneath the sofa 
are seen accessories like betel-nut box, incense bearer, lamp. 
water-vessel, etc., which remind us of the practice of putting them 
under the sofa or bedstead till recently followed in Karnataka 
and other parts of India. An analytical survey of dress and 
ornaments worn by the persons in the sculptures may enable опе 
to recognize the different social strata they belonged to, As 
already indicated, the Karnataka repertory is important from the 
religious and iconographic points of view and deserves a serious 
study not only for reading the history of ideas underlying it, but 
also for obtaining a glimpse into the age of different literary texts 
supplying themes and inspiration to its artists. 


уп 


Undeniably, to the prospective writer of history of Karnataka 
the source constituted by the plastic remains of the land is a 
significant one, the study of which is rich with rewards. The 
source being not yet exhaustively studied, he should utilize it 
in the best possible manner not only to make his story complete 
and lively, but also to bring out the significance of Karnataka’s 
contribution towards the fabric of Indian art and architecture 
as а whole. The present writer has one request to him : while 
writing the history, or more specifically the art-history, of 
Karnataka mainly on the basis of the evidence of the plastic 
remains, he should not encourage the recent tendency of study-. 
ing art in political terms. Art movement is conditioned by the 
ethos of a people in a given time and space; when monarchy 
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was the order of the day, kings and potentates with enormous 
revenue from their subjects largely helped to give expression 
to that ethos in the making of art objects, particularly in under- 
taking costly temple-building projects. Changes in art-language 
are not necessarily co-eval with political vicissitudes. New 
accents are indeed the crystallization or reorientation of earlier 
trends occasionally coinciding with the supremacy of major dynas- 
ties. In ancient and mediaeval Karnataka the Chalukyas of Badami 
and Kalyana (Later Chalukyas), the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed 
and the Hoysalas of Dorasamudra (Halebid) were such dynasties 
during whose reign-periods noticeable changes in art styles 
occurred. But this coincidence even is art-historically not very 
significant. And it would be going too far to look for such chan- 
ges effected during the reign-periods of minor dynasties like the 
Banas, Nolambas or Alupas. In other words, too much search 
for stylistic ramifications on the political basis is likely to take us 
astray. It needs to be remembered that Indian art is one and whole 
and its ramifications own their origin to time and space factors. Its 
ramifications are not, however, as many as are supposed or 
searched for in certain quarters in recent times. The very 
common practice of giving dynastic captions to significant and 
visible stylistic ramifications, or in other words, to certain phases 
of art movement, is but for the sake of convenience. And that 
in this paper this old practice has not been followed in toto will 
be clear from the use of the terms like “Early Chalukyan Sculp- 
tures’ and ‘Hoysala temples’ in place of ‘Early Chalukyan Style’ 
or ‘Hoysala Style’. In other words, the contextual significance 
is not stylistic but only dynastic and chronological. Territorial 
designation is preferable to the dynastic and hence the name that 
can be bestowed on the style is ‘Karnataka style’, a regional-cum- 
stylistic ramification of Indian art and architecture. And keep- 
ing this essential fact in mind the plastic activities of the 
Karnataka people during the aegis of the Chalukyas or the 
Hoysalas should be studied in the context of Indian art and 
architecture as a whole and only then Karnataka's contribution 
to our age-old art-koine will be clear and intelligible. 
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1 Like other geographical terms Karnataka also underwent changes of 
denotation in different epochs. In its widest sense, it included even 
the plains below the Eastern Ghats, embracing some of the tahsil dis- 
tricts of the Madras Presidency and the Telegu district of Nellore. 
Karnataka roughly corresponds to the present Mysore State, renamed 
Karnataka, which after the reorganization, has an area of 74,861 square 
miles with a population of over twenty-two millions. 

Karnataka cult-icons discussed and/or reproduced in another major 

work, Development of Hindu Iconography (1956) by J. N. Banerjee, 

are but few. 

3 I could not utilize the book when I presented the paper in the same 

year. 

4 The truth of this statement has been borne out, inter alia, by the recent 

and significant discovery of Buddhist remains at Sannathi, 25 miles 

from Chittapur in the Gulbarga district. These remains include some 
reliefs and ayaka pillars (with Prakrit inscriptions thereon) of typi- 
cally Andhra-Satavahana style, belonging to the first three centuries 
of the Christian era. Examples of Buddhist art in Karnataka, so far 
found, are scanty, and excavations may bring to light more of them, 

Briefly, these early remains have thrown new light on the history of 

art, as well as of Buddhism in Karnataka. 

Ibid. 

In later times a Muslim called Lad Khan built his hut near this temple. 

Hence the name. 

7 The correct form is Durga on account of its being located within a 
fort (durga). 

8 It may be interesting to note that Abdur Razzak of Iraq, who came 
here in 1433, said that he dared not attempt description of the Chennake- 
sava temple at Belur lest he should be accused of exaggeration. 

У Note, for example, the eloquence of Fergusson on the Hoysalesvara 
temple at Halebid : “A person standing between the two great vimanas 
of the western face of the temple, and looking around him, probably 
sees a greater amount of skilled labour than was ever exhibited in a 
like space in any other building in the whole world, and the style of 
workmanship is of a very high class.” Architecture in Dharwar and 
Mysore, p. 51. 

10 This style has been described by Soundara Rajan as Andhra-Karnataka 
style. See Early Temple Architecture in Karnataka and its Rami- 
fications. 

31 Soundara Rajan applies the designation Kadamba-Nagara to such 
temples. Ibid. 

12 Names of other artists include Malitamma, Dasoja, Malloga and 
Saraswathidasa. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that since names 
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of sculptors of other regions, such as Naka, Kunika, Amrita and 
Indranilamani, have been disclosed by their works the practice of putting 
signatures by the artists on their works cannot be considered as an 
exclusive feature of Karnataka art. 

15 Sandalwood carving is practised by artisans called Gudigar whose 
ancestors are believed to have migrated to Karnataka from Goa, The 
centres of production are Sorab, Sagar, Sirsi, Kumta, Honnavar and 
Siddapur. Rosewood carving, organised on the present lines in the 
State since 1870, is now confined only to the Mysore city. Teakwood 
being moth-resistant and soft to work upon is used in the making of 
rathas. 

34 One may recall here Paes who saw the Vijayanagara palace with walls 
{тот top to bottom as made of 'everything of ivory'. 

15 Centres of production : Gokak and Kinnal (wooden toys) ; Sorab, 
Sagar, Sirsi, Kumta, etc., places noted for sandalwood carving (pith 
work), and Channapatna (lacquerware). 

16 Dakshinapatha in a restricted sense denotes the region from the 
Krishna to Kanyakumarika (Cape Comorin). 


Medieval Period 


SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF MYSORE 


Dr. К. V. RAMESH 
(Deputy Superintendent Epigraphist, Mysore) 


I 


Vor THE purposes of this paper, the medieval period in the 
history of Karnataka is taken to range from the end of the 
tenth century: to the middle of the seventeenth century A. D. 
With the fall of the Rashtrakutas of Manyakheta іп 973 A. D., 
the age of innovation, so very amply evidenced by the Dravida 
and the Nagara styles of architectural monuments, came to an 
end in Karnataka, and, for the next three centuries and a half, 
there followed a stereotyped pattern of extreme perfection and 
resultant stagnation in the fields of territorial and political 
administration, in urban and rural economics and even in the 
fields of education, learning, art and architecture. This pattern 
is faithfully reflected in the many poetically composed, painsta- 
kingly engraved stone inscriptions of the early medieval period. 
. Again, when, in the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
empire of. Vijayanagara came to be well-established, this pattern 
suffered far-reaching changes, not always for the better. The 
period of Vijayanagara is a curious mixture of greatness and 
smallness; of progress and deterioration ; in everything that 
the rulers and the people of Vijayanagara built, in everything 
that they wrote, there is a spirit of confusion; a look of 
incongruity, and an atmosphere of non-settlement. These para- 
doxes are not only reflected in the political, administrative, 
social, economic, religious and architectural history of the period, 
but also in the numerous epigraphical productions, particularly 
in those from Karnataka. Also, unlike in the earlier period, 
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for the history of Karnataka under Vijayanagara, we have 
other types of equally important source material too. In order 
to lay stress on these differences between the age of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyana and their immediate successors on the 
one hand, and the age of Vijayanagara on the other, the 
medieval period of Karnataka history is here divided into the 
early medieval period, from the end of the tenth to the middle 
of the fourteenth centuries, and the late medieval period, from 
the middle of the fourteenth to the end of the seventeenth 
centuries, 


II 


Epigraphy is the life and soul of the early medieval history 
of Karnataka; the literary works of the period, though their 
contribution to our knowledge of the political history is meagre 
and not always reliable, are of some help to the historian in 
reconstructing the cultural and social history of early medieval 
Karnataka. Of similar utility to the historian are surviving 
architectural and sculptural monuments of that period. 


Whenever a new inscription is brought to light, it has to 
be subjected to certain initial test in order to establish its 
veracity or spuriousness. Its palaeography, language forms and 
any historical information it may contain will have to be scru- 
pulously compared and contrasted with those of the other already 
known records of the period and region to which the new dis- 
covery claims to belong; the details of date, if any, given in 
the record, will have to be verified. It so happens in many 
cases that even where one or more of these factors do not. fall 
in line with those of the other known contemporaneous epi- 
graphs, the new discovery is, after all, a genuine one. The 
script may ђе of a later period than the one to which the other- 
wise acceptable inscription belongs, the reason for this being 
that it may possibly be a later copy of an earlier inscription. 
An instance at hand is the Lakshmesvar Sankha-basti stone- 
tablet on which the texts (Ind. Ant., Vol. УП, pp. 101 ff.) of 
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an undated inscription of Pulakesin II and an inscription of 
Vikramaditya II dated in 734-35 A.D. are engraved, also in 
tenth century characters, after the text of a Ganga inscription 
of 968-69 A. D. Fleet has rightly pointed out that the texts of 
the two earlier inscriptions may have been copied down on that 
slab for the sake of preservation. Again, there may be an 
inadvertant mistake in the writing of the details of date, as in 
the case of the Keravase (South Kanara District) inscription 
(А.К. Ep. 1961-62, No. B 627) which, though engraved in 
Kannada characters of the fifteenth century, is dated in the 
Saka year 1083. It records an agreement of peace between 
Kamiraya-arasa, the Banga chieftain, and  Pandyadevarasa, 
ruler of the Kalasa-Karkalarajya. А few inscriptions belonging 
to the middle of the fifteenth century contain references to these 
chiefs, and if the Saka year 1083 is corrected into 1383, the 
Keravase inscription gains considerably in its importance for the 
history of that region. 


The languages in which early medieval Karnataka inscrip- 
tions are written are Kannada, Sanskrit and Tamil, and the 
scripts employed are Kannada, Nagari, Grantha and Tamil. 
While we have, for the ancient period of Karnataka history, 
a good many copper-plate charters which, though less in number 
than their contemporaneous stone inscriptions, are the main 
source of information for the reconstruction of political history, 
during the early medieval period, there was an inexplicable 
decline in the number of copper-plate inscriptions and a consi- 
derable increase in the number of stone inscriptions. Тһе few 
available copper-plate grants of this period do not add much to 
what historians have been able to gather from available stone 
inscriptions. 

“Тһе texts of many of the stone inscriptions of this period 
are long and communicative, and provide the historian with 
abundant and interesting material not only for political, but also 
{ог administrative, economie, social, religious, urban and rural 
history. The inscriptions of this period fall under two main 
categories : (1) Тће copper-plate grants and a majority of 
stone inscriptions are dana-sasanas, 1.е., inscriptions registering 
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grants; (2) A good number of inscriptions are what may be 
generally termed as memorial stones, i.e., inscribed and sculp- 
tured stones which commemorate relatives, preceptors and other 
great men ; inscriptions which commemorate men who committed 
self-immolation to keep their words of honour; Viragals or 
hero-stone inscriptions which commemorate heroic warriors killed 
in battle-fields ; sati-stones, with or without inscriptions, which 
commemorate faithful wives who entered the funeral pyres along 
with their dead husbands. 

The majority of the дапа-зазапа of the early medieval 
period are also raja-sasanas, i.e., copper-plate and stone inscrip- 
tions issued by, or in the names of some sovereign or feudal 
kings with the object of recording gifts made by the sovereign or 
feudal rulers, or by officials or private individuals or groups of 
private individuals or civil or merchant guilds. These records 
usually commence and end respectively with invocatory and 
imprecatory passages, either in prose or in verse or in both. The 
invocation is followed by the introduction of the ruling king with 
the usual titles and epithets of the family to which he belongs ` 
and also, in a number of instances, with an account of his 
genealogy. In case the ruler thus described is a sovereign, his 
introduction is followed by the mention of the feudatory ruler or 
imperial governor, in whose territory the donated objects and/or 
the recipients of the gifts, live or exist, along with his titles, 
epithets and office and, in a number of cases, along with an 
account of his genealogy too; in case some dandanayaka or the 
headman of the district (nalgavunda, etc.) or the village (urodeya, 
mahaprabhu, etc.) is associated with the grant, either as donor 
or аз joint donor or merely as the official representative of . the 
sovereign or of the feudatory ruler, his mention along with his 
epithets and titles, and again, in a number of cases, his genealogy, 
follows. There are also instances where descriptive genealogical 
accounts of purely private individuals who figure as donors are 
given in such stone inscriptions. Wherever the grants recorded 
in these dana-sasanas are made over to village assemblies for 
proper maintenance, the texts of these inscriptions next contain 
eulogistic accounts of the mahajanas. This is followed by the 
details of the grant and date, and then the inscription concludes 
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with the imprecatory passages. The foregoing is a generalised 
account of the contents of the dana-sasanas of early medieval 
Karnataka, and should not be taken to apply, in that very same 
order, to all the inscriptions of that nature and period. We have, 
for that period, a few Jaina dana-sasanas which commence with 
the well-known invocatory stanza Srimat-parama-gambhira, etc., 
followed by detailed succession accounts of Jaina pontiffs of the 
region from which the inscriptions hail, before the details of the 
grants, dates, etc., are recorded. 

As against the well-detailed donative inscriptions of this 
period, commemorative inscriptions, a majority of which are 
viragals or hero-stones, are brief and to the point. Generally 
speaking, they mention the ruler at whose behest the warrior 
took part in the battle, the date and manner of his death and the 
grant of compensation, if any, made to his bereaved dependents. 
There are also purely private hero-stone inscriptions which 
record the death of individuals in the course of countering 
cattle-raids, or in the course of border disputes between 
adjacent villages. Of the sati stones, very few bear inscrip- 
tions, most of them merely commemorating the sati by the 
symbolic representation of the right arm raised heavenward at 
the elbow. Of the other type of memorial stones, most of them 
record the death of Jaina pontiffs either by the observance of 
vows or by aging. A number of medieval inscriptions from 
outside Karnataka, such as the Sundha hill inscription (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XV, pp. 70ff.) of Chahamana Chachigadeva, of 1262 
A.D., which mentions Chahamana Kelhana's war with Уадауа 
Bhillama, and the Gaya inscriptions of Hoysala Narasimha III, 
Krishnadevaraya and Асћушагауа (Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, 
p. 108) and a few epigraphs from the Andhra and Tamil 
countries also have a bearing on the history of early medieval 
Karnataka. 


In this class of source material, Bilhana's Sanskrit maha- 
kavya (epic) Vikramankadevacharita, Ranna's Gadayuddha in 
Kannada and Bhulokamalla Sarvajnachakravarti Somesvara III's 
recently published quasi-historical and partially available champu, 
Vikramankabhyudayam and his encyclopaedic magnum opus 
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Manasollasa or Abhilashitarthachintamani, both in Sanskrit, share 
the pride of place. While Gadayuddha апа —Manasollasa, 
either directly or indirectly, give us glimpses of the social life of 
Karnataka in the, early medieval period, Bilhana's Vikramanka- 
devacharita also contains here and there, and almost always 
inextricably intermixed with fiction and poetic exaggeration, а 
few important historical facts. Somesvara’s Vikramankabhyu- 
dayam is not available in full. Of what must have been a work 
of ambitious proportions, it is extremely unfortunate that only 
the whole of the first two Ullasas and a part of the third 
Ullasa have so far -been traced and published. The available 
portion of the work does no credit to Emperor Somesvara III 
as a historian, for he has given free expression to bias and 
prejudice in narrating the genealogical history of his family. 
To quote only one instance, in his great desire to run down 
and discredit Somesvara II, his paternal uncle and his father 
Vikramaditya VI's unlucky predecessor, the royal author goes 
to the extent of suggesting that Somesvara II, who is known 
from contemporary epigraphical evidence to have actually reigned 
between 1068 and 1076 A.D., was not even made a yuvaraja 
(crown prince) by his father. In this regard, he has indeed even 
outbeaten his father’s court poet Bilhana. Notwithstanding these 
defects, Vikramankabhyudayam deserves to be exploited by 
historians who get уегу interesting information from that work 
on the grandeurs of the capital city of Kalyana and on the 
social life of the period. The Vrata-khanda of Hemadri, who 
was an officer under Yadava Mahadeva (A.D. 1261-71), contains 
Some fairly reliable information on the history of that dynasty. 
To these literary works may be added the Kannada and Sanskrit 
works of Јаша authors, and the Kannada vachana-sahitya 
which are of considerable interest for the social and religious 
history of the period. 

As for the architectural and sculptural monuments of early 
medieval Karnataka, they not only provide the historians with 
information relating to social, cultural and religious lives of 
the people, but also provide us with an insight into the inter- 
Play of different periods, regions and schools of art on one 
another. Numismatics is of little importance as source-material 
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for the history of this period, as far as Karnataka is concerned. 
At the most, they add some confusion to what is otherwise a 
clear period of Karnataka history, as, for instance, the gold 
coins of Nigalankamalla Dandinagova, who has been identified 
(Ep. Ind., XXXII, pp. 77-78), on very valid grounds, with a 
local chief named Barmabhupala who was administering parts 
of the present Bijapur, Belgaum and Dharwar districts towards 
the close of the 12th century A.D., at a time when imperial 
authority in Karnataka was on the decline. 


ш 


For this period of South Indian history, though we have 
numerous copper-plate and stone inscriptions, epigraphy serves 
as only one of the main sources of information, sharing the 
pride of place, as source material, with the literary works of 
the Hindus, the chronicles of the Muslim historians and the 
accounts of the foreign travellers. But, for the particular 
history of the late medieval period of those parts of Karnataka 
which were included in the Vijayanagara empire, inscriptions, 
however indifferently and faultily written they might be, continue 
to be the most important source of information, a point 
which historians specialising. in this period are yet to take 
ample note of. 


Тће languages in which the Karnataka inscriptions of this 
period are written are Kannada, Sanskrit and Tulu and the 
scripts employed are Kannada, Nagari, Nandi-Nagari, Grantha 
and Malayalam. Тһе majority of the copper-plate and stone 
inscriptions of this period from Karnataka are donative records, 
issued either by the Emperors themselves or by local chieftains or 
provincial governors, who sometimes make no references whatever 
to the imperial authority in their records, or by guilds or 
private individuals. The texts of the dana-sasanas of the 
Vijayanagara period are not presented in any regular pattern 
as they were in the earlier period, and we rarely meet with the 
scribal skill and literary flourishes, so very characteristic of the 
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early medieval Karnataka epigraphs. Besides the dana-sasanas, 
there are also'a number of copper-plate and stone inscriptions, 
some of them containing no references to imperial authority, 
which record political compacts between two or more local 
chieftains, who were till then at constant war with one another ; 
these records give us rare glimpses into the comparative military 
strength of the various parties to the agreements; we have 
inscriptions which record the uprisings of local chieftains and 
their subjugation by the Emperors themselves or by their 
officers and generals; inscriptions which record the conferment 
of honours and offices, such as the talavarike, gaudike, nayakatana, 
атата-тадате, etc., on servants and subordinates by the 
Emperors ; there are epigraphs which record the settlement of 
disputes between the citizens, or between the merchant guilds, 
of different sectors of certain towns; these inscriptions en- 
lighten us on the movement, purchase and sale of commodities 
and contain valuable information on conditions which promoted 
or curtailed local and foreign trade; we have inscriptions which 
refer to the outbreak of communal disturbances апа their 
settlement. As in the earlier period, we have also memorial 
Stones set up to commemorate great men and preceptors, dead 
warriors and satis. Sati stones bearing the symbolic representa- 
tion of the hand raised heavenward above the elbow, and not 
otherwise inscribed, become numerous during this period. 


Literary source material of particular relevance to late 
medieval Karnataka is not as abundant as for the other terri- 
tories of the Vijayanagara Empire. Information culled out from 
the many available Kaifiyats, Kalajnanas, Muslim chronicles and 
foreigners' accounts, apply to Karnataka also wherever they lend 
themselves to generalisations. 

The Virasaiva, Vaishnava and Jaina works of the period 
throw little light on political history. However, the Sivatattva- 
ratnakara of Keladi Basavaraja and the Keladi Nripavijaya of 
Lingannakavi are of considerable importance to the historians, 
in spite of many of their assertions being easily disproved. The 
Keladi Nripavijaya in particular awaits a detailed and careful 
Study, with particular reference to the available epigraphical 
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material. When this is done, I am sure that work will prove to 
be of greater réliability than is at present conceded. The Sthala- 
puranas and other local legends are known to contain, here and 
there, some grains of historical truth. 


The surviving architectural and sculptural monuments of 
Vijayanagara Karnataka, besides helping the historian in knowing 
more about the social, cultural and religious lives of the people, 
also bring him, in a fascinating way, face to face with the many 
inconsistencies of the period ; as for numismatics, many varieties 
and denominations of Vijayanagara coins have been found in 
Karnataka and many more varieties find frequent mention in the 
inscriptions. of that period. А large number of inscriptions 
contain interesting references to provincial mints and to the modes 
of circulation and exchange. 


IV 


In terms of their utility to the historian, the different 
categories of primary source material discussed above may be 
broadly brought under two heads : (1) historical, and (2) quasi- 
historical. If, by historical source material we strictly mean 
only that source which is purely historical, only the available 
coins of the medieval period of Karnataka could be brought 
under this head. But such an attitude will amount to the nega- 
tion of the true significance of 'historical truth', to find out and 
propagate which is the primary aim of all historians. ‘Historical 
truth', according to me, is an assertion which is acceptable to the 
majority of scholars, provided and as long as it is not disproved 
by another source of information which is at least as reliable 
as the source of information on which such assertion is based. 
If, with this definition of historical truth as the guideline, we 
proceed to sift those sources which contain more historical 
truth than fiction from those which contain more fiction than 
historical truth, we shall have to accord epigraphy its place, along 
with the coins, as ‘historical source material’, Literary works 
and chronicles which draw heavily upon secondary sources and 
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which reek with human bias and prejudices, foreigner's accounts, 
which are largely based on hearsay and brief experiences, and 
architectural and sculptural monuments, which become evidences 
only when interpreted, are only quasi-historical source material ; 
they are dependable only in so far as they corroborate what is 
known from historical source material and are acceptable in 
cases where their implications will suit other facts of history, 
as known from historical sources. 


Of ‘the historical sources, as I have already pointed out, 
coins play a very unimportant role in the medieval history of 
Karnataka, for which period the other historical material, 
epigraphy, is available in plenty. However, the available epi- 
graphical source material is not wholly reliable. While hero and 
sati stones and inscriptions recording the sett'ements of disputes, 
etc, are almost entirely dependable, unhistorical portions being 
easily discernible by the very nature of these records, the dona- 
tive inscriptions of medieval Karnataka, particularly those of the 
earlier period, are, in part, mixtures of facts and fiction. Тһе 
grant portions of these records, giving details of the gifts made, 
of the donors and donees and also the details of the dates on 
which such grants were made, in so far as they lend themselves 
to verification, are wholly reliable. It is only with reference 
to the genealogical accounts and the eulogy of the ruling kings 
that doubts inevitably crop up in the minds of historians. Even 
here, the genealogical accounts of the lesser families and perso- 
nalities and their exploits are of a more reliable nature, obvi- 
ously because any exaggeration will have to be on a lesser scale ; 
what is more, these accounts do provide us with very important 
and reliable material for regional and local history. Thus the 
portions about which historians will have to be very wary are the 
genealogical and eulogistic accounts of imperial rulers. It is in 
these cases that the historian has to apply the scale of historical 
probabilities and sift, on the strength of available evidences and 
to the best of his critical acumen, facts from fiction, and then 
probe deeper into the former. To quote only an instance or two, 
l may refer here first to the years of Kalachuri ascendancy in 
Karnataka. Тһе brief period of less than two decades, in the 
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second half of the twelfth century, during which the Kalachuris 
had eclipsed the power of the Chalukyas of Kalyana, was one of 
such intense political confusion and religious revolution in 
Karnataka that the. former never had any real chance of stabilis- 
ing and perpetuating their imperial status. Yet, many of their 
inscriptions which seek to give the descriptive genealogy of that 
royal house make tall claims for some of their rulers, Bijjala 
who was the real founder of the Kalachuri Empire is credited 
with victories over the rulers of Simhala, Turushka, Magadha, 
Nepala, Vengi, Kalinga, Gurjara, Lata, Saurashtra, Malava, 
Anga and Vangala;. his son Rayamurari Soyideva claims to 
have defeated the rulers of Anga, Kongaja, Andhra, Chola, 
Lata, Gurjara, Khasa, Kimira, Kalinga, Magadha, Turushka, 
Chera and Saurashtra. As for Bijjala, we do have somewhat 
reliable epigraphical evidence to believe that he came into 
conflict with the Chalukyas, who were then masters of Gurjara, 
Lata, Saurashtra and Malava, the Cholas and the Andhras, 
either when he was still а feudatory of the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana or after the Kalachuri usurpation; so also, we may 
believe, on the strength of epigraphical evidence of an uncertain 
nature, that Bijjala’s son Soyideva may have fought against the 
Andhras, the Cholas and the Gurjaras, either during his father’s 
regime or after he became the monarch. The rest of the claims 
made for father and son are mere conventional hyperbole. 

Billama V of the Yadava dynasty which could establish its 
rule, as far as Karnataka was concerned, only over the northern 
parts, claims to have scored victories over the Malavas, Varalas, 
Kalingas, Gurjaras, Cholas, Gaudas, Panchalas, Angas, Vangas 
and Nepalas. While the claim is, for the most part untenable, 
we know from epigraphical evidence that the Yadava ruler did 
invade the territories of the Malavas, the Gurjaras and the 
Chahamanas of Nadol. His epithets Malavamallam and Gurjara- 
varan-ankusam provide added support to this epigraphical 
evidence. 

It becomes clear from what has been said above that some 
types of inscriptions are more reliable than others and that, 
among the latter, certain parts of the text are less reliable than 
the rest. But it must be borne in mind that epigraphy, as a 
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source material, proves to be a mixture of facts and fiction, only 
in so far as the writing of the history of sovereign ruling houses 
is concerned. The information it provides for the history of 
local ruling families, for the families and careers of important 
generals and officers, for the administrative, territorial, economic, 
social, religious and cultural conditions of medieval Karnataka 
is of a highly dependable nature, far more solid, copious and 
factual than the information we get from literature and other 
non-epigraphical source materials. 


As for the quasi-historical sources, while literary evidence 
on political history is still meagre but may grow in quantity and 
importance when new works, such as Somesavara III's Vikra- 
mankabhyudaya, are published or when old works are subjected 
to more critical studies, the available literature has been fairly 
well-utilised for the understanding of Karnataka's cultural and 
religious history. In the case of medieval art and architecture, 
however, while much progress has been registered in the study, 
in isolation, of individual or groups of monuments, their con- 
tribution to the cultural and social history of Karnataka has nof 
been sufficiently exploited and highlighted by historians; Secular 
sculptures have not received as much attention at the hands of 
scholars as the images of gods and goddesses. 


Apart from these historical and' quasi-historical primary 
source material, there is another type of growing source material, 
which may be called secondary source material, іп the form of 
general, regional or dynastic histories, based on the historical 
and quasi-historical sources as well as on earlier secondary 
sources. Among this type of source material Fleet's Dynasties 
of the Kanarese Districts (Bom. Gaz., Vol. I, Part II) occupies 
an important and almost wholly unassailable place, so far as 
reliability 15 concerned. Тһе many unpublished research treatises 
which are stacked in the University libraries and which deal with 
the political, and regional history of Karnataka, I would prefer 
to classify under the head of tertiary source material. The 
extent to which works belonging to this type of source material 
should be utilised by historians wholly depends upon the extent 
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to which these works are based upon historical and quasi-his- 
torical source material. 


V 


I may be permitted to register here my personal view that 
with the increase in the output of works on Karnataka history, 
there is a growing tendency on the part of historians to draw 
more and more from such secondary sources, giving, in that 
process, less and less attention to the primary sources. No 
doubt references to such publications as the Epigraphia Indica, 
the Epigraphia Carnatica, the South Indian Inscriptions Series, 
and the Indian Antiquary which provide the historian with much 
valuable source material, abound in works on Karnataka history. 
But the treatment of these primary sources always falls in line 
with the earlier ones even where a new approach is warranted. 
To quote only one instance here, Devaraya II of Vijayanagara 
is generally taken to have ended his reign in A.D. 1446, obviously 
because his sons' (Vijayaraya's and Mallikarjuna's) inscriptions 
start making their appearance from that year onwards. This view 
ignores the fact that a few available inscriptions dated during 
1446-49 A.D. refer to the reign of Devaraya II. That this 
Emperor lived and ruled at least until August, 1448 A.D. and 
perhaps even until April, 1449 A.D. is shown by an inscription 
{тот Barakuru in South Kanara district. It is known that to- 
wards the end of his reign, a plot was hatched by his own brother 
to murder Devaraya II by administering poison. Though the 
plot failed to achieve its main purpose, Devaraya may have fallen 
seriously ill as a result of consuming some of the poisoned food 
meant for him, The Barakuru inscription of April, 1449 A.D. 
states that Rayarasa Odeya, who was then governing the 
Barakuru-rajya on the orders of Devaraya II, went, at the bidding 
of the Emperor, to the shores of the Western Sea and made a 
grant of money, on the occasion of a solar eclipse, in order that 
the peril which had befallen the Emperor might cease, thus 
making him the ruler of the entire empire (immadi Devaraya- 
maharayarige  bandantha kantaka — mishkantakavagi sakala- 
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samrajyav-agi ayushy-abhivriddhiy-aga bekendu). This leads us 
to conclude that though Devaraya II survived the plot, he must 
have fallen a victim to some serious illness, Тһе solar eclipse, 
which was made the occasion for the grant, was evidently the 
one which occurred in August, 1448 A.D. It is thus certain 
that Devaraya II was still alive and ruling, at least until the end 
of August, 1448, when the grant was made, if not until April, 
1449 A.D., when the inscription registering the grant was 
engraved. This and numerous such inscriptional texts, medieval 
as well as early, deserve to be critically reviewed and their import 
duly taken note of and incorporated in the history books. 


Though historians never tire of saying that history is not 
merely an account of the deeds and misdeeds of emperors alone 
and that it is the factual story of mankind in general, very little 
has been done as yet to bring into historical focus the develop- 
ment or degeneration, whichever is true, of Man from what he 
was to what he is. This applies to the history of Man in 
Karnataka as much as to men in other parts of India. Epigraphy 
Offers ample material for the elaborate and detailed study of 
the objective as well as subjective phases of life of the 
Kannadigas through the ages. Only very little work has been 
done in this field, mostly as incidental chapters in books on 
the political history of Karnataka. Epigraphy, therefore, 
continues to be, for the most part, an untapped source material. 

On the other hand, the lives of the common men of 
Karnataka have been rebuilt on the basis of literary sources, 
especially on independent works or commentaries on subjects 
pertaining to dharma-sastra, Whatever may be the codes of 
living which these dharma-sastras prescribe for each caste 
stratum of the Hindu society, medieval epigraphical evidence 
Shows beyond doubt that, in actual practice, these codes were 
more often broken than followed. "Whatever may be the modes 
of punishment these dharma-sastras prescribed for different 
types of crimes, the historian is apt to find that, in practice, 
punishments not only differed from what are prescribed in the 
books but also differed from period to period and from region 
to region within Karnataka. The ideals of kingship, which are 
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elaborately defined in these treatises are time and again quoted 
in history books, but epigraphical evidence shows that only 
rarely these ideals were approached. Literary works speak of 
what is the ideal set-up while inscriptions reveal the actualities. 


VI 


Inscriptions serve as an easily accessible source material 
only to the extent to which they have been traced, deciphered 
and published. And the number of such inscriptions made 
available to the world of Karnataka historians is small, only a 
few Taluks in the 19 districts of Karnataka having been 
systematically surveyed. This task of surveying the entire state 
is a stupendous one. Difficult accessibility is only one of the 
problems facing the historian of Karnataka, the others being 
that of languages and scripts. Inscriptions in Karnataka are 
found written in Prakrit, Sanskrit, Kannada (archaic, medie- 
val and modern), Tamil, Telugu, Tulu and even. Malayalam 
languages and in the Brahmi, Nagari (early medieval and 
modern), old Telugu-Kannada, later Telugu-Kannada, Kannada 
(medieval and modern), Nandi-Nagari, Tamil, Telugu and 
Malayalam scripts. It is, therefore, obvious that in order to 
tackle the primary epigraphical source for Karnataka history, 
one will have to be a polylinguist and an accomplished epigraphist, 
which is not possible in all cases, and to some extent, not 
desirable too. 

Another difficulty 15 that of depending upon texts prepared 
and published by the epigraphists which, in some cases, are 
known to be wrong and misleading. . While the epigraphical 
publications of the Archaeological Survey of India are, for the 
most part, highly dependable, the same cannot be said of similar 
epigraphical publications brought out from time to time by other 
institutions and individuals. I may quote here an instance 
from the monumental Epigraphia Carnatica volumes. In Vol. XII 
is published (Tp. 81) a Hoysala hero-stone inscription of 1115 
A.D., belonging to the reign of Vishnuvardhana. А particular 
passage in that inscription has been read as Setti-Gavundan 
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Aluvakhedav-arusasiradalu nigalavikki Jayasingaduvarana munde 
surige-galagavam Рай and translated into ‘On the Aluvakheda 
people taking prisoners in the thousand, Settigavunda fought in 
front of Jayasingadu'. As a matter of fact, the correct reading 
of the passage is Setti-gavundon Aluvakhedav-arusasiradalu 
nigalav-ikki Jayasing-Aluvarana munde surige-galagavam kadi 
which really means ‘having pressed against or invaded the terri- 
tory of Aluvakheda-6000, Settigavunda fought against Jayasinga- 
Aluva’. The correct reading and translation thus reveal two 
new facts: a Hoysala invasion of Aluvakheda-6000, which 
roughly corresponds to the present-day district of South Kanara ; 
and the name Jayasinga-Aluva of the Alupa ruler who had to 
face the Hoysala invasion. Not being in a position to examine 
the stone in situ or to consult the inked estampages, historians 
like Saletore, Derret and Coelho had no choice but to accept, 
more or less fully, the readings and translation given in Vol. XII 
of the Epigraphia Carnatica. 

Not all the medieval Karnataka inscriptions so far traced 
have been published. Hundreds of them have been briefly noticed 
in the Annual Reports on Epigraphy, brought out by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. There is a growing tendency on the 
part of budding historians and research scholars to base too 
many of their interpretations and conclusions on these brief 
notices. Unlike the other epigraphical publications I have 
referred to above, these annual reports are not, strictly speaking, 
part of the source material They only seek to acquaint the 
historians with the nature and contents of fresh epigraphical 
discoveries. They are, therefore, an invitation to the scholars to 
make deeper studies of such of fhe noticed inscriptions as are 
related to the subject of each scholar’s study and specialisation. 


It will be clear from the foregoing discussion that for the 
history of medieval Karnataka, epigraphy provides the bulk of 
information, and that literature, architecture and sculpture, if 
sufficiently tapped, could offer much more to the historians than 
they have been made to yield so far. For inscriptions to continue 
to yield their secrets to the historians, there is a greater need 
today of accomplished epigraphists. Now and then a voice of 
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apprehension is raised, and rightly so, that the already reduced 
circle of epigraphists is getting smaller and smaller. May con- 
ferences such as these inspire young historians to learn and 
master the difficult subject of epigraphy. 


Modern Period 


SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
MYSORE 


Dr. К. №. V. SASTRI 
(Formerly of the University of Mysore) 


I 


THE PERIOD covered in this paper is from 1761 to 1947. The 
former date signifies the origin and the latter marks the extinc- 
tion of the New Monarchy in the state which in Indian history 
was called Mysore. Popularly, it is the period from Haidar Ali 
to Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV, although the former began his 
career much earlier than 1761 and the latter's influence continued 
even after his death. 

The characteristics of this period of 186 years are many, 
of which the following may be described as prominent : 


l. So long as the state was a Sovereign kingdom, it was 
a military power in the Deccan and South India. 

2. When it became a subsidiary state in subordinate 
alliance with the Supreme Power, i.e., the British, it was 
small in size and completely land-locked, and served as 
а back-water during the storms in British India. 

3. In either case, in independence or subordination, the 
state attracted world-wide attention, 


Discerning scholars of today may see in these changes only 
a facet of the modern, national, historical process, viz., the 
struggle for and the establishment of the sovereignty of the British 
in India and the subsequent evolution of an administration 
directed from London and approved by public opinion in the 
civilised world. Until and unless free Mysore was conquered 
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and subordinated, the British could not proceed with empire- 
building elsewhere, and, conversely Mysore could not share 
Western culture and civilisation without sacrificing her sovereignty 
up to a degree and identifying herself with Britain politically. 


II 


Broadly speaking, the sources lie in two parts, in the English 
and Indian languages. This Section will commence with the 
first part. 

The monumental works of Dr. Narendra Krishna Sinha 
(on Haidar Ali) and Professor Mohibul Hasan Khan (on the 
History of Tipu Sultan) save the students their time in exploring 
the main events of the two reigns. To the young scholars their 
bibliographies should be more than ample. 

Two books of reference for Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan are 
Н.Р. Hawke’s Coins of Mysore (1856) and C.P. Brown's 
Carnatic Chronology (1853). Dr. B. Sheikh Ali's The East 
India Company's Policy towards Haidar Ali (a classic on the 
subject) and D.S. Achutha Row's Haidar Ali (unpublished) 
have been valuable additions. 

Dr. M. Н. Gopal (on Purnaiya’s Finance) and Dr. К. М. 
Venkatasubba. Sastri (оп The Administration of Mysore under 
Sir Mark Cubbon) have carried the work of the above-mentioned 
Calcutta scholars forward up to 1861 and also provided the 
future generation with bibliographies оп their respective 
subjects. 

C. P. C. Plowden’s Precis of Correspondence of the Govern- 
ment of India is an excellent summary of the political history 
of Mysore from 1831 to 1881. 

There are a few new works throwing light on Haidar and 
Tipu. These аге: 

The Cambridge History of India, Volume V 

Р.Е. Roberts : Wellesley 

О.К. Nambiar : The Mysore Navy 

Praxy Fernandez : Storm over 'Seringapatam 

A.E. Saldanha : The Christian Prisoners of War under Tipu 


5 
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For the period from 1861 to 1947 there are varied sources 
in English which may be classified as follows : 


(a) Simple Compilations. 

(b) Sectional Studies. 

(c) Essays. 

(d) Panegyrics. 

(e) Semi-Fictions. 

(f) Reprints. 

(g) Studies outside India in recent times. 
(h) Gazetteers. 

(i) Archival Records. 

(j) Catalogues and Guides. 


(a) Simple Compilations 


M. Shama Row : Modern Mysore (Two Volumes) 
Anonymous : А Political History of Mysore 

G. R. Josyer : History of Mysore and the Yadava Dynasty 
Р. В. Ramaiya : Political History of Mysore 

I. M. Muthanna : History of Karnataka 

P. Krishna Row: History of Mysore 

C. Hayavadana Row : History of Mysore (Three Volumes) 


(b) Sectional Studies 


M. Shama Row: Ten Years of Native Rule in Mysore 

Wesleyan Mission, Mysore: А Hundred Years in Mysore, 
1821-1021 

М. А. Narayana Ayyangar : The Restoration of Mysore 
in 1799 

M. A. Narayana Ayyangar: Mysore Pradhans 

Don R. Gustafson: Mysore—Post Rendition 

R. E. Frykenberg : History of South India, 1800-1880 

D. Muddachari : Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar IV 

K. Rajangam: History of British Diplomacy in Tanjore 


There are valuable studies like these in different historical 
journals in- India and abroad. 
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(c) Essay-types 


C. Rangacharlu: — The British Administration іп Mysore 
J. D. B. Gribble : Hyderabad and Mysore 


(d) Panegyrics 
A. Padmanabha Iyer : Modern Mysore 
(H. Srikantayya) “А Mysorean' : A Decade of Modern 
Mysore, 1926-1936 
(e) Semi-Fictions 
M. Shama Row : Indian Heroes 


L. H. Thornton : Light and Shade in Bygone India 
L. H. Thornton : Dust and Gems of Madras 


(f) Reprints 
Sir Murrary Hammick : Wilks’ History of Mysore (Two 


Volumes) 
Parliamentary Blue Book : The Rendition of 1881 


(g) Studies outside India in recent times 


J. D. Gurney : The British Relations with the Nawab of 
Arcot, 1760-1790 

Don К. Gustafson : Mysore—Post Rendition 

R. E. Frykenberg : History of South India, 1800-1880 

А. М. Казутоу : History of Mysore... in the 18th Century 

С. С. Davies : The Macartney Papers 

Hikmet Bargur : Tipu's Correspondence with the Ottoman 
Sultans 


(h) Gazetteers 


The Mysore Gazetteer : Garrett, L. Rice, C. Hayavadana 
Row (as editors of different’ editions on different 
dates). Being revised by Government. 

Mysore and Coorg by L. Rice. 


(i) Archival Records 


Mysore State Papers (Four Parts) 
Selections from the Records of Sringeri Mutt, Volume 1 
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B. Ramakrishna Row: Mysore State Papers (Four 
Volumes) 

В. H. Phillimore: The Geological Survey of India—His- 
torical, Volume I I: 

Parliamentary Blue Book: The Rendition of 1881 

The Mysore Blue Book Journal 


(j) Catalogues and Guides 


= 


Catalogue of Mysore Museum: Н. В. Oswald. 
The Bodleian Library. 

The India Office Library. 

The British Museum. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Lisbon and Coimbra Records. 

The Prussian State Library. 


Turning to the identity of scholars on Mysore history in 
Modern period the following are the well-known : 


M. C. Vedavalli, Syed Malika Banu, S. Vyjayanthi, В. К. 
Chakrapani Ayyangar, D. S. Achutha Rao, L М. 
Muttanna, S. N. Chandrasekhara, V. Raghavendra 
Row, S. Srikantha Sastri, G. S. Dikshit, M. S. Puttanna, 
H. Appanna Setty, P. B. Ramachandra Row, Jagirdar 
G. Venkata Row, M. H. Krishna, Gurudeva Aradhya, 
T. N. Subramanian, N. Venkataramanaiya, M. Inayet, 
P. Raghuvaradayalu Misra, P. Thirumala Char, S. N. 
Sen, Subodha Rama Row, K. Gopinatha Row, D. V. 
Gundappa, N. K. Sinha, R. N. Saletore, A. Subbaraya 
Бену, Е. W. Thompson, Edmund Bull, F. Goodwill, 
R. H. Campbell C. J. R. Price, С. W. Sawday, 
S. Silva, G. R. Josyer, B. K. Rangiah Naidu, L. P. N. 
Sastri, Anil Chandra Banerji, Abdul Qadir Sarwari, 
D. B. Dishalkar, К. Sajjan Lal, В. Shama Sastri, 
I. H. Qureshi, B. R. Keshava Murthy, Т. N. Vijaya- 
appa, B. Muddachari, K. 5. Nanjundappa, 5. Nara- 
simhan, C. Shivanna, Bani Bhattacharya, Ajit Kumar 
Niyogi, Meera  Kuckreja, Meenalochana Pathak, 
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M. Subba Rao, G. Rajamma, T. V. Gopalakrishnan, 
A. Cherian, В. V. Ramdas, К. М. Chitnis, Urmila 
Phadnis, K. Basavaraj Urs, Navarathna Rama Row, 
K. Subba Row (Retired Under Secretary). 


ш 


There are other sources, in the English and Indian languages, 
which are authoritative enough. The Commemorative Volumes 
in honour of elder historians like Sardesai, the Proceedings of 
Celebrations in memory of Bednore and Mysore Rulers, the 
Special Numbers of national newspapers like The Hindu, 
The Amrita Bazar Patrika, The Statesman and the semi-national 
newspapers like The Deccan Herald, as well as the Historical 
Section of The Oriental Conference, contain some valuable con- 
tributions from scholars. The Oriental Series of the Madras 
Government contains a first-class book on Haidar Ali. 

The typical examples of sources in Kannada are: С. К. 
Venkataramaiya's Aalida Mahaswamiyavaru, В. Ramakrishna 
Row’s Maharajaravara Vamshavali (in two parts), which is a 
revision of Chamarajendra Wodeyaravara Vamsha Ratnakara, 
Mummadi Krishnaraja Wodeyaravari Jayanthi Utsava Procee- 
dings from year to year. Mysore was prolific with magazines, 
journals and newspapers on the life and condition of the people 
in the nineteenth century. Of these, Mysore Chintamani was the 
foremost (in Kannada). But the newspapers in Kannada, edited 
by M. Venkatakrishnayya, with different names from time to 
time, contain frank and free comments upon the modern Mysore 
Administration ; after the last of these was transferred into the 
hands of Р. В. Ramaiya and published at Bangalore, they carried 
an English daily, The Daily News, with news and comments on 
modern Mysore not contained in their Kannada versions. ЋЕ 
Sharma’s and М. S. Мепкођа Row's Vishwa-Karnataka (а 
weekly in Kannada), and Alur Venkata Row's Jaya-Karnataka 
(a monthly in Kannada) contain examples of press criticism of 
historical facts in excellent style. D. V. Gundappa's Karnataka 
(a weekly in English) and after that the Karnataka Review of 
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Reviews were faithful records of events and of public opinion 
in M. Visveswaraya's time (as Dewan) and after; they were 
educative so far as the middle class was concerned. L. Gundappa's 
Маайа Радада! is a treasure-house of folk-lore in Kannada, and 
supplements the Laavanis of Gulesha and Vishakanta Row. 
Incidentally, these serve as answers to Sir Н. Newbolt's Verse 
on Seringapatam and Bernard Wyeliffes The Mussulman’s 
lament over the body of Tipu Sultan (in Persian), 

S. N. Sen's account of Haidar Ali (from Portuguese 
sources) is included in his Early Career of Kanhoji Angria ; 
S. У. Venkateswara's Administration under Hyder Ali and Tipu 
Sultan is hidden away as a Section in his Indian Political Ins- 
titutions, which is the second volume in his Indian Culture 
through the Ages. 

Veerakesari Seetharama Sastri's Dowlat of Haidar and Tipu 
in three parts in Kannada is a match in quality to G. А, Henty’s 
and Meadows Taylor's historical novels on Tipu Sultan in 
English. Tales of Haidar Ali, probably by С. Hayavadana Row, 
was serious history in the style of The Punch, but is not available. 
Т. М. Subramanian’s Haidar Kalam in Tamil is a translation of 
this book. Sir Walter Scott's Surgeon's Daughter is a fiction 
which throws sidelight on Tipu Sultan. 

N. C. Kelkar’s Maratha Aithihasika Powada (їп Marathi) 
is useful for a song on Tipu Sultan. There are splendid 
records in Marathi in the Bombay Archives, the Peshwa’s 
Daftar, D. V. Potdar’s Historical Institute at Poona and the 
Parasnis collections in Satara. The Hyderabad (A.P.) Archives 
contains records on Tipu Sultan in English, Persian and Urdu. 

Amritsar has come out with a Life History of Haidar Ali 
and Tipu Sultan in Urdu, in several volumes. 

In Malayalam, Sheikh Ayaz has been published. In Bengali, 
Mozammal Haq has published a popular version of Tipu Sultan. 
C. R. Sabharathnam’s Danayakana Kottai in Tamil is good for 
Tipu’s eastern forts defence studied in detail by F. Goodwill 
on these forts in English. 

Official publications, apart from those of the Archives all 
over India, are many. The speeches of the Maharaja of 
Mysore take the pride of place among historical sources. 
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Departmental reports, the details of the Proceedings in the 
State legislature (including those of the old Representative 
Assembly), the reports of the ad hoc committees(like the 1829- 
Disturbances, the Leslie Miller, the 1928-Sultanpet Ganapathi, 
Vidurashwattha and 1942-Congress Disturbances Committees) and 
of the annual Economic Conference in the Mysore State, the diaries 
of the delegations and high officials deputed to foreign countries to 
study special problems (like Thomas Denham, C. R. Reddy, 
K. Matthan, Leslie Coleman, Alfred Chatterton, N. Madhava Row, 
and M. A. Srinivasan), the evidence collected by and the 
recommendations of the four Constitutional Reforms Committees 
since 1909, the preliminary reports of M. Visvesvaraya on the 
feasibility of establishing an iron and steel factory at Bhadravathi, 
the evidence tendered before the Parliamentary Committees on 
Retrocession, Subsidy, Automobile Industry, etc., and the speeches 
of the Mysore Dewan in the Round Table Conferences of 1929- 
1931 and such other published records are of inestimable value 
for drafting a thesis on the Mysore Administration in recent 
times. 

Likewise, the speeches of the Viceroys and Governors- 
General of India (including C. Rajagopalachari), the secret 
reports of the British Residents in Mysore to the Political 
Deparment of the Government of India, the confidential reports 
of the Madras and the Bombay Governments against ‘experiments’ 
in the Mysore State, the private letters between the Maharaja 
of Mysore on one side and the Gaikawar and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya on the other, and such other documents (all or 
any of which if made available) are worth their weight in gold 
for a historian. 

I should add that the Gazetteers throwing light upon Mysore 
history in modern times commence іп 1815 (by Walter 
Hamilton) and are followed by one in 1855 (by Pharoah & Co.) 
and another in 1869 (by B. Krishna lyengar on the Kolar 
district). The State and the District Gazetteers of Madras. 
Travancore and Bombay (in old or new editions) are also of much 
help. The Survey of India reports carry valuab!e historical 
data. Foreign travellers have been many on account of the 
popularity of Mysore in the West. Tiger, elephant, plantation 
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industry, gold, wool, silk, etc., attracted sportsmen and business- 


men, and the members of the British Parliament were not far - 


behind in recording and publishing in the form of books their 
personal or party interest in the Mysore affairs. The catalogues 
in the Commonwealth Office in London and important libraries in 
Calcutta, New Delhi, Bombay, Madras, Bangalore and 
Trivandrum contain books written by these visitors to Mysore 
during the last one hundred years. 

In statues, historical tablets, pictures of the landscape and 
the country-side maps, in portraits (like those of Haidar Ali 
and the Maharajas of Mysore) in the museums at Bangalore, 
Srirangapattana and Bednore, in the Gallery in Scott's Bungalow 
at Paschimavahini, in the relics preserved in glass cases in 
England, in the rare exhibits by the Government on office 
walls in unexpected places there are facts and sentiments which 
are not altogether romantic, То take one example, there are two 
views of Srirangapattana hanging on the walls of the room 
occupied by the Headquarters Assistant to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Bangalore district which, if lost for any reason, 
would be a loss to the historical heritage of Mysore. It is 
amazing that they are still there in these days of ready market 
for treasures of Indian art in foreign countries. 


IV 


This narrative of sources of the history of modern Mysore 
may not be comprehensive and complete without reference to 
two pseudo-authorities in the same subject. 

The Government of Mysore have published very lately two 
books, namely, The History of Freedom Movement in Mysore 
and The Karnataka through the Ages. The scholarship of a few 
contributors in the field of political science and Indian history 
in these publicised compilations is unquestionable, as evident 
from their carlier writings and published works. Tt is, however, 
doubtful if all the chapters are equally good in either of them. 
As regards the first volume, there will be a challenge from impar- 
tial historians to the inclusion of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan as 
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‘freedom-fighters’. 

The Karnataka through the Ages is a mixture of chalk and 
cheese, In order to arrive at the conclusion that there was a 
Karnataka through the Ages, it has been presumed that 
(a) every part of India has a continuous history; and that, 
(b) Karnataka is a part of India. Karnataka and Kannada are 
not the same. Тһе tongue cannnot connote territory. Тһе 
compilation of R. Narasimha Char's Karnataka Kavi Charite 
is an illustration that language and literature know no barriers. 
Likewise the academy, Kannada Shahitya Parishad, does not 
imply Karnataka Political Union. English is spoken and written 
by people who live in independent states across oceans, 


V 


To conclude, some suggestions may be offered to young 
historians. The Baramahal Records are a mine of information, 
All of them, arranged in 22 Sections, may be digested and 
incorporated in the history of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan in 
a single volume with several parts. 

Аз sources of the history of Tipu Sultan, a few additional 
Persian Manuscripts are now available in India both in original 
Persian and in English translations, They are : Tipu Sultan's 
Dreams, Tippoo Nama, A Fragment of the memoirs of Tipu 
Sultan written by himself, The Letters of Tipu Sultan (not 
selected by Kirkpatrick) and Pedigree of the Rajas of Mysore 
(translated by Azad Anwar and Ghulam Hussain). There are 
а few more in the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, e.g., Risala-i 
Padakha, Muntakhab-i Dawabit-i-Sultani, Risala-i Kachhiri, 
Dabita-i-imthal-i-Ran — Raftan-i-Swwari, — Majwa-a's Hukum- 
Namahs, Ruz-Nama-i-Wukala-i. Haydarabad. 

A word may be said here about Tarikh-i-Khudadadi men- 
tioned on page 397 of Professor Mohibbul Hasan Khan's 
book. There is a book entitled Tarikh-i Saltanat-i Khudadad-i 
Mysore. 1 cannot say whether the two books are the same, The 
latter is a publication by Mahmud Khan Mahmud of Bangalore 
dated 1934, The portrait of Tipu Sultan is the same in the two 
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books. But а far better one, drawn and framed by Tipu's French 
artists for his bed-room, exists and could have been adopted 
with far better results. Tipu's taste for art could have been 
ilustrated by it. 


SOURCES ОЕ THE HISTORY ОЕ 
MINOR PRINCIPALITIES 


Dr. К. R. ВАЗАМА КАЈА 


(Karnatak University, Dharwar) 


I 


IN THE history of Karnataka the sixteenth century witnessed 
the fall of the Vijayanagara empire and the emergence of many 
of its feudatories, the Nayakas, as independent chieftains with 
their own territories. In the western part of Karnataka there 
rose to prominence during this period three kingdoms, namely, 
Keladi, Swadi and Bilagi. These principalities, though small 
when compared with the mighty Vijayanagara empire, played 
their role splendidly indeed in the history of Karnataka by con- 
tinuing the glorious traditions established by the famous Rayas 
of Vijayanagara. Certainly, the history of Karnataka would be 
incomplete without a full account of these rulers, and their 
political, social, economic, religious and literary activities. These 
three principalities fell in the eighteenth century before the 
onslaught of Hyder Ali, the ruler of Mysore. In the present 
article we shall examine the various sources of information for 
the reconstruction of the history of these three kingdoms (which 
is a sine qua поп for a researcher), take stock of what has already 
been done by scholars in this field and finally indicate what 
remains to be done. 


Ir 


The sources of the history of the Keladi kingdom may 
broadly be classified under two heads, viz., archaeological and 
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literary. In the archaeological group we have numerous inscrip- 
tions, and monuments like forts, palaces, temples and coins. 
Among the literary sources mention may be made of foreign 
writings and indigenous literary works. 


Lithic records and copper plates are by far the most valuable 
and dependable source for reconstructing the history of the 
Keladi chiefs. Epigraphs relating to the Keladi rulers have been 
mainly published in the volumes of— 


Annual Report of South Indian Epigraphy 
Annual Report of Indian Epigraphy 
Epigraphia Carnatica 

Epigraphia Indica 

South Indian Inscriptions 

Mysore Archaeological Report and others 


These inscriptions inform us of many details of the political, 
social and economic history of the period. Rightly do these 
epigraphs constitute the major source of information for the 
history of the Keladi kingdom. 

A line connecting the find place of these epigraphs will 
certainly give us an idea of the political division and the extent 
of their kingdom. Very often these records give us many 
details regarding revenue matters. Often while recording grants 
of land, the epigraphs relate briefly the history of the land, its 
sowing capacity, yield from the land, the original rent, numerous 
cesses levied on its original rent, remissions of land-tax with 
reasons for the same, and a host of other details. 

Some of these records throw a welcome light on the relative 
value of different denominations of coins of the Keladi chiefs. 

Three copper plates at the Kalavada Matha in Navalgund 
taluka of Dharwar district inform us of the high esteem in 
which the Keladi Matha was held by the chiefs of Keladi. The 
texts of all these three copper-plates are published in the Sarana 
Sahitya of April, 1965. 


у Some coins of the Keladi chiefs, struck in different metals 
like gold and copper and bearing figures and script, have come 
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to light. There is certainly the need for a drive to collect such 
coins of this period and make a study of the same. 


Monuments also throw much light on the aspirations and 
achievements of the rulers. These monuments are to be seen in 
different places which were once under the rule of the Keladi 
Nayakas. The Aghoresvara temple at Ikkeri, the Ramesvara 
temple at Keladi, the Parvati temple, the Nilakantesvara temple, 
the Anjaneya temple and Gudde Venkataramana temple, the 
impregnable fort and the palace at Nagar, the palace and the fort 
of Sivappa Nayaka at Bidnur and many others are really of 
great interest. A careful examination of all the available monu- 
ments of this period in places like Mirjan, Honnavar, Bhatkal, 
Baindur, Barakur, Basrur, Mangalore and Kumbla would certainly 
bring back to our minds the social and commercial contacts of the 
bygone days. 


As already mentioned above, two groups of literary sources 
are included in this category, viz., (a) foreign, and (b) indigen- 
ous. First we shall consider foreign literary sources. 

Next to the archaeological sources, foreign literary materials 
constitute an important source for the history of the Keladi 
kingdom. These accounts richly corroborate the information 
gathered from archaeological sources and native literary works. 
Further, they are of much use particularly for the later period 
of the Keladi history. They abound with details of physical 
features of the land, capital cities, forts, military organisation, 
wars, court life, dress and etiquettes of the officers. Really do 
they give us an idea of the extent of trade with foreign countries 
in pepper, rice, cardamum, chillies, and other commodities grown 
in the Keladi kingdom. These foreign sources also indicate the 
diplomatic contacts of the Keladi kingdom with foreign powers. 

The Portuguese accounts are to be found in such documents 
like the Archivo Portuguese Oriental, the Moncoes do Reino, 
Instrucoes and Jus Frucares, preserved in the Panjim Archives 
containing dispatches sent to the Portuguese Viceroys from 
Kanara and the Portuguese rulers from India and also instruc- 
tions sent to the Portuguese Viceroys. Fr. Heras, S. J. has 
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given English versions of many of these dispatches, Glimpses 
of Keladi history can be had from the Dutch Diaries of the 
Castle of Batavia consisting of accounts sent by the Dutch 
officers to their higher authorities. Volumes II and III (1929- 
31) of the Journal of the Bombay Historical Society contain 
extracts from the Batavia Dagh Register. The Record Office 
of Bombay has preserved the Secretariat Inward Letter Books, 
the Secretariat Outward Letter Books, and the Public Depart- 
ment Diaries which contain reports sent by the English factories 
from Tellichery to their Governor in Bombay. W. Logan's 
collection includes besides other papers the treaties and agree- 
ments concluded between the Keladi rulers and the English or 
the rulers of Malabar. 

Writings of foreign travellers give valuable historical in- 
formation. References to the Keladi rulers have been made in 
their writings by the foreign visitors to India like Francois 
Pyrara of Laval, a French traveller, John Fryer, Alexander 
Hamilton and Peter Mundy—all Englishmen, Pietro Della Valle, 
an Italian, and many others like Francis Buchanan, and John 
Pinkerton. Of all these accounts of foreign visitors those of 
John Fryer, Alexander Hamilton, Peter Mundy and Pietro Della 
Valle are of signal importance to us, as they contain valuable 
historical material. Between the years 1672 and 1681 John 
Гтуег, іп Englishman, travelled extensively in our country and 

, also Persia. The account of his travels was edited by William 
Crooke in a book form entitled 4 New Account of East India 
and Persia, with introduction and notes. Edward Grey edited 
in 1892 the account of the travels of Pietro Della Valle. This 
Italian traveller visited the court of Venkatappa Nayaka I and 
many other important places in the kingdom, while accompanying 
the Portuguese ambassador to Tkkeri in 1623. In 1920 Lt. Col. 
Sir Richard Carnac Temple edited the account of the travels of 
Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia. In 1930 Sir William Foster 
edited the account of the travels left behind by Alexander 
Hamilton, i 

Some of the later works of Englishmen like Frederick 
Charles Danvers, Sir Charles Fawcett and William Foster contain 
Original documents or personal observations of the rule of the 
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Keladi chiefs. Frederick Charles Danvers served as the Regis- 
trar and Superintendent of Records, India Office, London. His 
work The Portuguese in India, Being a History of the Rise and 
Decline of their Eastern Empire (London, 1894) contains reports 
he sent in 1892 to the Secretary of State for India in Council on 
the Portuguese records relating to the East Indies, preserved in 
the Archivo da Torre do Tombo, and the Public Libraries at 
Lisbon and Evora. William Foster published his work, entitled 
The English Factories in India 1661-1664, a calendar of docu- 
ments in the India Office in 1923. Sir Charles Fawcett's work, 
The English Factories in India, Vol. I (New Series) (The 
Western Presidency), 1670-1677, published under the patronage 
of His Majestys Secretary of State for India in Council, 
(Oxford 1936), contains much original information relating to 
the activities of the English factories in India between 1670 
and 1677. 


Among the indigenous literary works, Sivatattvaratnakara of 
Keladi Basavappa Nayaka I (also called Basavaraja), the Keladi 
Nripa Vijaya of Linganna, Virasaiva-Dharma-Siromani of Shada- 
kshari, and Chikkadevaraya Vamsavali of Tirumaleyarya are some 
of the chief writings containing historical information relating to 
the rulers of Keladi. 

Sivatattvaratnakara is a Sanskrit literary work compiled i 
about 1709 A. D. by Basavappa Nayaka (also called Вина 
raja), the Keladi chief who ruled from 1697 to 1714. Тһе 
whole work is divided into nine parts called kallolas each con- 
sisting of several chapters called tarangas. The whole work 
contains one hundred and eight tarangas. This book is a com- 
pendium of all knowledge. Particularly, in respect of polity it 
is excellent, The information with regard to the political history’ 
of the Keladi rulers is scattered in the description of different 
branches of knowledge. Hence it has to be culled out carefully, 
The information may, however, be accepted only when it is 
corroborated by other sources. 

In 1921 R. Shama Sastry edited the Keladi Nripa Vijaya 
with an introduction by A. R. Krishnasastry. The Editorial 
Introduction (p. vii) to this published work fixes its date between 
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1763 and 1804 A.D. approximately. Keladi Nripa Vijaya is written 
in the Champu style. It contains more historical informa- 
tion than is usual in such kavyas. Poet Linganna gives us a 
lucid account of the Keladi kingdom from its foundation to its 
final overthrow by Hyder Ali in A. D. 1763. It also contains 
much useful information about the gradual expansion of Bijapur 
іп the rest of Karnataka. It sheds considerable light on matters 
of administration like kingship, coronation, succession, adoption, 
the position of the Crown-Prince (Yuvaraja), regency, ministers 
and other officials, the Secretariat, and the office of the Karnika, 
public works undertaken by rulers and their officers, successive 
capitals of the ruling chiefs, military organisation including the 
exploits of military officers, and diplomatic contacts, settlements 
and treaties entered into with other powers. Keladi Мира 
Vijaya being a later work, it is quite probable that details of the 
rule of Basavaraja (the author of Sivatattvaratnakara) and those 
of his ancestors might have been taken to some extent from 
Sivatattvaratnakara. Certain points of difference іп this work 
may briefly be set out in the following way : 


(a) The Keladi Nripa Vijaya states that the emperor of 
Vijayanagara who recognised the growing strength and influence 
of these brothers and invited them to his presence was Krishna 
Raya, though it places Chaudappa’s installation in A.D. 1499 as 
the Nayaka of Keladi. 

This date, it should be noted, was full ten years before 
Krishna Raya ascended the throne. 

The Sivatattvaratnakara does not mention the name of the 
Vijayanagara king who sent for Chaudappa. 

‚ _ (b) The Keladi Мира Vijaya is silent about the ingtorious 
incident of Chaudappa’s imprisonment which took place according 
to Nuniz, at the behest of Tuluva Narasimha. 

(c) The assertion in Keladi Nripa Vijaya that the title 
Nayaka was conferred on Chaudappa by the Vijayanagara 
monarch is not corroborated by the epigraphs even of the period 
of his son Sadasiva Nayaka. 

(d) The Keladi Nripa Vijaya attributes to Chaudappa the 
change of capital from Keladi to Ikkeri in the cyclic year 
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Prajotpati (A.D. 1511-12). 

Citing no authority Rice places this event in about A.D. 
1560.2 Fr. Heras points out that this event took place in the 
reign of Chikka Sankanna? on the authority of Sivatattva- 
ratnakara, Buchanan says that the transfer took place in 
1514 А.Р 

(e) The Keladi Nripa Vijaya tells us that Sadasiva Nayaka 
met the Vijayanagara emperor Krishna Raya who was pleased 
with his prowess and bestowed on him the title, Immadi Sada- 
sivendra, But Sivatattvaratnakara tells us that the Nayaka met 
Rama Raya, the de facto ruler of the kingdom, during the reign 
of Sadasiva Raya. 

(f) The Keladi Nripa Vijaya gives us to understand that 
the successor of Sadasiva Nayaka was Dodda Sankanna Nayaka, 
the elder of his two sons. But Sivatattvaratnakara states that 
Sadasiva Nayaka was succeeded by Bhadrappa. 

(а) The Keladi Nripa Vijaya makes Chikka Sankanna, the 
contemporary of Aliya Rama Raya, and relates that he took 
part in the battle of Rakkasa-Tangadi. But this statement cannot 
be relied upon because the earliest date known for this Nayaka is 
A.D. 1570, ie., five years after the catastrophe. 

(h) The Keladi Nripa Vijaya is silent over some aspects 
of the relations of the Keladi rulers with those of Mysore. 
С. Hayavadana Rao, an eminent scholar, commenting upon the 
attitude of Sivappa Nayaka I towards Mysore, makes the follow- 
ing observation : 


"Although, according to the Keladi Nripa Vijaya, it was 
sheer loyalty to the empire which induced Sivappa Nayaka 
of Ikkeri to espouse the cause of Sri-Ranga VI, his real 
motive, according to the earlier work, Chikka Devaraya 
Vamsavali was nothing but self-interest.” 


Making allowance for some such lapses and super-natural 
elements, Keladi Nripa Vijaya may be regarded as а near- 
historical work. 

Virasaiva Dharma Siromani is another Kannada literary 
work written by Shadakshari, the minister of the Keladi ruler 
Basavappa Nayaka II, edited Ьу P. R. Karibasavasastri and 
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M. Dasavalingasastri, and published in the year 1908. This work 
contains an interesting genealogical account of the rulers of 
Keladi from Chaudappa Nayaka to Basavappa Nayaka II with 
some outstanding events of the period of these rulers. 

Tirumalaraya's Chikka Devaraya V amsavali is still another 
classic prose work in old Kannada, dealing with the history of 
the Mysore kings. As noticed earlier, it helps us in understand- 
ing the relations of the Keladi rulers with the kings of Mysore. 
This work was edited with a preface by M. A. Ramanuja 
lyangar and published in 1933. 

In addition to these works there are many indigenous 
chronicles and memoirs, some of which have been collected by 
Col Mackenzie and preserved in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library at Madras. Some of the useful manus- 
cripts are : 


(а) The Rajavamsavali, containg a genealogical account of 
the Keladi chiefs ; 

(b) The Kanthirava Narasaraja Vijaya, Maisuru Arasugala 
Purvabhyadaya Kadattam, dealing with the history of 
Mysore and the relations of Mysore with the Keladi 
kingdom ; 

(c) The Arasugala Parampare, Gersoppa Samsthanada 

Vishaya, containing details of the principality of 

Gersoppa. 

The Kaifiyats like : 

(1) Ustangi Ventike Saluva Sante-Bennur Kaifiyat, 

(2) Kaifiyat of Udugari, с 

(3) Капага Kaifiyat, 

(4) Kaifiyats of Mardala Makani, Arikuthara, Basrur, 
Kundapur, Kabbu-nadu, Kadari, Halsanad, Kapi, 
Hosangadi, and Bidarur; and 

(5) Hyder Kaifiyat. 


These works were written probably at a later period. They 
undoubtedly reflect genuine local traditions. If facts ‘could be 
sifted from fiction, they would certainly enrich the history of 
Keladi. 


Records available at some of the mathas, particularly the 
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Sringeri Matha, reveal to us the religious zeal of the Keladi 
rulers which was always exemplary. А careful scanning of 
these records will certainly throw light on their liberal attitude 
that ensured freedom of worship and mutual understanding 
among various communities. The Keladi chiefs made endow- 
ments in favour of many mathas, such as the Sringeri Matha, 
the Bhuvanagiri Matha in Sagar, the Mahattu Mathas at Keladi, 
the Champakasaras (Anandapura) Matha, the Ikkeri and Kere- 
koppa Mathas, the Mandalli Matha, the Virakta Matha at 
Cainakatte, the Allur Puranasetti Matha, the Channamallasetti 
Matha, the Mathas at Danivase, Chakkod and Basrur, and the 
Mulavagila Matha. The dvaita mathas of Udipi and Kudli also 
received encouragement. 


The history of Keladi becomes richer and more colourful 
when the legendary accounts pertaining to it are supported 
by other sources. There are a few published works in 
Kannada, based largely on such legendary sources, such 
as (i) Keladiya-arasara-purvottaram, (ii) Кеіайіуа-ағазаға- 
vamsavali, (iii) Tkkeri-yarasara-vamsavali, (iv) Ikkeri-yarasara- 
pilige, апа (v) Keladi-rayapaddhati. 

Thus we have, for the history of the Keladi kingdom, 
considerable archaeological evidences to supplement numerous 
literary sources in various languages, such as Sanskrit, Kannada, 
Portuguese, Dutch, English, Persian and Marathi. 


IH 


Based on either primary or secondary ог both types of 
sources, a number of articles and books have already been written 
on the history of the Keladi Kingdom. Robert Sowell gave 
for the first time a genealogy of the Keladi rulers in his Sketch 
of the Dynasties of Southern India, published in 1884. , Commen- 
ting on his views in 1910, L. D. Barnett contributed a paper 
to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Krishnappa, the 
Court Poet of Mysore, published an article in Kannada еп- 
titled ‘Keladi Samsthanada СһагИге in the Malenada Sama- 
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chara in-1918-19, a Kannada magazine. Shama Sastri contri- 
buted a paper in 1921 to the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic 
Society on the history of the Keladi monarchs. The same 
journal published in 1930 an article by S. N. Naraharayya on 
the history of Keladi. The Jayakarnataka, the Kannada weekly, 
published in 1926 Subbarao Chinnbhandara’s article entitled 
*Bidnur-rayadacharitre'. 

Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer gives us a brief account of the 
history of Keladi. Another work of Rice, Mysore and Coorg 
from Inscriptions and the monumental work of Wilks, History 
of Mysore, contain historical accounts of Keladi. The Aravidu 
Dynasty of Fr. Heras S. J. contains glimpses of Keladi history. 
F. G. Halkatti wrote in the Sivanubhava (August, 1929) an 
article entitled ‘Keladiya Venkatappa Nayaka (1583-1630)’. 
This paper gives us details regarding Venkatappa’s relations with 
his neighbouring rulers, construction of towns and markets, 
temples, endowments to mathas and encouragement to men of 
learning. JIkkeri Samsthanada Charitre, written in Kannada 
by M. S. Puttanna in 1931, is yet another work that gives 
us a concise and connected account of the Keladi rulers. 
Sri N. Lakshminarayana Rao contributed an excellent article 
entitled "The Nayakas of Keladi' to the Vijayanagara Six- 
Centenary Commemoration Volume, published in 1936. 
К. О. Swaminathan wrote in 1957 a book entitled The Nayakas 
of Ikkeri. It was E. M. Alvares who attempted at giving a 
fairly comprehensive account of the Keladi monarchs іп his 
thesis entitled The Nayakas of Ikkeri. Неге the author has 
made use of the Portuguese and the Dutch sources. Professor 
G. S. Halappa has given a vivid account of the Keladi polity 
in his article published in the Karnataka University Journal, 
Vol. IV, 1960 (рр. 47-57). Aigal. С. M. published an article 
entitled *Keladiya Nayakaru' in the Kannada Sahitya Parishat 
Patrike (XII, 137-154). Н. С. Mallikarjuna Wodeyar in his 
note 'Ikkeri Nayakaru' on the observation made by K. D. Swami- 
nathan in his work, The Nayakas of Ikkeri (on page 161) with 
regard to Queen Virammaji, the Keladi Chief, published in 
the Sarana Sahitya, August 1962, supported by evidences the 
view that Queen Virammaji was not at all immoral, as attributed 
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Бу some contemporary chronicles. Suryanath Kamath has given 
an account of the position of a certain community known as the 
Gauda Sarswats in the court of Ikkeri, in his article entitled 
‘Ikkeriya Asthanadalli Gouda Saraswataru' in the Navalharata, 
November, 1962. The rule of the Keladi chiefs in South Kanara 
is dealt with in В. Ramanayaka’s article ‘Dakshina Kannadadalli 
Ikkeri Nayakara Alike’, published in‘ the Tenkanadu (Kasar- 
gode, 1947). 


А valuable thesis on the administrative system of the Keladi 
kingdom has been written by К. N. Chitnis. The work is 
largely based on inscriptions, and hence very much authentic. It 
is of immense use for the proper understanding of the adminis- 
trative as well as economic history of the Keladi kingdom. 
B. Sivamurthy Sastry in his article, ‘Keladi rajara sahitya seve 
hagu kala prema’ published in the Sarana Sahitya (December, 
1967) details the encouragement the learned chiefs of Keladi 
gave to the men of letters. 

The Karnatak University published in May, 1969, Dr. G. 
S. Dikshit’s booklet, Keladi Nayakaru written in Kannada. It 
contains in a nutshell an excellent account of the sources for the 
history of the Keladi kingdom, its rulers, and the life of the 
people under thera. 


A conference on Keladi history was organised in Shimoga 
in May, 1969. Scholars assotiated with this conference made 
many contributions towards a greater understanding of the history 
of the Keladi chiefs and the socio-economic life of the people 
ruled by them. 

Sri S. R. Rao in his presidential address, while explaining 
how archaeology and tradition could be complimentary to each 
other in reconstructing the history of a region, narrated the 
thrilling results of the explorations of the west coast, recapitulated 
the greatness of the Keladi rulers, and made а few remarkable 
suggestions regarding the lines on which future research should 
be carried out. These suggestions are noticed in the last part of 
this section. 

Mrs, Shiviah, in her article ‘Krishnadeva Raya and 
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Chaudappa Nayaka of Keladi' discussed in detail the circum- 
stances that finally led to the installation of Chaudappa Nayaka 
as the chief of Keladi by the Vijayanagara ruler. She examined 
in detail the information given in Keladi Nripa Vijaya about the 
relations between Krishnadeva Raya and Chaudappa. Sankanna, 
in her opinion, might be a surname or alias of Chaudappa. The 
‘Sukkula Nayaka’ of the Rayavachakamw and Sankula Nayaka 
of the Krishnaraya Vijayamu could be corrupt Telugu versions 
of Sankanna. On the basis of inscriptional and literary evidence 
Dr. B. R. Gopal made attempts at identifying the Keladi chief, 
Sadasiva Nayaka, with the title "Immedi Sadasivendra'. 

In his translation of folios 375b-378a of the Fusuhat-i- 
Adilshahi (a British Museum manuscript), composed in Persian 
at Bijapur about 1646 A.D. during the life time of Muhammad 
Adil Shah (1627-1656), Sri P. M. Joshi, an eminent scholar, 
describes in graphic detail the dissensions between Kankaya 
Nayaka of Bedari and Virabhadra of Ikkeri (Keladi), and the 
conflict between Randaula Khan, the general of the Bijapur 
Sultan Adil Shah, and Virabhadra which culminated in the con- 
quest of Ikkeri, the capital of the latter by the former. 

On the basis of the Portuguese records in the Historical 
Archives of Goa, B. S. Shastry wrote an article entitled “А 
Portuguese Account of Their Relations with Вазауарра 
Nayaka II Concerning Тшай Angria : 1747-1750’, giving some 
details regarding the relations of the Keladi chief Basavappa 
Nayaka II with the Portuguese concerning Tulaji Angria during 
the years 1747-1750. 

On the basis of details gathered from contemporary Kannada 
sources Haidar Nama, and Keladi-Nripa Vijaya of Linganna, the 
Persian source of Nishan-e-Haidari of Hussain Ali Kirmani, 
the French sources such as Michaud and De La Tour, and the 
English works of Robson and Wilks, Dr. B. Sheik Ali in his 
article "Factors responsible for Haidar's Conquest of Bidnur' 
made an excellent analysis of the various factors that helped 
Haidar's conquest of Bidnur. These circumstances were political, 
military and economic together with the readily available pretext of 
internal dissensions in the land comprising Keladi during the rule 
of Virammaji. 
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р. М. Krishnayya, while describing the circumstances lead- 
ing to the establishment of the rule of the Haleri Rajahs in 
Coorg, revealed that the dynasty of the Haleri Rajahs of Coorg 
traced its descent from the Ikkeri royal family, and gave inter- 
esting details of the relations between the chiefs of Ikkeri 
(Keladi) and the Rajahs of Coorg in his article ‘Nayakas of 
Ikkeri or Nagar and the Haleri Rajahs—Their Interrelation’. 

Dr. G. S. Gai threw welcome light on certain aspects of the 
history of Keladi with the help of details drawn from the Benares 
and Udipi inscriptions relating to the Keladi dynasty. Three 
records relating to the chiefs of Keladi are found at Varanasi. 
They probably refer to the repair, renovation or excavation of 
Kapiladharatirtha at Varanasi. The text of these records is in 
Sanskrit and Kannada. The epigraphs are dated May 25, 
A. D. 1655. They refer to the two rulers of Keladi, Sivappa 
Nayaka and Venkatappa 1, great grandsons of Sadasiva Nayaka, 
grandsons of Sankanna Nayaka and sons of Siddappa Nayaka. 
The récords therefore indicate a joint rule. 

Further, these epigraphs have also a Persian text in nastalic 
relating to the reign of Shah Jahan bearing the date, Hijari 
1065, 29 year of rule, Rajab 29 corresponding to May 25, A.D. 
1655. Here both Sivappa and Venkatappa are described as well 
wishers and servants of Shah Jahan. 

The Udipi inscription dated A.D. 1602 records a grant to 
Sri Krishna of Udipi by Bhadrappa Nayaka, son of Venkatappa 
Nayaka. These two records shed considerable light on the 
religious zeal and liberality of the Keladi chiefs. 

D. T. Joshi gave a brief but comprehensive account of the 
history of North Kanara under the Keladi rulers. Commercially, 
this region of North Kanara was very important then. It played 
a great role in the economy of the Keladi kingdom. Foreign 
powers like the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French and the 
English sought the good will and favour of the Keladi rulers, 
for they depended to a great extent on Kanara for the supply 
of rice and spices. While the Keladi kings obliged the 
foreigners by granting trade concessions, they did not sacrifice 
their commercial independence and interest in promoting trade 
and commerce. 
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Dr. 5. U. Kamath in his paper 'Keladi Rule Over South 
Kanara' presented a connected account of the Keladi rule over 
South Kanara which was popular and marked by benevolent acts, 
deliberate efforts to increase the prosperity of the region by 
encouraging agriculture and trade, devotion to local deities, and 
munificent grants to places of worship. The whole account is 
based on the already published source material. 

Dr. M. Chidanandamurthy in his article ‘Keladi Nripa 
Vijaya-Vandu Aitihasika Kavya’ brought out the importance 
of the study of Keladi Nripa Vijaya for a better understanding 
of the political and social history of the Keladi kingdom and 
dealt on the need for another edition of the same by a student 
of the language. К. Gunda Jois drew attention to a manuscript 
relating to the history of the Keladi chiefs. He pointed out that 
this manuscript might be of value for the study of the history 
of Keladi after the fall of Bidnur. 


IV 


It may be indicated that there is still need for fresh research 
and writing of a comprehensive account of the political history 
of the Keladi Nayakas. The beginnings of the Keladi kingdom 
are still in obscurity. There is need for a probe in this direc- 
tion. The relations of the Keladi Nayakas with their neighbours 
—Mysore, Gersoppa, Bijapur, Belgutti, and Coorg, as well as with 
foreigners like the Portuguese, the Dutch and the English need 
а careful examination. Yet another important historical aspect 
of the Keladi history is their military organisation which demands 
special attention of scholars. Further, a study of the contri- 
butions made by the Keladi Nayakas to the literary and artistic 
traditions of the land has to be made. Particularly the study 
of the art and architecture of their kingdom is still incomplete. 
Attention may also be drawn to the need {ог collecting documents 
that are at the disposal of various mathas, partronised by the 
Keladi chiefs. These records would certainly throw much light 
on the religious zeal of the Keladi rulers and their attitude 
towards various religious sects. Some of the source materials 
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that are in the Portuguese, the Dutch and the Persian languages 
are to be rendered into English, so that they could be studied by 
scholars who may not know these languages and who might 
benefit by the information, Lastly, it may be indicated here that 
there is the need for further epigraphical survey in the area 
ruled by the Keladi chiefs. 


У 


The sources for ‘the history of the Swadi kingdom may 
broadly be classified as we have done earlier under two heads, 
viz. archaeological and literary. Іп the archaeological group 
we include inscriptions, and monuments like forts, palaces and 
temples. In the literary group there are. foreign writings and 
indigenous literary works. 


As noticed above, inscriptions written on stone and copper 
plates are the most valuable and dependable source of information 
for the study of the history of any region. Epigraphs relating 
to the chiefs of Swadi have been surveyed and included under 
the Bombay Karnatak collections of the South Indian inscription 
Volumes. 


For the history of the Swadi kingdom monuments supply 
us with many interesting details regarding the achievements of 
the rulers and the splendour of their rule. Ruins of old forts 
like the one at Sirsi, Sadasivagad in the neighbourhood of 
Karwar, the fort wall at Sambrani near Halyal and the Swadi 
fort at Ankola certainly help us in understanding the military 
strategy pursued by these chiefs, The relics in the Madhukesvara 
temple at Banavasi, the sculptural remains at Swadi, and the 
spectacular Sahasralinga, also known as Bandebasappa, іп the 
thick of the forest near Hulgod about eight miles away from 
Sirsi, give us an idea about the religious zeal and liberality of the 
Swadi chiefs. Тһе palace ruins at Swadi and the palace of the 
Swadi family at Bandewadi іп Goa indicate the prosperity and 
grandeur of the Swadi chiefs, АП these monuments need careful 
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examination for a proper understanding of the history of the 
Swadi kingdom. 


Foreign writings constitute an important source for the 
history of the Swadi Kingdom. These accounts corroborate the 
information gathered from archaeological and indigenous literary 
sources, They contain many details of the physical features of 
the land and descriptions of cities. They also give us an idea 
of the extent of trade with foreign countries in spices, particularly 
pepper. 1 

John Fryer, an Englishman, travelled extensively in, India 
and Persia between the years of 1672 and 1681. William Crooke 
edited the account of his travels in a book entitled А New 
Account of East India and Persia. Егуег gives us details 
regarding the fame that Swadi kingdom had attained for its 
trade in spices, particularly pepper. He also makes references 
to Swadi's military strength and army organization. 

Sir William Foster edited the account of the travels left 
behind by Alexander Hamilton. The latter speaks in high terms 
of the prosperous conditions of Swadi with particular reference 
to the pepper obtaining in the Swadi kingdom and its two sea- 
ports, Ankola and Mirjan. 

The travel account of Buchanan, an officer of the East 
India Company, contains references to the chiefs of the Swadi 
principality. He got some details of the Nayakas of Swadi from 
a purohit (priest) of Swadi. Buchanan, however, himself doubts 
the veracity of these details. It may be pointed out here that 
this officer undertook the journey from Madras and travelled 
through the regions of Mysore, Karnataka and Malabar 
in 1800. 

Тһе Portuguese documents in Panaji and Lisbon contain а 
lot of details regarding the history of Swadi. Pissurlencar 
Panduranga's work, Goa Pre-Portuguese atraves dos escritores 
lusitanos dos seculos XVI e XVII (1962), contains Portuguese 
documents which help one in understanding more of the relations 
of the Portuguese with the Indian rulers on the west coast. 

The Keladi Nripa Vijaya which has been noticed above 
makes references to the relations between the chiefs of Keladi 
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with those of Swadi. A brief account of the political and socio- 
economic conditions of the Swadi kingdom can be had from 
the account written in English by the later Savayi Vira 
Sadasiva Rajendra Wodeyar, the chief of Swadi and translated 
into Kannada and published in the Sivanubhava (November, 
1938). 

Many original Marathi documents published in Shiva 
Charitra Vritta (Volume III) edited by S. N. Joshi and 
G. H. Khare contains numerous details of the history of the 
Swadi chiefs till the time when they sought shelter in Goa in 
the eighteenth century. These documents are of the nature of 
Kaifiyat and a Bakhar (or a chronology and a chronicle). Though 
these documents do not bear any date and are found only in 
the archives of the Swadi chiefs in Goa, their authenticity need 
not be doubted. Information, particularly with regard to the 
relations of the chiefs of Swadi with the Marathas, can be had 
from these documents. 

The records found in the various mathas, such as the 
Suvarnavalli matha, the Vadiraja matha, the Jaina matha and the 
Virasaiva matha at Swadi reveal the liberal attitude of the Swadi 
rulers towards the development of all religious sects in their 
kingdom. 


VI 


The Kanara Gazetteer (Part IT, 1883) contains many details 
regarding the history of the Swadi kingdom. 

V. B. Halbhavi and B. Sivamurthy Sastry wrote an article 
entitled ‘Swadi athava Sudhapur' in the Sivanubhava (December, 
1936). The article furnishes us with many details regarding 
the places of historical importance in the Swadi kingdom, such 
as the Vyasaraya Matha at Hulikallu, the Gaddige Matha at 
Swadi, the Sadasivapura Matha, Sadasivaraya Gaddige, Basava- 
lingraja Gaddige, the Suvarnavalli Matha, the Venkataramana 
temple, Hunasi Honda, Muttina kere, Jaina basadi, the Narayana 
temple, the Bhattarkalanka-swamy Matha, the Guru Nandi- 
kesvara Matha, the Rajendra swamy Matha, Terabidi kere, the 
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Sankara Narayana temple, the Vadiraja swamy Matha, and the 
Mahantina Matha, all at Swadi; Sahasralinga, the ruined palace 
at Swadi, the fort around it, the cannons on the ramparts of 
the fort, and the famous Kallu mancha in the Madhukesvara 
temple at Banavasi. The authors also refer to the tradition of 
tiger worship that is in vogue in Swadi even to this day. 


Sivamurthy Sastry in his learned article entitled ‘Swadi- 
rajya-charitre’ published in the Sarana Sahitya (September, 
1945), gives us many details regarding the rise of the Swadi 
kingdom and the numerous mathas and temples there. Desai 
Panduranga Кауаги discusses many details gathered from 
epigraphs regarding the history of the Swadi Nayakas in his 
article 'Swadiya-yeradu-tamra-sasanagalu', published іп the 
Sarana Sahitya (1957). Another scholar S. Silva wrote a paper, 
'Swadiya arasaru’, in the Sarana Sahilya (July, 1957). Тһе 
author gives us a brief account of the political, social, religious 
and commercial conditions obtaining in the Swadi kingdom. 

Professor S. S. Malwad's booklet in Kannada entitled 
Swadi Arasumanetana is the only book giving information, in a 
nutshell, about the origin of this dynasty, its greatness, importance 
of the place, sources for the study of its history, its ancient 
remains, a brief history of the dynasty, extent of the kingdom 
of Swadi and the contributions made by its rulers and people to 
art, architecture and literature. This booklet was first published 
in 1959 by the Karnatak University, Dharwar. 

Dr. A. К, Kulkarni in his paper 'The Chiefs of Sonda and 
the Marathas' read in the Keladi Conference at Shimoga ably 
attempted to show how the cause of the Maratha Rajaram, who 
spent most of his life in the farther south, was supported by the 
people of Karnataka during the most critical period of the 
Maratha state, namely, from 1689 to 1707. Тһе Sonda chiefs 
were among those few people who came to the rescue of Rajaram 
during this period. The paper is mainly based on nine original 
Marathi documents published in the Shiva Charitra Sahitya, 
Vol. 3, edited by S. N. Joshi and G. H. Khare. 

The entire history of Swadi in all its aspects is to be recon- 
structed with the help of these source тајемај in Kannada, 
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Marathi, English and Portuguese languages. There is also 
the need for a vigorous search for the collection of source 
materials. 


VII 


There is extreme paucity of sources for the study of the 
history of the kingdom of Bilagi. We shall examine whatever 
source material is available. 

Some epigraphs of the rulers of Bilagi have been discovered 
in Bilagi itself—two at the Jaina basadi and one in the 
Virupaksha temple. These inscriptions inform us of many details 
of the kingdom. Temples and mathas like the Ratnatraya 
basadi, the Virupaksha temple, the Lakshmikanta temple, the 
palace, the golubhavi, the Kalyanadevara Matha, the Kanana 
Matha, the Chilame Matha, the Mahantina Matha, the Virakta 
Matha and the Chakki Matha certainly help us in understanding 
the religious harmony maintained by the rulers of Bilagi. Some 
of the existing Mathas may be in the possession of historical 
documents. Such documents will greatly aid our study. 

The Kannada work Bilagi Arasara Vamsavali, published by 
В. Rama Rao in the Sivanubhava (Volumes II and III), will 
gain much historical importance if the details it contains are 
corroborated by inscriptional and other evidences. 

The Kanara Gazetteer (Part II, 1883) contains stray 
references to the history of the Bilagi principality. In his 
article ‘Bilagiya-rajya-charitre’, published in the Sivanubhava 
(March, 1927), B. Sivamurthy Sastry gives us on the basis of 
archaeological evidences an account of the rise of the Bilagi 
kingdom and its administration. 

On the basis of Bilagi Arasara Vamsavali, Keladi Nripa 
Vijaya, Fr. Heras Aravidu Dynasty, Sewel's Forgotten 
Empire, the Kannada Gazetteer, the Kavicharite, the Mysore 
Gazetteer, S. M. Sivamurthy Sastry’s articles that appeared in 
the back volumes of the Sivanubhava, the copper plates collected 
by Basavantappa Karjgi and B. A. Kesari and the lithic records, 
Е. С. Halakatti wrote an article entitled 'Bilagiarasaru' in the 
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Sivanubhava (May, 1934). Тһе author discusses at length the 
circumstances leading to the emergence of the Bilagi kingdom, 
and gives us a brief account of its rulers. 

Much is yet to be done with regard-to both the sources and 
the history of the Bilagi kingdom in all its aspects. 
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Ancient Period 


SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF 
ANDHRA PRADESH 


Dr. О. RAMACHANDRAIYA 
(Andhra University) 


AS REGARDS the sources of the history of Andhra Pradesh, the 
present enquiry relates to only the ancient period. The term 
“ancient” here could connote the period down to the close of 
the thirteenth century with the new stress and strain of the impact 
of aggressive Islam on the normal tenor of the Hindu way of 
life in this region, Efforts here are, however, confined to the 
earliest centuries touching only on the Satavahana, Ikshvaku and 
the Vishnukundin dynasties. 

The more contemporary the evidence is to the occurrence 
under study, the farther away is the student of that event in 
point of time ; and our topic goes right back to the pre- and 
proto- historic periods. The basic evidence naturally is what 
we can gather from archaeology. 


Since the days of Cammiade and Burkitt, the pre-historians 
have supplied us fairly well-documented information regarding 
the stone-age industries abounding all over the length and 
breadh of Andhradesa, From the crude pebble-tools апа 
Rostro-Carinates, with improved techniques, the early man has 
progressed through better-designed hand-axes and cleavers, a 
wider variety of implements on flakes, blades and cores and 
later the microliths, geometric and otherwise, mostly used 
hafted in composite forms as knives, arrows, etc. helping him 
live as a wanderer and hunter. As elsewhere in South India, 
the next cultural phase was of ground stone hatchets, settled 
habitation, domestication of animals, manufacture of pottery and 
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tools suitable to agricultural, economy. Barring perhaps the 
coastal stretch to the north of the Krishna, the entire Andhra is 
dotted all over with neolithic sites. Specific mention may, 
however, be made of Utnur, Piklihal, Nagarjunakonda and 
Tekkalakota which indicate the life of these neolithic people. 
The presence of a specialised tool-type called “Shoe-last celt” 
suggests, on European analogy, cultivation or gardening. Тһе 
stone-querns present the evidence for the consumption by them 
of cereal food. Their tool-kit comprised small blades and 
geometrics that catered to a variety of purposes. Besides 
food, the cattle appeared to have had a magico-religious signi- 
ficance. Clay models of cattle form a significant portion of the 
finds at neolithic sites. These neolithic people had a tradition 
of hand-made pottery, sometimes painted or incised, and for 
the most part of grey colour. This phase continued down to 
1,000 B. C. and survived well into the first half of the Ist 
millennium В. C. and was later superseded by the iron-using 
megalithic settlers. 


In the northern part of the coastal Andhra, it is a different 
story. No sites, definitely neolithic, have so far been discovered, 
and in the light of their continued absence, we can only posit 
the persistence of the microlithic-users down to the fairly 
recent times, almost up to the emergence of iron in this area. 
The transition to iron can only be surmised, though on inade- 
quate information, from two sites, viz., Kesarapalli in Krishna 
and Jami in Visakhapatnam districts. The bottom levels at both 
these sites are characterised by red, black-slipped and a meagre 
amount of black and red wares. At Jami, we have, in addition, 
a novel tradition of coating the surface of pots with graphite. 
The finds.at the latter could suggest some affinities with the 
chalcolithic sites of the Deccan. But this should await further 
study and elucidation. 

Not much is known about the megalithic builders of 
Andhradesa. Besides their normal furniture of black and 
red-ware and iron objects, they reveal them as energetic horse- 
riders (many horse-bits in graves). They were skilled in 
metallurgy, but still must have been content with timber 
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structures, for, those of stone or brick are almost totally absent. 
This cultural phase is now assigned to 1,000 B. C.-First century 
А. D. It must have been to these folk that Asoka addressed 
his Erragudi edicts. 


Coastal Andhra to the north of the Godavari does not 
possess megalithic burials. But Jami and Salihundam certainly 
reveal megalithic influences in the form of the black and 
black-and-red wares. The affinities and differences between 
these and the megaliths of the South are to be examined more 
closely. The cultural duality survives into the post-megalithic 
times. While at sites in Telangana and along the coast to the 
south of the Krishna a criss-cross painted russet colour pottery 
comes up in association with Satavahana coins and rouletted 
ware, there is an unpainted dull ware at Jami and Salihundam. 
Satavahana coins are discovered up to Mukhalingam towards 
the north and the entire Andhra, at one time or the other, must 
have constituted part of the Satavahana empire. The post- 
megalithic phase is characterised by large-scale structural 
activity and the constructional materials used were burnt brick 
and rubble. Conditions of general prosperity are evidenced 
in the excavations. Noteworthy among the relics of the time 
are Roman coins found all along the coast from Salihundam 
to Madura, indicating the close commercial ties between the 
Satavahana and the Roman empires. 


INDIGENOUS LITERATURE 


The Satavahanas themselves, the earliest known family of 
rulers of Andhra, known by the epigraphs and coins, are deemed 
identical with the Andhras or the Andhrabhrityas or the 
Andhrajatiyas of the Puranas on the basis of the identity of 
names, their order of succession and also the absence of any 
other list of Kings given by the Puranas identifiable as 
Andhras.* 

The Aitareya Brahmana and the Bhagavata Purana are (the 
former being the earliest) the early indigenous literary sources 
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which have anything to say of the home of these people. But 
it is not clear from the Aitareya Brahmana whether the Andhras 
had already been а cis-Vindhyan tribe, much earlier to Visva- 
mitra's curse which brought fifty of his sons down south to stay 
and mix with them. Тһе Bhagavata indicates that their origins 
could be traced to Andhra, a son of Dali, the ruler of lower 
Gangetic region. The uncertainty would still persist with regard 
to the original home of the Andhras. Мо final word can be 
said as to whether an area is known by the name of the king 
of that territory or the king is known by the name of that 
territory. What seems to be certain is that there was an 
Andhrapatha prior to its mention in the Mayidavolu plates of 
Sivaskandavarma Pallava, generaily assigned to the first quarter 
of the third century А.р? 


Of the Puranas, the Matsya, the Vayu, the Vishnu, the 
Bhagavata and the Brahmanda form the most important source 
for the reconstruction of the political history of the Andhra- 
Satavahanas. Even among them, the Matsya and the Vayu are 
the more informative. They mention also the individual years 
of rule of these kings, besides, like others, giving us informa- 
tion regarding the total number of princes and the total dura- 
tion of their rule Opinions differ with regard to the reliability 
of the Puranic evidence. But they happen to be the only early 
available source of information. Some have discovered dis- 
crepancies in the general statements and specific details given 
by the same Purana and differences among one Purana and the 
other) But this criticism should be only the last resort, if such 
statements defy all effort at reconciliation. Where there is no 
glaring difference in the general frame of reference given by 
different Puranas, our approach should be to so provide for the 
Specific details given by some of them as not to damage the 
general framework.“ And this can easily be done in the case 
of the Matsya and Vayu versions about the Andhra rulers. 


In the understanding of the Puranic texts, one should have 
а feel of the idiom of language then current, eg, Simuka 
standing for the slayer of Susarma Kanva. He could be the 
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founder of the line or any of his descendants too. The style 
of the Puranic text could not be so very different from that 
of Kalidasa. If to Kalidasa, Rama's son Kusa could be the 
jyestha of Sapta-Raghu-pravirah,® to the redactor of the Purana, 
the slayer of Susarma Kanva, whichever of the line of Simuka, 
would still be a Simuka. And this would obviate the difficulty 
in placing Simuka, the slayer of Susarma in 28 B.C. and Simuka, 
the founder of the line about 271 B.C. And again, Kanvayanastu 
chatvaras-chatvarimsachcha pancha cha | sama bhoksyanti pri- 
thivim punar-Andhran gamisyati || © 

Dr. S. Chattopadhyay tries to resolve the discrepancies in 
the Puranas by positing two phases of the Andhra rule, one 
prior to, and another from, Simuka who, for him, was the 
slayer of Susarma and the founder of the more important 
Andhra line of Kings. This he bases on his understanding of 
the word punah in the above sloka as applicable to the Andhras. 
One should, however, note the context in which it occurs, 
The reference is obviously to Magadha, how often it changed 
hands from one ruling family to another. The word punah 
should apply to the act of changing hands, and not otherwise. 


The ‘Yugapurana’ of the Gargisamhita refers to the 
aggressive presence of the Yavanas in Northern India about 
Pataliputra and their going back home because of internal 
troubles Тһе historical authenticity of Gargi Samhita may 
be disputed, but the Yavana episode itself finds an echo in 
Patanjal's Mahabhashya® апа also in the Hathigumpha 
inscription where Kharavela of Kalinga claims to have chased, 
in his 8th regnal year, Yavana Dimita away." Тһе contro- 
versy whether this contemporary of Kharavela was the first or 
the second Demetrius, together with the disputed identification 
of his contemporaries, Brihaspatimitra with Pusyamitra Sunga, 
is bound to confound the problem of Andhra-Satavahana 
chronology, but only for such of those who either forget or 
dispute the identity of the Matsya and Vayu lists of the 
Andhras.** 

Indigenous literature, as such, which could form a source 
of historical information of the Satavahanas and their successors, 
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is so. very meagre. Vatsyayana's Kamasutra, Brihatkatha in its 
various versions, Katantra V yakarana, Lilavatiparinaya апа 
Gathasaptasati and what little is available of Nagarjuna's work 
seem to almost exhaust the literature of the Satavahana period. 
These have hardly been fully tapped to yield us information 
about the socio-economic life of the contemporary times. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 


There are certain foreign literary notices which help us 
reconstruct the history of the Satavahanas. The Indica of 
Megasthenes, at least what remains of it, and the sixth book of 
Pliny's Natural History, based on Indica and containing his 
geography of India, the Periplus of the. Erythrean Sea? and 
the Geography of Ptolemy could form fruitful sources of 
information. The political force that was the Andhras in the 
time of Chandragupta Maurya over a wide part of the Deccan 
that could take 30 walled-towns for its security is vouched by 
Megasthenes. Pliny mentions the flow of the Roman gold into 
India in course of trade. Тһе Periplus, besides giving us a 
picture of prosperous maritime trade between the West Indian 
ports and the ports of the Red Sea, also gives us an inkling 
into the political situation at that time. An effort has been made 
to date it in the third century A. D., but Schoff assigns it to 
60 A. D., which seems to be fairly reasonable. The ‘Nambanus’ 
mentioned there could easily be Маћарапа, the Kshatrapa ruler 
of Gujarat, and his Satavahana contemporaries Sundara and 
Chakora could easily answer to the Periplus Sandanes and 
Saraganus, the contemporaries of ‘Nambanus’, 

Ptolemy, whose Geography is based on several earlier 
writings on the subject, mentions one Tieastenes (Chashtana) 
of Ozene (Ujjain), whose contemporary at Paithan was Siri 
Pulemios (Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, son of Goutamiputra 
Satakarni). As year 52 of the Andhau inscriptions (equivalent 
to 130 A.D.) is the last known date of Chashtana, his 
Satavahana contemporary should belong to about the same 
time.!4 
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NUMISMATICS 


Though many of the Andhra coins have been studied, coins 
with complete legends-are relatively limited in number. The 
Jogalthembi hoard of Nahapana's coins, most of them restruck 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni, do not favour a long interval between 
those rulers. The differences in the features of the figures of 
coins have been explained Бу, some as due to different issuers, 
while by others as owing to changes in the age of the same 
issuer, These inferences stem from different views on the signi- 
ficance of the years of Nahapana, known from the inscriptions of 
his son-in-law and the minister (years 41 to 46). According 
to Rapson, they were the Saka years and necessarily all those 
coins must belong to Nahapana alone, the direct adversary of 
Gautamiputra." But at that time, he was unaware of the 
Andhau inscriptions of Chashtana and Rudradaman. For V. A. 
Smith and Nilakanta Sastri, who assign them to the Vikrama 
era, the changing features of the figure of the coins must re- 
present several rulers after Nahapana and before Gautami- 
риїта.® В. D. Banerji took the years to be merely the regnal 
years, but he would not specify the beginning of Nahapana's 
reign and the figures on the coins have по special significance.!^ 
То me, they are the regnal years, but with a beginning in 17 A.D., 
the last known year of Rajula of Mathura and the first of the 
independent Rajan Nahapana.” The figures therefore, on 
the ooins, reflect the changes in the age of the same individual, 
allowing for a short interval between Nahapana and Gautami- 
putra, 


The Satavahanas struck coins mainly in baser metals like 
copper, lead and potin. Only Vasishthiputra Satakarni of the 
Kanheri inscription and Yajnasri Satakarni are known to have 
issued silver coins as well. From the time of Vasisthiputra 
Satakarni, the son-in-law of Rudradaman, we find the contem- 
porary Kshatrapa influence on the Satavahana coinage. He was 
the first Satavahana to issue coins portraying his bust. This 
practice was continued by Yajnasri Satakarni as well. Other- 
wise on their coins, we have the usual Satavahana symbols like 
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the elephant, horse, etc. 

Satavahana coins, however, reveal names of kings, not 
known from the Puranas, e.g., Satavahana, Saka Satakarni, 
Kumbha Satakarni, Karna Satakarni and Rudra Satakarni. 
Whether these should be regarded as members of the main 
Satavahana family or whether they were mere subordinates of 
the empire cannot be definitely asserted. 

Much, however, has been made of the coins of a certain 
Satavahana, that he represents the very first of the Satavahanas 
and was the father of Simuka himself. But it may be stated 
that the only coins obtained from stratified levels are from Nevasa 
and therefore amenable to a fairly reliable dating.2? АП the 
coins of this ‘Satavahana’ are found in the latest layer of 
period IV (с. 150 B.C.-50 B.C.) whereas a coin of Satakarni 
is available from the earliest layer of the same period.*® So this 
Satavahana should necessarily be later than the Satakarni. 
Evidently he could not be the founder of the Satavahana family. 

The dates, given by the authors of the Nevasa report for 
the periods, in which the coins of Satakarni and Yajnasri 
Satakarni are found, tally with the dates I fixed for their 
reigns.* Period IV is assigned to c. 150 B.C.-50 B.C. and 
period V to c. 50 В.С.-200 A.D. Satakarni’s coin is available 
in the earliest layer of Period IV which is in agreement with 
my date for him as 184-128 B.C. Two coins of Yajnasri are 
found, one from the middle level and another from а slightly 
higher level of Period V and my date for him is 129-158 A.D. 
The coins of the Ikshvakus and the Vishnukundins do not 
throw much light on the history of those periods. 


EPIGRAPHY 


Inscriptions, incised on stone or copper-plates, pre-eminently 
form the primary sources of information. They are usually 
contemporaneous with the events mentioned in them. All of the 
Satavahana inscriptions available are of stone. They hail from 
Nasik, Nanaghat, Sanchi, Karle and Kanheri, Amaravati, China 
Ganjam, Nagarjunakonda, Kodavolu and Myakadoni. The Nasik 
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inscription of Krishna is the first ever to refer to а Satavahana 
as Rajan. Марапіка'ѕ Nanaghat inscription," on palaeogra- 
phical grounds, makes her husband Satakarni a contemporary 
of Kharavela of the Hathigumpha inscription. Тһе Hathi- 
gumpha inscription has been read to signify that the Satakarni 
was a ruler of the West as distinct from the Andhra country 
proper." Тһе Guntupalli inscription of Kharavela,? however, 
sets at rest all these doubts and points to coastal Andhra as 
the area overrun by Kharavela's forces, Kalinga itself lying to 
the east of Andhra.** 

By far, the most important inscriptions that form the source 
of Andhra history are the Nasik inscription of Gautami 
Balasri? and the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman.^ From 
the former, we get a clear picture of the area under foreign 
pressures, how Gautamiputra managed to free the country from 
them and the ideals and guidelines he stipulated for himself as 
both ruler and man. It yields a fund of information regarding 
the social set-up in (һе Satavahana empire under Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. Тһе Girnar inscription clearly marks the stage of 
decline of the Satavahana power and the expansion, on its ruins 
and at its expense, of the Kardamakas of Ujjain. 

The Satavahana inscriptions usually record construction of 
chaityas and Viharas or gifts given to them. Тһе Nanaghat 
inscription of Naganika is the only record which ‘mentions the 
performance of various Vedic sacrifices by a Satavahana king. 
The Nasik inscription of Balasri also clearly refers to the re- 
establishment of Varnasramadharma by Gautamiputra Satakarni, 

Of the successors of the Satavahanas, we shall content our- 
selves with a few observations on the Ikshvakus and the Vishnu- 
kundins, The Ikshvakus are the Sriparvateyas of the Puranas,"* 
Sriparvata itself being identified with a hill in the Nagarjuna 
hill-ranges. For the Puranas, there were seven rulers with a 
100-year rule. Till recently, on the basis of the epigraphs, only 
three kings, viz., Chamtamula, Virapurushadatta and Ehuvula 
Chamtamula were accepted as historical and the duration of the 
rule of the Ikshvakus mentioned in the Puranas as dvi pancha- 
satam was taken to signify only 52 years to be shared by the 
three. Recent excavations, however, have brought to light 
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another king of the line, Rudrapurushadatta, and another son of 
Ehuvula Chamtamula by Мз queen Kupanasiri. Ehuvula 
Chamtamula himself is now assigned a 24-year rule, instead of 
a ll-year one on the basis of the earlier inscriptions. Chamta- 
mula I's inscription has been discovered at Kesanapalli and it 
gives his thirteenth year?* It is now clear therefore that dvi 
panchasatam of the Puranas should mean one hundred years 
and the minimum aggregate of е rule of the four kings known, 
viz., 68 years (Chamtamula I—13 years, Virapurusadatta—20 
years, Chamtamula 11—24 years, Rudrapurusadatta—1l years) 
suggests a possibility of the Puranic version proving more true 
both with the duration and the number of princes. 


The chronology of the Ikshvakus is differently rebuilt by 
different writers on the basis of what they consider as the last 
year of the Satavahana rule. These differences are further 
accentuated by two inscriptions from the Nagarjunakonda valley, 
one of Virapurusadatta and the other of his son Chamtamula 1I, 
both mentioning the word Vijaya which Dr. D. C. Sircar takes 
to indicate the cyclic year. Dr. М. Ramarao stoutly disputes 
it and states that it was not the practice to mention the cyclic year 
in the inscriptions of so early a period. In this context, the 
following points may be considered: If Vijaya was the regnal 
year, normally the number of the year, the season and the number 
of the fortnight should also have figured there. But such is not 
the case here. Even if the mention of the cyclic year was made 
against the usual practice, still it need not necessarily indicate a 
gap between the reigns of the father and the son. The death 
of the father and the accession of the son would normally occur 
in the same year. 

Assuming a gap, Dr. Sircar attributes it to the Abhira inter- 
regnum in this area as indicated by the inscription of Abhira 
Vasushena dated in the 30th year." The inscription refers to 
the consecration by him of the image of Ashtabhujasvami and 
the presence there on the occasion of the Yavana, Saka and 
Chutu princes respectively of Sanjayapuri, Avanti and Vanavasa. 
Dr. Sircar reads into this an invasion of the Ikshvaku territory 
by Abhira Vasushena and his allies. Dr. Ramarao, on the 
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other hand, takes it as a gathering of, friends and relations of 
the Ikshvakus at the time of the consecration of the image. But 
if the latter were true, it needs to be explained as to why the 
Ikshvaku ruler of the area is not mentioned and why the in- 
scription is dated in the years of the Abhira king. 

But to agree with Dr. Sircar on the question of this Abhira 
invasion is not necessarily to agree with his theory of Abhira 
interregnum in the Ikshvaku rule. We have shown elsewhere 
that the Satavahana rule came to an end about 174 A.D. 
itself. The 68-year rule of the Ikshvakus, so far known from 
the inscriptions, brings us to 242 A.D. The inscriptions do 
not vouch for what occurred there immediately thereafter. 
Mention is already made of Virapurushadatta, a son of Ehuvula 
Chamtamula. An inscription of his cousin and ruler Rudra- 
purushadatta refers to king Srivarma of the Brihatphalayana- 
gotra, who built a Chhayakambha in the memory of the great 
Ikshvaku queen Mahadevi. One should ponder over the 
possibility of the rule there, however disturbed it could be, of 
Virapurusadatta II and two other Ikshvaku princes who could 
make up the seven Sriparvatiyas mentioned in the Puranas, 
Though a student of history should not indulge in such 
inferences, we suggest this as a hypothesis for further enquiry. 

Even otherwise, we agree with Dr. Sircar that Vasushena's 
inscription could be of the Traikuta era, if not the regnal year 
itself. Allowing for Vasushena's year 30 to be his regnal year, 
Dr. Sircar ascribes it оп palaeographical grounds to either the 
second half of the third or the first half of the fourth century 
A.D. We would prefer the second half of the third century itself 
for Vasushena's presence in the Ikshvaku region. 


The genealogy and chronology of the post-Ikshvaku and 
pre-Eastern Chalukyan families like the Salankayanas, the 
Anandas, the Vishnukundins and the Early Pallavas, still await 
solution. The issuers of these inscriptions ustially give three 
generations of names. The identity or otherwise of the kings 
of one inscription with those of another inscription is doubtful. 
Identical names are borne by a grandfather and a grandson. 
In this context, the date of the inscription should determine 
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the succession. But unfortunately all the inscriptions of this 
period were dated in the regnal years of the kings except the 
Indrapalanagara grant of Vishnukundin Vikramendra II, dated 
in the Saka era. The other possibilities of assigning the inscrip- 
tions to a period lie in the script, the language and the method 
of dating the inscriptions. These aspects would be helpful, to 
some extent, in dating the inscriptions relative to another inscrip- 
tion. Whether the inscription is earlier or later than an already 
known inscription can be made out. The language might 
be an admixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit in the transitional 
period before Sanskrit could take the place of Prakrit,as the 
language for the inscriptions. Usually the dating-methods are 
classified as Prakrit type and Sanskrit type. The terms them- 
selves indicate that the dates are given in a specific manner in 
the inscriptions which use Prakrit or Sanskrit. In general, 
Prakrit inscriptions refer to the regnal year, the season, the 
number of the fortnight and the day, while Sanskrit inscriptions 
give the regnal year or a year in an era, the name of the month, 
the bright half or dark half of the fortnight and the day. But 
one must admit that we have occasionally Prakrit inscriptions 
with Sanskrit type of dating and vice sersa.® 


For determining the succession and the period of the rule 
of these dynasties, we have an important source in the Allaha- 
bad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta. The inscription des- 
cribes the king’s Southern campaign in which Hastivarman of 
Vengi and Vishnugopa of Kanchi were defeated. There is no 
doubt that they belonged to the Salankayana and Pallava fami- 
lies. They are known from their own inscriptions or their 
successors refer to them. Since, there is some agreement among 
scholars that Samudragupta's Southern campaign took place in 
с. 345 A.D., we can place these two rulers at that date and thus 
fix their date and their place in the succession. 

Тће Vishnukundin genealogy and chronology may be said 
to have been solved by the Indrapalanagara plates of Govinda- 
varma I and of Vikramendra IL With the Saka date in the 
latter's inscription as Saka 488 (=566 A.D.) and its equivalent 
11th regnal year, we can fix. his rule as 555-69 А.О. as the 
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Tundi plates were dated in his 14th year. The theory of 
Dr. Sircar, Dr. Gopalachari and Dr. Ramarao, that Vikramendra 
Il was the last ruler is now contradicted by this date. To fill in 
the gap between 569 A.D. and 615 or 624 A.D., we will have to 
distinguish two Madhavavarmas. 

Even with so much of information from the epigraphs, 
there are still obscure corners in the early history of Andhra. 
The original home of the Satavahanas, their chronology and that 
of the Ikshvakus, the genealogy and chronology of the Salan- 
kayanas, the Anandas and the Early Pallavas await solution. 
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Dr. B. S. L. HANUMANTHA RAO 
(Hindu College, Guntur) 


THE ANCIENT period in Andhra History, to my mind, extends 
from the early times to the fall of the Eastern. Chalukyan 
kingdom of Vengi about A.D. 1076. During this long period, 
Andhra passed through many vicissitudes of fortune. But the 
most glorious epoch of the period is the age of the Satavahanas 
who united the Andhras and raised them to imperial dignity. 
Culturally, too, many a noble tradition is associated with the 
name of the Satavahanas. But the decline of the dynasty about 
A.D. 220 led to the break-up of the political unity of the land. 
The heart of the Satavahana empire was occupied by the 
Ikshvakus who were followed by the Brihatpalayanas, Early 
Pallavas, Kings of Ananda-gotra, Salankayanas and Vishnu- 
kundins, As the Pallavas held sway over the southern districts 
of Andhra, her western districts became part of the Chalukyan 
kingdom of Badami. In A.D. 615-16, Pulakesin II conquered 
the coastal Andhra over which he appointed his own brother 
Kubjavishnuvardhana as viceroy. The latter started the indepen- 
dent line of Vengi Chalukyas, who ruled over Vengi with varying 
fortunes for about 450 years. During this period Western 
Andhra, especially Rayalasima, became a bone of contention 
between the Chalukyas and Pallavas. The disappearance of the 
Vengi Chalukyan line marks a turning-point in the history of 
the Andhras. The Chalukyas, by promoting Telugu, brought 
about a sense of oneness among the Andhras, which inspired 
them to make a fresh attempt to achieve political unity under 
the Kakatiyas. The year A.D. 1076 is taken, therefore, to mark 
the close of the ancient period in Andhra History. 


The early history of the Andhras is to be reconstructed 
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with the materials culled from literary and archaeological 
sources, one supplementing and complimenting the other. Much 
has already been done by eminent historians like Smith, Rea, 
Burgess, Pargiter, Cunningham, Rice, Dubreuil, Longhurst, 
В. С. Bhandarkar, Raychaudhuri, Gopalachari, Somasekhara- 
sarma, G. V. Rao, D. C. Sircar, М. Ramarao and М. Venkata- 
ramanayya. We are discussing below these sources and inciden- 
tally reviewing the works of the scholars noted above. 


LITERARY SOURCES 


Literary source-material for the ancient period of Andhra 
history is very meagre. Telugu, the language of the Andhras, 
does not possess ancient literature comparable to the Sangam 
literature of Tamil. However, the Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jain literatures in Sanskrit and Prakrit which are of all-India 
importance, the Classical Accounts and the neighbouring verna- 
culars, namely, Tamil and Kannada, give us occasional gleanings 
into the political and cultural history of the Andhras, It was 
during the last one hundred years of this period that literature 
began to appear in Telugu. 


Brahmanical Literature : 


The first reference to the Andhras as a race of people comes 
from the Aitareya Brahmana, assigned to the period between 
1000 and 500 B.C, The Andhras are mentioned in it in association 
with the Pulindas, Mutibas and Sabaras, living on the fringes 
of Aryavarta, The Epics, the Puranas, and the Manudhar- 
masastra disparagingly refer to the Andhras as a people deserving 
to live outside the villages.? Still some scholars hold the view 
that the Andhras were only fallen Aryans.’ According to some 
others, the Brahmanical literature castigated the Andhras as 
Mlechchas because when it was composed Buddhism was pre- 
dominant in Andhradesa. But even Charaka, who is generally 
believed to be the court-physician of the great Buddhist monarch 
Kanishka, speaks about the Andhras in no respectable terms. 
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The reasonable conclusion, therefore, seems to be that the 
Andhras were essentially of non-Aryan stock and the authors 
of the Brahmanical literature were fully aware of that historical 
fact. 

But it was during this remote period that the famous law- 
giver, Apastamba (c. 500-400 B.C.),° composed his Sutras at the 
mouth of the river Godavari." The Dharmasutras of Apastamba 
reveal the high degree of Aryan-non-Aryan cultural synthesis 
achieved in Andhradesa by that time. 

The Andhras, on the analogy of Aryavarta, lent their name 
to the land in which they had settled and the ancient literature 
locates Andhradesa in the south-eastern part of India. This is 
clear from the Mahabharata which speaks of Andhras and 
Odhras as neighbours.* 


TThe age of the Satavahanas is the most glorious epoch in the 
history of Ancient Andhra. Тһе Brahmanical literature, especially 
the Matsya, Vayu, Vishnu, Brahmanda апа Bhagavata Puranas, 
contain considerable information about the Andhras, identical with 
the Satavahanas, But the Puranic information created more 
problems than it solved. The imperfections in it led to divergent 
theories about their identity, homeland, genealogy and chronology. 
The Vishnupurana further complicated the problem by using 
the term Andhrabhritya. This led to the view that the Andhras 
and the Satavahanas were not identical and that the latter were 
only the servants of the former and rose to independent authority 
on the decline of their masters? This rejection of the Andhra- 
Satavahana identity led scholars to roam about Karnataka,'^ 
Vidarbha and Maharastra? in search of the Satavahana-home- 
land. They derive support to their theory from the Prakrit 
language used by the Satavahanas?? and from the provenance of 
the records of the early members of the family їп Western 
Deccan.* The rejection of the identity would lead to the 
untenable position of assuming two sets of kings with the same 
names ruling over the same region one after the other. However, 
the Matsyapurana calls the first king of the line as Andhrajatiya 
implying thereby that Andhra was only a racial term and Sata- 
vahana was the name of the family as is suggested by their 
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inscriptions." If the Andhra-Satavahana identity is admitted, it 
is only reasonable to conclude that they expanded only from 
their homeland into the neighbouring regions. In this connec- 
tion it may be noted that a tradition preserved in the Dvatrimsat- 
pwitalika represents Salivahana ог Satavahana as of mixed 
Brahmana and Naga origin, whereas it is learnt from the 
Kathasaritsagara that the eponymous Satavahana was an off- 
spring of a Yaksha-Brahmin alliance." The Yakshas and Nagas 
were among the races that lived in Andhradesa from early times 
and this supports the view that the Satavahana homeland lay in 
the eastern Deccan, namely, Andhradesa. 


The lists of Andhra kings supplied by the Puranas are not 
uniform, Though there is general agreement that there were 
thirty kings in the dynasty who riled for about 456 years, the 
Puranas mention only 15 (Vayu) or 25 (Vishnu) or 23 (Bhaga- 
vata) or 17 (Brahmanda) kings. On the other hand the Matsya 
says that there were 19 kings and gives the names of 28 kings. 
These discrepancies in the lists led different scholars to place the 
Starting point of the dynasty in widely different dates, namely, 
271 В.С.'*, 230 B.C.," 220 B.C.* and 30-28 B.C.” The theory 
postulating last-mentioned date seems to receive support from the 
statement of the Matsya that Susarman, the Kanvayana, was killed 
by the founder of the Andhra dynasty and from that of the Vayu 
that the entire dynasty ruled for a period of 275 years. The date 
271 В.С. is too early for the rise of the Andhras while 30 B.C. is 
too late. Especially, the latter date does not take into consideration 
the Vayu statement that it mentioned only the most important kings 
(pradhanyatah pravakshyami). Further, if the statement of the 
Matsya about Andhra-Kanvayana relationship is taken seriously 
the fall of the dynasty is to be placed about A.D. 420 which is 
quite untenable in the light of the subsequent history of the land. 
Even the shortest regnal period of 275 years of the Vayu to the 
family does not warrant the date 30-28 B.C. for its starting point. 
The argument of the protagonists of this date that some names. 
in the lists are mere fictitious and some others belong to those of 
the collateral branches?? is not supported by evidence. 

The Puranas hint both at the height of the Andhra authority 
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and at the causes of its decline. The Andhras are said to have 
destroyed the Kanvayanas and the Matsya calls them Pulomas,** 
indicating thereby that it was Pulumavi who achieved it. Again 
the Yugapurana** gives the account of a certain Sataraja, 
evidently Satakarni, who expelled the Sakas from Kalinga and 
Magadha and ruled in the latter for ten years. Thus it is clear, 
that though for a short spell, the Satavahanas occupied Magadha 
twice. The account of the Yugapurana may be taken as the 
first round in the protracted Saka-Satavahana conflict which 
proved a potential cause of the Satavahana decline. Further the 
Puranas say that the Andhras set up in different parts of their 
empire subordinate ruling families (Andhrabhritya) and these 
families slowly asserted independence. The Kaliyugarajavrit- 
tanta describes the treachery of the leader of the Sriparvatiya 
family in the overthrow of the Ѕаќауаһапаѕ. The identity of 
the Sriparvatiyas with the Ikshvakus of Sriparvata-Nagarjuna- 
konda is established by the inscriptions of the place.^ 

For the social and cultural history of the period the 
Gathasaptasati of Hala and the Kamasutra of Vatsayana are of 
utmost importance. "Though the Saptasati was subjected to many 
interpolations until about A.D. 400, the consensus is that the 
core of the work belongs to the Satavahana age." It throws 
ample light on the rural conditions in the Deccan of the age and 
clearly shows the evolution of Puranic theism characterised by 
Vrata and Dana and indicates the wide popularity gained by the 
Epic and Puranic stories, especially those of the incarnations of 
Vishnu. The age of Saptasati is in fact the heyday of Buddhism 
both in the Western and the Eastern Deccan. Still, it is rather 
strange that the work contains only a stray and indirect reference 
to the Buddha. The Kamasutra gives an insight into the urban 
life and its values. It is doubtful whether the historical value of 
these works is properly assessed and the material they contain 
is fully utilised. 


During the age of the successors of the Satavahanas, includ- 
ing the Eastern Chalukyas, there was remarkable scholastic 
activity in Andhra. The rulers set up Ghatikas in different parts 
of the land and promoted learning.** In the inscriptions of the 
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age we come across Brahmins who mastered the Vedas, Vedangas, 
Purana, Itihasa, Dharmasastra, Tarka, V yakarana, Jyotisha and 
other branches of learning. But no creative work of some 
historical interest or value has come down to us from this age. 
The only exception seems to be the religious works of Kumarila*? 
on the system of Purvamimamsa. 


Classical Accounts 


The accounts of the Classical writers supply occasional 
flashes that illuminate some dark corners in the ancient Andhra 
history. Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador to the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya, noted that the Andhras were second only 
to the Mauryas in military might, having possessed 30 fortified 
cities, and an army consisting of 2,000 elephants, 3,000 horses 
and 100,000 infantry. This description of the military might 
of the Andhras tends to support the view that the Andhras 
became independent on the decline of the Mauryan empire, 
following the death of Asoka, and soon became an imperial 
power. The description of Arrian that the Andhras were divided 
into a number of tribal kingdoms applies to the pre-Satavahana 
times. The Greek Geographer, Ptolemy (A.D. 130), noted the 
contemporaneity of Chastana (Tiastanes) of Ujjain (Ozene) 
and Pulumavi (Siro Polemaios) of Paithan (Baithana),? which 
is of great importance for determining the Andhra chronology. 
Ptolemy mentions another king, Baleokourous, ruling at Hippo- 
kura whose identity is a matter of controversy. The Periplus 
ој the Erythrean Sea notes the conflict between the Sakas and 
the Satavahanas for the possession of the west coast port Baru- 
kachcha.* ТЕ describes the maritime trade that Andhradesa 
carried on and the ports on the east and the west coasts. 


Buddhist Literature 


The early Buddhist literature contains many references to 
the Andhras and their country. The Suttanipata story of 
Bavari mentions. Assaka as an Andhra Janapada. Its capital 
Podana is identical with modern Bodhan, in the Nizamabad 
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district of Andhrapradesh. From the story it is learnt that 
Buddhism entered Andhradesa during the very lifetime of the 
Buddha. The Mahavagga refers to Andhakavinda and Andha- 
Ккауапа, 2" The Kathavatthw describes the leading role of the 
Andhakas in the Third Buddhist Council. The word Andhaka 
means the monks from Andhradesa and it is a clear reference 
to the land of the Andhras. The Bhimasena? and the Seri- 
тала Jatakas describe the Bodhisattva's journey to Andhra- 
desa. The latter Jataka mentions Andhranagari, south of the 
river Telavaha. Some scholars identify the river Telavaha with 
Tel, a tributary of Mahanadi," whereas some prefer to hold 
Andhranagari identical with Paithan. But Raychaudhuri 
identifies Telavaha with the river Krishna? and if this identi- 
fication is accepted, Andhranagari can be no other city than 
Dhanyakataka itself, for the following reasons: (i) Dhanya- 
kataka is just on the southern bank of the Krishna. (ii) There 
is every reason for Dhanyakataka to figure prominently in the 
Buddhist literature as it was a reputed centre of Buddhism from 
very early times. (iii) The region in which Dhanyakataka is 
situated was known as Andhrapatha, as evidenced by an inscrip- 
tion of about A.D. 300. In this inscription, Dhanyakataka is 
called the capital of Andhrapatha and hence it is reasonable to 
assume that Andhranagari was only another name for Dhanya- 
kataka. 


The Ceylonese chronicle Mahavamsa refers to the flourish- 
ing condition of Buddhism in Pallavabogga identified with the 
region of Sriparvata-Nagarjunakonda. 

Many luminaries of Buddhist thought, Acharya Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva, Bhavaviveka, Siddha Nagarjuna, and Dharmakirti, to 
mention only a few, lived and preached in Andhra. Their works 
represent different stages in the evolution of Buddhist religion 
and philosophy. The Prajnaparamita literature, which forms the 
basis of Mahayanism, was evolved in the monasteries of Andhra- 
desa. Of the bulk of the Buddhist literature, Ratnavali of 
Acharya -Nagarjuna is of special interest to the student of 
political science. Іп it he conceived some sort of а welfare 
state. He advised his patron-king to punish only with а view 
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to reform; not to imprison for life; to make prison-life 
tolerable by providing good food, drink, clothing, and facilities 
like baths, barbers and medical treatment; to abolish capital 
punishment ; to let the blind, sick, crippled and succourless get 
food and. drink equally and freely. It is rather unfortunate that 
we do not have independent means to verify to what extent 
this noble advice was translated into practice. 


Jaina Literature 


Like Buddhism, from early times, Jainism found favour 
with the Andhras. The early Sutra literature of the Jainas refers 
to the Satavahana rulers of Paithan“ Тһе Kalakacharya 
Kathanaka** gives an interesting account of the Saka-Satavahana 
conflict over Ujjain. The hero of the story, Vikramanka of 
Paithan, who expelled the Sakas from Ujjain is not yet 
satisfactorily indentified. It was again during the Satavahana 
period that one of the early thinkers of Jainism, Kondakunda- 
charya lived at Konakondla near Guntakal in the Anantapur 
district, He made remarkable contributions to the early Jaina 
canon. Still precious little is known about him from the pages 
of Andhra history. 

The Yasastilaka-Campu of Somadeva,® produced at the 
court of the Chalukyas of Lemulavada in the Karimnagar 
district about A.D. 975, is a mine of information about the 
condition of religion and society in the contemporary Deccan. 
Interestingly, Somadeva refers to the melting of metal images 
by the rulers of the age. 


Vernaculars 


Тһе three important South Indian vernaculars—Tamil, 
Kannada and Telugu—are of limited value for the history of 
this period. Of the three, Tamil possesses the oldest literature, 
known as the Sangam literature, dating back to the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and it refers to the Andhras as 
the Vadugars? or Northerners. One of the Sangam poets, 
Mamulnar, describes how the Vadugar army, skilled in flying 
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through swift arrows, helped the Vomba Мотуат in capturing 
Ahananur.? The expression Lomba Moriyar means Mauryan 
upstart and he is generally identified with Chandragupta Maurya. 
This statement of Mamulnar not only confirms the accounts of 
Megasthenes about the military might of the Andhras but also 
indicates that they had already become the subordinates of the 
Mauryas. The Nuruvar Каппа" of the Silappadikaram, another 
great Tamil classic, is taken to be the Tamil synonym for 
Satakarni5* Тһе same work refers to the victory of Senguttuvan 
the Chera over Vijaya and Kanaka, sons of Balakumara. This 
Balakumara is identified by some scholars with Ptolemy’s 
Baleokouros and with Yajnasri Satakarni, the predecessor of 
Vijaya Satakarni,5* 

It is interesting to note that the first two great Kannada 
poets Pampa and Ponna hailed from Vengi* or Andhra and 
the first great Kavya in Kannada, Vikramarjuna-Vijayam of 
Pampa was composed at Lemulavada mentioned above. This work 
gives us a peep into the wars between the Eastern Chalukyas and 
the Rashtrakutas and the part played in it by the vassals of the 
latter, the Chalukyas of Lemulavada.** 

Telugu, the mother-tongue of the Andhras, came to its own 
under the patronage of the Chalukyas, and this was gratefully 
acknowledged by Nannechoda, a Telugu poet of the eleventh 
century. It was at this court of the last great king of the Vengi 
Chalukyan line, Rajarajanarendra, that Nannayabhatta translated 
into Telugu the first three Parvas of the Mahabharata. In this 
lofty effort, Nannaya was ably assisted by his own classmate, 
Narayanabhatta. At the same court, Pavuluru Mallana translated 
into Telugu Ganitasarasangraha of Mahaviracharya of Kalyan. 
These works reveal the condition of the Telugu literature at the 
time but they are of no help to the student of political history, 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOURCES 
Archaeological material—epigraphical, numismatic and monu- 


mental—is more helpful and valuable in the reconstruction of 
the history of ancient Andhra. 
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Epigraphy 


The earliest epigraphs of Andhra аге the Asokan Edicts 
from Yarragudi** and Rajulamandagiri,®® both in the Kurnool 
district. These may be taken to confirm the statement of the 
13th Rock Edict that the Andhras were within the imperial 
domain (raja vishaye) and were following the Dharma (dharmam- 
апизатате). А few years back, a fragment of ап Asokan Pillar 
Edict was a recovered from Amaravati and it is said to resemble 
the Girnar version of Asoka’s Rock Edict? It is well known 
that Asoka erected pillars at important places connected with 
the life of the Buddha and the history of Buddhism.? Another 
important discovery is a stele at Amaravati with the inscription 
dhammakada vandanama gothi.. Commenting on this stele, Ghosh 
and Sarkar remark that the first stage of Amaravati art was 
earlier than those of Sanchi and Bodhgaya.*? 

The Asokan Edicts are immediately followed by the ins- 
criptions of the Bhattiprolu Stupa, which in the words of Buhler, 
“cannot be placed after 200 B.C., but might be somewhat 
earlier." One of these inscriptions mentions Raja Kuberaka 
of Simhagothi and it gives scope to the assumption that before 
the rise of the Satavahanas, Andhras were ruled by tribal chiefs, 
who were ultimately united by Srimukha. This assumption is 
supported by the Puranic description Andhrassajatiya applied 
to Srimukha and the statement that Andhradesa was occupied 
by many tribes found in Arrian’s Іт фа The inscriptions 
clearly state that the Stupa of Bhattiprolu was built on the 
bodily relics of the Buddha. 

About 25 inscriptions of the time of the Satavahanas have 
come down to us and their contents and significance have been 
fully discussed and utilised. But a few points about them 
may be emphasised : (i) These аге generally but erroneously 
called ‘The Inscriptions of the Satavahanas’, But it should be 
noted that only a few of them—seven or eight—are really royal 
records and the rest are private grants dated in the regnal years 
of the Satavahana kings. Even the royal records were mostly 
issued by queens ог queen-mothers. (ii) With the exception 
of the Nanaghat inscription of Naganika, the inscriptions of 
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the age were essentially Buddhist in content. (iii) The Nanaghat 
record is remarkable for it marks the reconciliation. between 
the ritualistic Brahmanism and devotional theism. | 

In the recent excavations at Nagarjunakonda, an inscription 
of Sri Vijaya Satakarni came to light. It records the gift of 
Sri Vijaya on Vaisakha Purnima, evidently to a Buddhist 
establishment of the place. According to the Puranic lists, 
Sri Vijaya was the successor Yajnasri Satakarni. This record 
dispels the view popular among some scholars that the 
Satavahanas had nothing to do with the monuments of 
Nagarjunakonda, which were erected only during the Ikshvaku 
period, and makes it clear that Sriparvata became a centre of 
Buddhism under the later Satavahanas. It thus lends support 
to the Tibetan and Chinese traditions that king Satavahana, 
identified by many with Yajnasri, built а Mahachaitya and a 
Mahavihara for Acharya Nagarjuna at Sriparvata. 


A few inscriptions of the neighbours of the Satavahanas 
greatly help the reconstruction of the Satavahana history. 
Among such, the inscriptions of Kharavela deserve special 
mention, His Hathigumpha inscription?' describes his victorious 
campaigns in Andhra and notes Satakarni, who is differently 
identified. His recently discovered Guntupalli inscription has 
set at rest the controversy whether Kharavela invaded 
Andhradesa."* Тһе significance of the title Mahishakadhipati, 
assumed by Кћагауеја in the inscription, is yet to be clearly 
understood. Тһе Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman_ is 
equally important for the history of the later Satavahanas. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the main source of the 
history of the Ikshvakus of Sriparvata is the large number of 
inscriptions of their times." They give us the names of four 
kings whereas the Puranas say that seven Sriparvatiyas 
enjoyed the land. Most of these inscriptions also record the 
gifts by private individuals or royal ladies to the ‘Buddhist 
institutions. From the eleventh year of the third king Ehuvala 
Chamtamula, there are Brahmanical records mentioning the 
construction of Devakulas and gifts to them. Even the 
Buddhist records boastfully describe the founder of the dynasty, 
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Chamtamula I as an Asvamedhin. Опе of the complex 
constructions near the Mahachaitya is generally indentified as 
the Vedika where he performed the Asvamedha.™ Тһе above 
inscriptions mention that Chamtamula I gifted away hundreds 
of thousands of ploughs, cattle and crores of gold. This 
event is of far-reaching importance for the economy and 
subsequent social developments in Andhra. Most of the records 
since the time of the Ikshvakus record land gifts to Brahmins 
and temples. 


Тһе inscriptions of Nagarjunakonda show that there lived 
in peace different schools of Buddhists in the valley. Further, 
besides Buddhism, there flourished Saivism, Vaishnavism, and 
Saktism. One interesting inscription is that dated in the 30th 
regnal year of Abhira Vasusena.™ This inscription led some 
scholars to postulate the theory of an Abhira interregnum in the 
history of the Ikshvakus. But the record contains the names of 
the rulers of Ujjain and Vanavasa, who had matrimonial relations 
with the Ikshvakus, and therefore it suggests only a friendly 
visit of the neighbouring rulers to Vijayapuri. The record des- 
cribes the installation of a wooden image Ashtabhuja-Narayana, 
in a temple on Sethagiri. Incidentally it may be noted that the 
Nasik inscription of Gautami Balasri mentions Sethagiri among 
the hills in Gautamiputra's empire. И is only reasonable to take 
the Sethagiri of both the records as identical. Helping thus to 
identify Sethagiri, this record discredits the view that Andhradesa 
was not included in the empire of Gautamiputra." Further, the 
silence of the Nasik record about Sriparvata in the vicinity of 
Sethagiri only indicates that Sriparvata did not become famous 
by the time of the Nasik record. 


The history of the Brihatpalayana, Salankayana, Ananda- 
gotra, Vishnukundin and Early Pallava dynasties would have 
remained ‘unknown but for the discovery of a few records of the 
families. The earliest among the Pallava records—Prakrit 
records—come from the Guntur and Ongo'e districts which con- 
stituted the erstwhile Ikshvaku kingdom. The Manchikallu 
inscription of Pallava Simhavarman found in the neighbourhood 
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of Sriparvata proves that the Pallavas replaced the Ikshvakus at 
Vijayapuri. Another set of interesting records аге the Indra- 
palanagara plates of the Vishnukundins.^ These records add 
much to the prevailing confusion about the Vishnukundin 
genealogy, but provide a clue to their chronology by stating that 
Vikramendravarman of one of the sects defeated Pallava Simha- 
varman in the Saka year 488 corresponding to A.D. 566-67. 
Further these records inform us for the first time that the early 
members of the family were favourably inclined to Buddhism 
and that by their time the Buddha came to be worshipped іп the 
Viharas as God with pushpa, gandha, dhupa, dipa and other 
paraphernalia. These points supplied by the records give rise 
to the doubt whether Sriparvataswami of the Vishnukundin 
records was really Mallikarjuna of Srisailam'* and whether he 
cannot be a Hindu god on Sriparvata or the Buddha himself as 
an incarnation of Vishnu ! 


Much light has been shed by the recently discovered inscrip- 
tions on the original home of the Chalukyas and on the establish- 
ment of the Vengi Chalukyan kingdom. Ап inscription from 
Nagarjunakonda mentions Galiki Remmanaka as the ruler of 
Hiranyarastra, corresponding 10 certain parts of modern 
Cuddapah and Kurnool districts.” Remmanaka is generally taken 
as the eponymous Chalukya. The association of the Chalukyas 
with Nagarjunakonda is further proved by the discovery there 
of the temple of Hariti, their family goddess. Further one of 
the late records of the Eastern Chalukyas, the Nandampudi 
grant of Rajarajanarendra connects the founder of the Chalukyan 
dynasty with the Cuddapah district." Оп the other hand, the 
Tummeyanuru record of Pulakesin II mentions Chalukyavishaya, 
which on the basis of the find-spot of the record is located in the 
Kurnool and Mahaboobnagar districts? From these two records, 
it seems that the Chalukyas, who were originally the rulers of 
Cuddapah, migrated northwards till they settled at Badami where 
they rose to prominence. 


The controversy about the date of the foundation of the 
Vengi Chalukyan kingdom is set at rest by the Maruturu grant 
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of Pulakesin IL9' According to the record, while camping at 
Kalluru, identified with Kolluru, in A.D. 616 immediately after 
the capture of Pishtapura, Pulakesin II granted the village of 
Maruturu for the benefit of Aluku Raja of Mangalapuri which 
is held identical with Mangalagiri. All the three places, Kolluru, 
Maruturu and Mangalagiri, are in the Guntur district or Karma- 
rashtra and hence it is clear that Vengi and Karmarashtra were 
conquered by Pulakesin in A.D. 615-16. 

The Eastern Chalukyas left behind a large number of stone 
and copper-plate inscriptions, and they are fully utilised Ьу 
scholars like B. V. Krishnarao, M. S. Sarma and N. Venkata- 
ramanayya, who wrote about them. Four of the inscriptions 
of the time are of special interest. The Nandampudi grant, 
mentioned above, describes Narayanabhatta, who assisted Nannaya- 
bhatta in translating the Mahabharata, as a poet of high order 
in Sanskrit, Karnataka, Prakrit, Paisaci and Andhra. From 
Daksarama comes an iscription of Кирата, the daughter of 
Narayanabhatta. Іп the inscription, Kupama calls her father 
the Prathani of Emperor Trailokyamalladeva, and this can be 
no other than Someswara of Kalyan. It is, therefore, clear that 
Narayanabhatta came from Kalyan as a political officer to the 
court of Rajarajanarendra. On the other hand, the Vengi 
origin of Pampa is proved beyond all doubt by the recently 
discovered Gangadharam inscription of Jinavallabha, brother 
of Pampa. The accounts of Pampa and Narayanabhatta 
clearly establish the intimate political and cultural contacts 
between Andhra and Karnataka during the Chalukyan age. 
Тће other inscription is the Mangallu grant of Danarnava which 
gives the hint that the Kakatiyas might be a branch of the 
Rashtrakutas.*? 


Numismatics 


АП the important dynasties of Ancient Andhra, especially 
the Satavahanas, the Ikshvakus, the Vishnukundins and the 
Eastern Chalukyas, had their own coinage. Especially a large 
number and variety of Satavahana coins are found over a 
large part of India extending from Malava in the North to 
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Mysore-Madras in the South. Much has been written by many 
scholars on the Satavahana coins and the following points 
may be added : (1) A few coins with the legend SADV AHA- 
(NA) in archaic characters are found. On grounds of paleo- 
graphy, this Sadvahana is placed before Simuka and hence he 
becomes the eponymous Satavahana.* This explains away the 
term Satavahanakula of the inscriptions of the dynasty. (2) Coins 
with legends like Saka Sada," Kumbha Satakarni," Karna 
Satakarnis? Kausikiputra Satakarni,? Rudra Satakarni" and 
Sivamaka Sada have come to light in different parts of the 
Deccan. The last mentioned is known even írom an inscription 
of Amaravati.%? These coins throw light on the break-up of 
the Satavahana empire. Тһе kings mentioned in the above coins 
appear to be members of collateral branches who parcelled out 
the empire among themselves and ruled simultaneously. These 
kings do not find place in the Puranic lists. Therefore the 
argument that the Puranic lists contain the names of the 
members of the collateral branches has no force. (3) The most 
remarkable of the Satavahana coins, found in recent years, is 
the bilingual silver coin of Vasistiputra Satakarni? Оп this 
coin the name of the king is in two languages, one is Prakrit 
and the other which may be called Desi. Оп the latter, 
D. C. Sirkar observes that it is "apparently Telugu, which 
was in older times closer to Tamil than it is now, was the 
mother tongue of the Satavahanas and they wanted to exhibit 
their Dravidian character by using an admixture of that 
language and Sanskrit-Prakrit in the reverse legend on their 
coins in the northernmost parts of their empire conquered 
from the Sakas".4 It is learnt that some more bilingual coins 
of different Satavahana kings, including Gautamiputra, have 
been discovered in the north western Deccan.5 These coins 
are a proof not only of the racial affinities and the original 
home of the Satavahanas but also of the existence of Telugu as 
a language independent of Sanskrit and Prakrit. This is 
further supported by the Telugu words found in the Gathasap- 
tasati. 

The Ikshvakus imitated the Satavahana coinage but the 
Vishnukundins deviated from it. The coins of the latter bear 
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the Поп symbol? И is not unreasonable to suppose that it has 
something to do with their religious beliefs. Тһе worship 
of Narasimha appears to have become popular in Andhra 
from the time of the Vishnukundins. The Kondamotu sculpture 
of Narasimha"* and the Pedamudiyam sculpture? wherein 
Narasimha is found along with other deities belong to this age. 
The early members of the Eastern Chalukyan family adopted 
the lion symbol. But the later kings of the dynasty changed 
the symbol to the bear,” their family insignia. The discovery 
of the coins of these kings in Arakan'" proves the continued 
commercial relations between Andhra and South-east Asia. 
The Roman coins and the terracotta medallions'"" with 
the effigies of Roman emperors discovered at many places 
seem to suggest that during the Satavahana-Ikshvaku period 
there were small Roman merchant-settlements in Andhra, Some 
scholars attribute the construction of some buildings at Nagar- 
junakonda, like the open-air-theatre, to the Romans. 


Monuments and Sculptures 


Andhradesa is rich in historical monuments, whose study 
is of special importance for the social, economic and cultural 
history of the land. 

Going back to the proto-historic period, the megalithic 
tombs and urn-burials are found in plenty and they extend in 
time up to about A.D. 200.01 Cultural anthropologists like Von 
Furher-Haimendorf recognised the megalithic builders as primary 
speakers of Dravidian languages and tried to connect them with 
West Asia and the Mediterranean lands. So far no systematic 
attempt has been made to connect proto-history with history. 
The Brahmanical statements that the Andhras are Mlechchas 
appear to be meaningful against this background of proto-history. 

Buddhism and Jainism gave a tremendous stimulus to the 
creative genius of the Andhras which reflected in the architecture 
and sculpture of the early phase of their history. Much 
has been written on the magnificent Mahachaityas апа Maha- 
viharas and the elegant sculptures of Amaravati, Jaggayyapeta, 
Nagarjunakonda and other places іп Andhra, Especially at 
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Nagarjunakonda, the doctrinal differences among the Buddhist 
sects are reflected in the general lay-out and architecture of their 
respective Viharas." The Guptupalli caves also belong to 
this early period and critics find much resemblance between 
them and the Lomasa Rishi caves in the Пагађаг hills, 
excavated by Asoka for the Ajivikas. The discovery of 
Kharavela’s inscription near the сауе causes the doubt whether 
the caves were originally Jain." Again much controversy 
centres round the Bezwada and Undavalli groups of caves. 
In the light of the recent discovery of an inscription in the 
characters of the second century A.D., in the Akkanna-Madanna 
caves at Bezwada, our view about the age of the Bezwada 
group has to be revised. According to a Jaina tradition, 
about A.D. 150, an Assembly of the Jainas was held at 
Venkatatipuri and in the view of some scholars it is identical 
with Vijayawada, 

The Undavalli cave temple contains the sculpture of 
Lingodbhava, in which, against the injunctions of the Agamas, 
Brahma and Vishnu are represented in the anthropomorphic 
form, This may suggest the antiquity of the cave. Тһе 
pillars in the cave contain sculptures of lions, which bear 
striking resemblance to those found on the Vishnukundin coins. 


The value of the Buddhist sculpture for the cultural 
history of the age cannot be overestimated, Here, special 
mention may be made of two sculptures—one from Ататауа то 
and the other from Jaggayyapeta."' They represent shrines 
with round (vritta) and waggon-shaped (sala or Gajaprishta) 
domes and containing a stupa and a throne as articles of 
worship respectively. They are assigned to the first and 
second centuries B.C. From these sculptures it is clear that 
the Buddhists built, besides Chaityas and Chaityagrihas, shrines 
with the symbols of the Buddha as articles of worship. И is 
not improbable that the architectures of these shrines influenced 
that of the Devakulas built at Sriparvata-Vijayapuri from 
about A.D. 270.18 The Chalukyas, who were the subordinates 
of the Ikshvakus, should have carried those building traditions 
to Badami where they developed them into a fine style of 
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temple architecture and introduced it into Andhra at places like 
Alampur. 


The Sun Temple of about the tenth century at Alampur 
contains an interesting Navavatara panel with the Buddha 
as the central figure, giving the impression that the other 
Avataras emanated from the Buddha himself. The sculpture 
represents the ingenious method of identifying the Buddha 
with Narayana. The two-storeyed temples of the famous 
Pancha Aramas are generally held to reveal the way in which 
the Buddhist places and materials were easily transformed into 
Saivaite ones, during the Vengi-Chalukyan age. The most 
striking example of this development is the case of the once 
Buddhist centre Sankaram where the hill, which was converted 
into rows of votive stupas, is now revered as Lingala Metta or 
the Hill of Sivalingas. 


Archaeology thus adds from time to time to the source- 
material of ancient history. In the light of its latest additions 
the literary sources are to be re-examined, old views and 
theories are to be revised, or rejected, if necessary. In Andhra- 
desa, the historical sites are widely scattered and in recent years 
no systematic survey of the sites has been undertaken. Аза 
result much of the material is finding its way into private collec- 
tions—at times to be destroyed out of ignorance, thus lost to 
the historian for ever. The negligence of the Department, a 
decade back, resulted in the loss of much valuable material at 
Faranguladie near Uppugundur, and its hurried and half-hearted 
excavations two years back at the famous Buddhist site of 
Bhattiprolu exposed the foundations of a Vihara only to mis- 
creants. The material, once acquired by the Department, becomes 
a sealed secret even to the most enthusiastic student of history 
until the Department brings out a publication about the find. It 
is a pity that the Report on the Nagarjunakonda excavations is 
yet to be prepared. There is no periodical—either as a private 
enterprise or as a Departmental Publication—to report to the 
public as soon as a discovery is made. Nor is there in Andhra 
а good archaeological museum worth its name. 
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The above are some of the handicaps under which the 
student of Ancient Andhra history has to work. However, it is 
rather doubtful whether all the so far available material has been 
thoroughly utilised as the emphasis till recently was on political 
or dynastic history. A comprehensive history of Andhra is yet 
to be attempted treating political, economic, social and cultural 
factors as influencing one another and as different aspects of the 
organic unit of national life, a project which is to be undertaken 
jointly by the Universities in Andhrapradesh. 
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Medieval Period 


THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD IN THE HISTORY 
OF ANDHRA PRADESH : PROBLEM 
OF PERIODIZATION 


C. V. RAMACHANDRA RAO 
(V. R. College, Nellore, A.P.) 


Тне отр and 'absurd' division of Indian history into Hindu, 
Muslim and British periods has been given up with enough 
justification, and on the analogy of the division of historical 
periods in European history, historians now designate the periods 
of Indian history as Ancient, Medieval and Modern, very 
appropriately. In fixing the terminus а quo and terminus ad 
quem of the Medieval period of Indian history, historians 
generally refer to the political conditions that obtained in trans- 
Vindhyan India, and in their writings give the impression that 
these terms of reference, on the basis of which they fix the 
commencing and terminating points of the Medieval period of 
North Indian history, are equally applicable to the Deccan and 
South India? In North India, the onslaught of Islam, accom- 
panied by a marked decadence of culture and disappearance of 
creative spirit in arts and letters is taken to mark the beginning 
of the Medieval period, its terminating point made to coincide 
either with the end of the seventeenth or the eighteenth century. 
While some scholars regard the accession of Qutb-ud-din to the 
throne of Delhi in A.D. 1206 as the commencement of this 
period, others take it to commence with Ghaznavid supremacy 
in the Punjab two centuries earlier. К. C. Majumdar excludes 
from it both the thirteenth and the eighteenth centuries? U. М. 
Ghoshal selects "the period of the Muslim conquest of the 
country between the late 12th and early 13th centuries 
as the most convenient landmark of the transition from Ancient 
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to Mediaeval India", and traces the Modern period from the 
administration of the Marquis of Wellesley (1798-1804).* There 
are still other views which need not be discussed here.’ The lay 
student of history is apt to be misled by the statements of these 
writers, which have relevance only for North India. Тһе defini- 
tion of the Medieval period of history in the Deccan and South 
India depends on terms of reference which are entirely different 
from those whose relevance is confined only to the trans- 
Vindhyan, India. An attempt will be made here to seek those 
terms of reference, political and cultural, on the basis of which 
the Medieval period in the history of Andhra Pradesh can be 
defined, with the remark that these terms of reference, mutatis 
mutandis, are equally applicable to the rest of the Deccan and 
South India. 


In the history of Andhra Pradesh, from a cultural view- 
point, one may convincingly maintain that there is no Muslim 
period of history (to use an old term) at all. The advent of 
the Muslims, which resulted in a cultural decadence in the North 
did not appear as any political factor in Andhradesa and hence 
this basis to fix the starting point of Medieval period in the 
history of this State is absent. The eleventh (or thirteenth or 
fourteenth, according to other views) to the seventeenth century, 
which in the North is taken as a period of decadence, appears 
on the contrary in the history of Andhra, as a magnificent period 
of literary, religious and artistic efflorescence, and as a period 
of all-round economic prosperity. 1t was during this period that 
powerful Hindu dynasties like the Kakatiyas, the Musunuri 
chiefs, the Chalukyas, the Chalukya-Cholas, the Reddis, the 
Eastern Gangas, the Gajapatis and the Vijayanagar Rayas ruled 
over the country, and preserved its independence from Muslim 
domination far down into the middle of the sixteenth century. 
It was during this period that Telugu literature had its birth (n 
Nannaya's great epic the Andhra Mahabharata and Nanne Coda's 
great classic, the Kuwmarasambhava, of the eleventh century), 
growth and fulfilment (in the Vijayanagar literature of Krishna- 
devaraya's time, and I take the Raya's Amuktamalyada as the 
culmination of this literary fulflment). In the religious. and 
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social sphere, it was the age of polyhistors, religious and social 
reformers like Mallikarjuna, Somanatha, Ramanuja, Madhva, 
Naraharitirtha, Vidyaranya, Vyasaraya, Madhava and Sayana, 
and a galaxy of others, as a result of whose missionary zeal and 
output of great religious literature, the orthodox sects of Saivism, 
Vaishnavism and Smarta Hinduism took deep roots in the 
country ; and it was the age when Pauranic Hinduism, elimina- 
ting the heteredox creeds of Jainism and Buddhism practi- 
cally once for all, and replacing the Vedic Hinduism, became 
popular both with the ruler and the ruled. In Telugu literature, 
the Kavitraya Mahabharata symbolises this assertion of Pauranic 
Hinduism over Hindusim, and also a victory over the heterodox 
sects. As Vedic sacrifices and rituals slowly receded into the 
background, the temple emerged into importance as the hub of 
religious, social and cultural activities of the people. During 
this age not only great temples came to be erected by the rulers 
and other dignitaries, but also became great centres of higher 
education which fostered Sastraic learning and fine arts, such 
as music, dance and sculpture. The emergence of temple, as a 
great centre of Hindu congregational worship and social activity, 
which is a marked feature of this period, resulted in the issue of 
countless votive and donative lithic records, by all classes of 
people, from the prince to the peasant, which have become a rich 
source-material for a study of this period of history. It is on the 
basis of the plenitude of these lithic records, in contrast with the 
copper-plates, available in Andhra since the eleventh century, 
that one scholar has called the Medieval period of Andhra 
history, from an archaeological point of view, the Age of Lithic 
Records? Another important cause that contributed to the issue 
of a large number of donative lithic records during this period 
was that, since the eleventh century, we find the ownership of 
land vested in the common man, in contrast with the earlier 
period, when all lands belonged to the king. This full title to 
land encouraged the subjects, along with the ruler, to gift lands 
to temples, for various services of the deity, and have the satis- 
faction of getting recorded on an imperishable material like stone. 

ТЕ at all there was a Muslim period in the history of Andhra 
Pradesh, and that too only from a political view point, it has to 
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be placed between the battle of Rakshasa-Tangadi (A.D. 1564- 
65), which laid prostrate Hindu political supremacy in the Deccan 
and South India, and 1763, the year which may be said to have 
beckoned the establishment of British power in South India. 
Speaking of Muslim raids and Muslim power, earlier to A.D. 
1565, Malik Kafur's (A.D. 1310) over Warangal was a mere 
raid of plunder, and Ulugh Khan's invasion over the same city in 
A.D. 1323, though dealt a death-blow to the great Kakatiya 
empire, failed to establish Muslim power in the Andhra country, 
for the forces of independence shortly rallied round the Musunuri 
chiefs, and freed the country from the very short-lived Tughlak 
domination (1323-35). The only long-lasting powerful Muslim 
dynasty that ruled over parts of Telangana during this period 
were the Bahmanis (1347-1538). The Bahmanis were always 
engaged in a fight for existence and for political supremacy with 
powerful Hindu dynasties like the Velamas, the Gajapatis, and 
the Rayas, and as such the Bahmani rule made itself felt little 
on the cultural and religious conditions of the people at large, 
It was only subsequent to the downfall of Vijayanagar in A.D. 
1565, that the Kutb Shahis, the Mughals and the Asaf Zahis 
became powerful, and came to rule over the Telugu land, until 
1763, from which year onwards the British in successive stages, 
by war and by diplomacy, brought under their control vast 
tracts of Andhra Pradesh (the Circars and Rayalasima, etc.). 
It is stressed here, that all this Muslim rule, from the Bahmanis 
to the Asaf Zahis, was insignificant from a cultural view point, 
in that it could not bring about any perceivable and significant 
changes in the religious and cultural ethos of the people at large. 
The only effect of the two hundred years of Muslim rule over 
the Deccan was that the creative spirit of Hinduism became 
supine or dormant ; and where it appeared active, it was only 
to be escapist, as is reflected in the Telugu literature of the post- 
Rakshasa-Tangadi period. 


On the basis of the terms of reference and arguments 
furnished above, it is submitted here for consideration, that the 
Medieval period in the History of Andhra Pradesh extends 
from 1000 A.D. to 1763 A-D., of which the period from 1000 to 
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1565 may be called the Early Medieval period, and the period 
from 1565 to 1763, the Later Medieval Period.” 
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SOURCES OF VIJAYANAGAR HISTORY : 
THE PERIOD OF KRISHNADEVA RAYA 


Mrs. BHARGAVI SHIVIAH 
(Karnatak University, Dharwar) 


Tur sources of history relating to the reign-period of Krishna- 
deva Raya are varied and rich. Written in several languages, 
Indian and foreign, viz., Portuguese, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit, 
Telugu, Kannada, Oriya and Tamil, these can be divided into 


eight categories : 


сом Сл ъъ о гюе 


Chronicles, Historical Works, and Commentaries 


. Accounts of Foreign Travellers 
. Literary Sources 
. Inscriptions and Copper Plates 


Coins 
Monuments, etc. 
Local Records (Kaifiyats) 


. Tradition. 


We shall evaluate each of them after listing the relevant 


items. 


L CHRONICLES, HISTORICAL WORKS AND 
COMMENTARIES 


These can be grouped under the respective languages. 


Portuguese 


1. 


3. 


Narrative of Domingo Paes, and 2. Chronicle of 
Fernao Nuniz (both translated by Robert Sewell). 
Alfanso D'Albuquerque : Commentaries (Four Volumes ; 
translated by Hakluyt Society). 
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Persian 


1. Ali bin Aziz-ullah Tabataba : Burhan-i-maasiy (translated 
by J. S. King). 

2. Muhammad Kasim Ferishta : Tarikh-i-Ferishta (tran- 
slated by Briggs) ; it includes the account of Qutb Shahi 
dynasty by an anonymous historian. 

3. Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi : Basatin-us-Salatin, and 

4. Fuzuni Astarabadi : Futuhat-i-Adil Shahi (both tran- 
slated by K. K. Basu). 


Arabic 


1. Sheikh Zeen-ud-deen : Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen (translated 
by М. J. Rowlandson). 


Telugu 


1. Sthanapati Nayani Vishwanatha Nayaka : Rayavachakamu 

2. Athavanam Officials (By the command of Venkata II 
of the Aravidu dynasty) : Vijayanagarada Samrajyavu 
(vide ‘Kadita’ also). 

3. Introduction to Nalasamvatsara Panchangamu. 


Tamil 

1. Kongudesa Rajakkal. 
Oriya 

1. Madalapanji. 
Portuguese 


The importance of the chronicles of Paes and Nuniz can be 
guaged from the following observation of 5, К. Aiyangar. “Тһе 
history of the empire of Vijayanagar, which till recently was as 
good as lost to us, was recovered through the efforts of Mr. К. 
Sewell. He brought out his work A Forgotten Empire on 
Vijayanagar early in 1900 based upon his previous knowledge 
of the antiquities of the Madras Presidency, and of the informa- 
tion he derived from two Portuguese chronicles which were 
unearthed in the archives of Lisbon...” 
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These chronicles are all the more useful for us in that Paes 
visited Vijayanagar during Krishnadeva Raya's reign, and tried 
to describe 'things which he saw and came to know'; Nuniz's 
account, though somewhat later, "contains", in the words of 
Sewell, "the traditional history of the country gathered first hand 
on the spot, and a narrative of local and current events of the 
highest importance, known to him either because he himself was 
present or because he received the information from those who 
were so”. 

Taken together, these two accounts provide, (a) useful 
framework, (b) some important but vivid details, and (c) correc- 
tives to the information given by other sources. Of particular 
interest to us is the case of Krishnadeva Raya. As Sewell 
remarks : These accounts “Conclusively” prove that “Ктізһпа- 
deva Raya was really the greatest of all the kings of Vijayanagar, 
and not the mere puppet that l'erishtah appears to consider him 
(Ferishtah does not mention him by пате)...” 

This is not wholly correct as Ferishta does refer to the 
victories of Krishnadeva Raya, (ie., after the death of Yusuf 
Adil Khan, ‘Diwani’, and Raichur campaigns). Further, in- 
digenous sources also provide a similar corrective. We get а 
balanced view when we collate different sources. Yet, there is 
no doubt that the chronicles amply deserve the tribute paid by 
5. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. 

In this category, the next important Portuguese sources are 
the Commentaries. They shed considerable light on the history 
of the period. They refer to the exploits of Albuquerque, the 
great Portuguese governor (1509-15). This period also covers 
the early phase of Krishnadeva Ray's reign. From our point 
of view, the relevant information is contained in the third volume. 

"There is some confusion with regard to its authorship. The 
Introduction (“То the Reader") to the Hakluyt's edition says 
that the Commentaries were “written by him (Albuquerque’s 
son)". But Albuquerque's son's “Dedication” to the king 
D. Sebastio reads as follows: “I have dedicated to your high- 
ness these commentaries, which I have collected from the originals 
themselves written by the great Alfanso D'Albuquerque in те 
midst of his adventures... ТЕ so, we have another first-hand 
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Portuguese account covering a part of Krishnadeva Raya's reign. 

The Commentaries furnish some valuable details about the 
relations between Krishnadeva Raya, the Adil Shahi and other 
Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan and the Portuguese. They also 
throw light on the economic, social and the religious condition 
of the period. 


Persian 


Тһе works listed under this head are good examples of 
historical writing in Persian. Of these Ferishta's and Aziz- 
ullah's works deserve special mention. 


l. Describing Ferishta as "the prince of Muslim historians 
of the period", К. A. М. Sastri says: “Тһе wide range of 
sweep of his work which forms a general history of Muslim rule 
in India, the number of authorities he consulted, and the general 
sense of perspective that dominates the entire narration impart 
a monumental character to his history...."5 

Being mainly the history of Muslim rule in India, it deals 
with the Vijayanagar history incidentally. Names of Hindu 
rulers were sometimes confused. We do not find Krishna Raya’s 
name in it. "Timraj' is frequently mentioned. Іп one context 
he is referred to as the general; from other contexts it appears 
that it refers to the.Vijayanagar rulers who were contemporaries 
of Yusuf Adil Khan and Ismeal Adil Khan. It is chronology 
and other details which help us to determine when 'Timraj' 
refers to Krishna Raya. Some bias in favour of the Muslims, 
and the Adil Shahi dynasty (the Adil Shahi ruler, Ibrahim II, 
was his patron. This history was written at his instance) is 
understandable. Tt must, however, be said to the credit of 
Ferishta that he does not fail to record some victorious campaigns 
of "Типгај. His language, on the whole, is sober. “There is 
no doubt that this history, finished in 1606, is the most com- 
prehensive and readable account of Indian Islam." 


Though written much later than the events of our period, 
Ferishta's history throws valuable light on the relations between 
the Muhammedan powers of the Deccan and Krishna Raya, in- 
cluding major military campaigns. It is useful in determining 
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chronology. Along with the 'anonymous historian's' account of 
Qutb Shahi dynasty, it furnishes some interesting details. 


In a historical work of this sweep some erroneous state- 
ments either out of bias or ignorance are bound to creep in. But 
the testimony of a historian of Ferishta's eminence is bound to 
command respect. 


2. Ali Bin Aziz-ullah Tabataba belonged to the court of 
the Nizam Shahi ruler, Burhan Nizam Shah. His work, Burhan- 
i-maasir, started in 1592 and completed around 1595, is less com- 
prehensive in scope. It deals mainly with the history of the 
Nizam Shahi rulers. Though its language is less sober, and its 
treatment 'unscrupulously partial" (in favour of the Nizam 
Shahis), "in some respects his statements seem to be more 
authentic than those of Ferishta and better in accord with the 
evidence from coins." Тһе last Jihad of 1517, and some other 
details relating to the relations between the Muslim powers of the 
Deccan can be cited as examples. 


3. Zubairi's Basatin-us-Salatin includes the periods of Yusuf 
Ай! Khan and Ismeal Adil Khan and is, therefore, directly 
useful for us. А good deal of information furnished by it is 
corroborated by Ferishta. “This is a Persian history of the Adil 
Shahis down to Aurangazeb's conquest, with a brief summary 
of subsequent events and contains eight sections called basatin."? 


4. Fuzuni, the author of Futuhat-i-Adil Shahi, came to 
India during the time of Ali Adil Shah, and stayed in his court. 
The work was composed in 1640-43. Of the six chapters in the 
work, the first two relate to Yusuf and Ismael Adi] Khan, and 
therefore, are of some relevance for our study. K. K. Basu 
observes, "The first four sections of the book dealing with the 
initial stages and final consummation of Adil Shahi greatness are 
compilations from earlier authors and thus they lose their 
significance by not being original.” 

Nevertheless, the account of Bijapur history by K. K. Basu, 
and another study by Jadunath Sarkar, both based on it, show 
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that the work is not of indifferent value for students of this 
subject. 


Arabic 


The Arabic historical work  Tohfut-ul-Mujahideen, by 
Sheikh Zeen-ud-deen was written during the reign of Ali Adil 
Shah. Из language is somewhat vehement. It is useful for 
understanding the relations between the Portuguese and (һе 
Muslim powers, particularly the Adil Shahis. 


Telugu 


1. The Raya of the Rayavachakamu (it literally means the 
'Raya Reader') stands for Krishna Raya. This work, one of 
the very few of its kind in Indian languages, deals specifically 
with Krishna Raya. Тһе author obviously took his task very 
seriously. Тһе work concludes with the amusing statement ; 
"Those who read and hear the Rayavachakamu will acquire 
wisdom and luck and will be always happy." То a serious 
student of history this comes as an anti-climax. It tends to 
weaken his faith in the objectivity of the work. As we shall 
presently see, Rayavachakamu is а very useful source of history. 
The statement referred to above represents the usual invocation 
associated with literary compositions. In fact, it indicates that 
the author hero worshipped Krishna Raya, and regarded his 
achievements as being worthy of religious veneration. There is 
some controversy with regard to the date of the composition. In 
the works of М. Venkataramannayya; “Аз the kingdom of 
Madura did not come into existence before the battle of Raksasi- 
Tangadi, the work could not have been written earlier"? Оп 
the other hand, Professor R. Sathianathier 'thinks that the 
Nayakship of Madura was founded earlier, ie. during the last 
years of Krishna Raya. "All that we know of Viswanatha 
Nayaka from inscriptions, chronicles, and other sources further 
confirms our contention that the Nayakship of Madura under him 
was an accomplished fact before the death of Krishnadeva Raya 
in 1530." Тһе view of Sathianathier, who has made a special 
study of the history of the Nayaks of Madura, appears to be 
more plausible. If we accept this, the chronicle must have been 
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composed in the reign of Achyutadeva Raya. Further as 
Achyutaraya's reign ended іп 1542 A.D., the surmise that 
the chronicle might have been composed around 1535 A.D. 
is not far from the truth. 

This work, therefore, was very near to the events described 
in it. It is based upon current tradition. Though the work is 
not a bulky volume (116 pages in print), among the sources listed 
here it is the only work specifically devoted to Krishna Raya. 


We get considerable information with regard to Krishna 
Raya's relations with Vira Narasimha, his coronation, his early 
campaigns, his relations with the feudatory chiefs and the 
neighbouring powers, and his campaigns against the Gajapati of 
Orissa. The Rayavachakamu does not go beyond the Simhachalam 
expeditions. 

It is interesting to note that the Rayavachakamu resembles 
Nuniz's account in several details. This is probably due to the 
fact that both the sources derived from the same source—current 
tradition. 

It is curious that a work which was composed around 1535 
A.D. closes with the Simhachalam campaign. It does not 
contain any reference to subsequent events like the “Саши” 
campaign, the last Jihad, the Raichur campaign, coronation of his 
son Tirumala Raya, his last years, etc. It is also worth noting 
that this work does not refer to the Portuguese at all. These 
gaps suggest the following explanation. Тһе author appears to 
have depended heavily on the current tradition. Probably the 
current tradition preserved memories of events pertaining to 
the earlier part of Krishna Raya's reign. It is remarkable that the 
Hindu sources, on the whole, do not give prominence to a major 
campaign like the Raichur campaign. Our knowledge of this 
campaign would have indeed been poor without Nuniz's account. 
Moreover, some embellishments in the Rayavachakamu are 
characterstic of tradition rather than sober history. Timmarasu’s 
strategem of ‘sixteen boxes’, alliterations in the names of 
several ambassadors, and the account of Krishna Raya’s spies 
about the prowess of Gajapati cavalry and his religious powers 
can be cited as examples,?® 
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Another reason in support of the above thesis is the almost 
total absence of dates. Тһе only exception is that it refers to 
'Srimukha, Asvija, Su, 12 (12th October, 1513) the date on 
which he got the statues of himself and his queens installed at 
Tirupati.?° 

All this, however, does not mean that the events narrated 
in. Rayavachakamu do not have chronological sequence. S. К. 
Aiyangar says: “The events of Krishnadeva Raya's reign are 
described in serial order, though, of course, no attempt is made 
to give any chronological datings for the events recounted, nor 
of the campaigns, etc., described in the detail that one is likely 
to have from a contemporary narrative. A report such as this 
pretends to be need not give a detailed account and so it does 
not. And in the words of J. Ramayapantulu: “In some 
parts, it receives remarkable confirmation from the accounts of 
the Portuguese writers, Paes and Nuniz."!* 

Despite its limitations, Rayavachakamu is thus a unique 
work in an Indian language. 


2. Vijayanagarada Samrajyavu is a report "prepared by 
the Athavanam officials by the command of Venkata II, in 1604 
A.D., called for the sake of convenience, the Vijayanagarada 
Samrajyavu"? is basically а ‘Kadita’ (account book). But the 
first page gives some information of a historical nature. This 
refers to Krishna Raya's coronation, and campaigns against the 
Muslim powers and the Gajapati, and his marriage with the 
Gajapati princess. It also mentions a few dates. 


3. Nalasamvastasara Panchangamunaku рифа (Introduc- 
tion to Nalasamvatsara Panchangamu) is referred to by G. Sree- 
ramamurthy іп his Biographies of the Telugu Poets? Though 
sketchy, it mentions some important events (like accession of 
Krishnaraya, his campaign against the Muslim powers, and the 
Gajapatis, his death, etc.). Of special interest is the informa- 
tion regarding, Pusapati chief, which is useful in understanding 
the problem of Nuniz's ‘Catuir’ campaign. 


10 
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Tamil 


Dr. Arokiaswamy sums up effectively the nature and scope 
of Kongudesa Rajakkal. In his words: “Тһе chronicle gives 
short accounts of the 28 kings above mentioned, gives a detailed 
notice of the Cola, Hoysala and Vijayanagar rule and carries 
the narration forward to the present ruling dynasty of Mysore 
to the beginnings of the XVII century.” 

Its authorship is not known. Its value as a source of history 
has been rated differently by different historians. Lewis Rice is 
of the opinion that "the utility of the Kongudesa Rajakkal is even 
greater than that of the inscriptions."? On the other hand, 
К. A. М. Sastri thinks that ifs value has “often been overrated 
and (is) in fact of very little value." 

But it must be noted that its style is exceptionally sober, and 
despite its limitations, it is a work of considerable value. As far 
as our period is concerned, we get quite a few references to 
Krishnadeva Raya's campaigns. 


Oriya 


The chronicle Madlapanji casts its net wide. It is concerned 
with the history of Orissa from early sixth century A.D. to recent 
times. Тһе absence of a critical edition detracts from its value." 

We have Sanskrit and Telugu versions of this work, Kataka- 
rajavamsavali (Sanskrit) Jaganatham Kaifiyat (Telugu). Accor- 
ding to R. Subrahmanyam, Madalapanji "forms a very im- 
portant source for the reconstruction of the history of the period. 
The incidents recorded are fairly true and a majority of them find 
corroboration in inscriptions and Muslim сһгопіс1еѕ.”25 


П. ACCOUNTS OF FOREIGN TRAVELLERS 
The accounts of the foreign travellers, such as Barbosa, 
Castanhada, Correa, Purchas, and Cartas, are listed below. 


l. Barbosa: The Book of Duarte Barbosa (in two vols.). 
2. Castanhada : Fernao Lopez De Historia do descolri- 
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mento e Conquista do India (referred to by Heras and 
Whiteway). 

3. Correa : Gaspar, Lendas do India. Ё 

4. Purchas: His pilgrims, Vol. X (for Caesar Frederick's 
account). 

5. Cartas : 


l. Barbosa who came to India at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century spent several years here. He knew quite a few 
languages. His account throws considerable light on the social 
conditions of the period. It corroborates other accounts with 
regard to some political events like the Udayagiri campaign, etc. 
An interesting piece of information provided by the source is that 
the nephew of Krishnadeva Raya was the governor of Bhatkal. 


2. Castanhada was in India between 1528 and 1538. He 
refers to the mission of Gaspar Chanoca sent to Vijayanagar. His 
account is useful for understanding some aspects of the Vijaya- 
nagar history. As N. Venkataramanayya says, "The work of 
Castanhada is said to be valuable and trustworthy."?* 


3. Correa was secretary to Albuquerque. “It would be easy 
to prove from the work that he had Castanhada’s history 
before him when he wrote. Volume I is legendary, the atmos- 
phere is Oriental and the facts are very dubious. .The other 
volumes beginning with the term of Albuquerque, whose secretary 
Correa was, are of the very highest шиегезе,...... 28 


4 The value of Purchas, ‘His Pilgrims’ is rated below 
that of Barros. In the words of Sewell, “Не merely follows 
Barros." Не refers to the conquest of Goa and the relations 
between the Portuguese, Adil Shahis and Vijayanagar. 


5. Cartas, who apparently was in India around 1514, throws 
some light on the commercial aspects of the relations between the 
Portuguese and Krishnadeva Raya. 
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Ш. LITERARY SOURCES 


(including Chatus, Vamsavalis, and Dirudavalis) 
Literary sources are listed below language-wise. 


Sanskrit 


1. Krishnadeva Raya : Jambavatikalyanam. 

2. Vyasatirtha : Taraka Tandavam, N yayamitra, Tatparya- 
sangraha. 

3. Somanatha Kavi: Vyasayogicharitam. 

4. Bandaru Lakshminarayana : Sangitasuryodayam. 

5. Saluva Timma : Colophon of the commentary on 
Agastya's Bala Bharalatamu. 

6. Nadindla Сора Mantri ; Prabodha Chandrodaya V yakhya. 

7. Diwakara : Bharatamitra, 

8. Desayamatya : Commentary on Mahinastava Panchika. 

9. Muralidhar Dasa: Sri Vallabhacharya Charitam. 

0. Ramayamatya Todarmal: —Sxwaramelakalanidhi. 

1. Mohanangi : Marichiparinayam. 


Telugu А 


1. Krishnadeva Raya : Amuktamalyada. 

2. Allasani Peddana : Manucharitramu. 
Harikathasaramu (fragmentary). 

Nandi Timmanna : Parijatapaharanamu. 

. Kumara Dhurjati : Krishnaraya Vijayamu. 

Manda Kamesvara Kavi: Kurmapuranamu. 

Doneru Konerunatha Кам : Balabhagavatamu. 

. Vengayya Kavi: Krishnavijayamu. 

. Nadindla Сора: Krishnarjuna Samvadamu. 

. Dhurjati : Kalahastimahatyamu. 

Madayagari Mallana: Rajasekharacharitam. 

Pingali Surana : Prabhavatipradhyumnamu. 
Kalapurnodayam. 
Raghavapandyavi yam. 
Ramabhyudayamu. 


=е>доомаслљо 


m = 


31. 
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. Ayyalaraju Ramabhadra Kavi : Sakalamattasara 


Sangraham. 


. Ramaraja Bhushana : Narasabhupaliyamu. 


Vasucharitramu. 


. Tenali Ramalinga : Pandurangavijayamu. 

. Tammiraju : Sri Krishnavijayamu. 

. Ratnakara Gopala : Sowgandrikaprasavapaharanamu. 
. Tallapaka Pedda Tirumalayya : Harivamsam. 

. Kandukuri Rudra kavi : Nirankusopakhyanam, 


Sugriva Vijayam. 
Hari-sataka. 


. Tallapaka Chinnanna : Paramayogivilasamu. 


Ashtamahishi Kalyanam. 


. Chintalapudi Yellakavi : Radhamadhavam. 
. Kumara Mallama : Ramayana, 
. Yedpatti Yerranna: Kumara Naishadam. 


Malhana charitram. 


. Sankusala Narasimha kavi: Kavi Karna Каѕауапати. 
. Manumanci Bhatta : Aswa Lakshnasaramu. 
. Ramaraju Rangaparaju : Introduction to 


Sambo pakhyanamu. 


. Kameswara Kavi: Sringara Satyabhama Santyanamu. 
. Lolla Lakshmidhara: Divaghnavilasamu. 
. Veturi Prabhakara Sastri (Ed.): Chatu Padya Mani 


Manjari. 
N. Venkataramanayya (Е4.) : Velugotivari Vamsavali. 
— — — — — : Ravuvari Vamsawali. 
(Vasavadatta Parinayam). 
С. Sreeramamurthy (Ed.): Brindavalis of Pusapati 
chiefs in Lives of Telugu 
Poets. 


Kannada 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Timmana : Mahabharatam. 
Vyasatirtha : Kirtanas. 
Purandaradasa : Songs. 
Kanakadasa: Mohana Tarangini. 
Nala charitra. 
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Hari Bhakta Sara. 
Ramadhyana charitra. 

5. Ratnakara Varni : Bharatesa Vaibhava. 

6. Mallanarya of Gubbi: Virasaivamrita Purana. 


Tamil 


1. Harihara Dasa: lrusamaya-V ilakam. 
2. Jnana Prakasan : Мапјатрра. 


Bengali 
1. Vrindavan Das : Chaitanya-Bhagavata, 
Sanskrit 


1. Jambavati Kalyanamu is of special interest because of its 
authorship. The concluding verse beautifully expresses Krishna 
Raya's ideals and aspirations. 

2. Vyasatirtha was the great guru of Krishnadeva Raya. 
His works have a philosophical orientation. 

3. Somanatha Kavi's V-yasayogicharitam is a very interest- 
ing work in Sanskrit. It not only extolls the great Vyasa but 
also narrates the story of his association with Saluva Narasimha, 
Narasanayaka, Vira Narasimha and Krishnadeva Raya. It 
throws .some light on the character and personality of Krishna- 
deva Raya who regarded this great guru as Kuladevata and is 
said to have released Virabhadra at his instance.?? 

4. Bandam Lakshminarayana’s introduction to his Sangita- 
зитауодауат is a piece of historical importance. The author 
was a court musician of Krishnadeva Raya. He refers in his 
introduction, in chronological sequence, the military campaigns 
of Krishnadeva Raya including the Raichur campaigns. It may 
be noted that reference to the Raichur campaign was rare in the 
Indian sources. 

5-11. These works throw light on contemporary social 
relations and cultural conditions. We get scanty information 
about the political events. 


Telugu 
The bulk of literary sources are found in Telugu. 
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1. Amuktamalyada is the most important source in this 
category. Many verses in the introduction and the colophons at 
the end of each chapter refer to several military campaigns. 
Those referred to in the colophons are almost in the chronologi- 
cal sequence. Тһе verse referring to Krishnaraya's 'Harivasa- 
ropavasa' at the Andhramadhuhatta temple is extremely useful 
in determining chronology of some important events. 

A work of this nature—a great poetical work in the 
Prabandha style—cannot be expected to furnish historical details. 
Barring Harivasara, we do not get dates of other important 
events mentioned in it. We have, therefore, to treat eulogies of 
this work with some reservation. K. Iswar Dutta observes : 
"The Emperor poet is also a great historian who depicts his 
achievements with chronological precision. In this respect, the 
colophons of the cantos of his monumental work are veritable 
gold mines.”** This remark contains an element of exaggera- 
tion. 

Apart from its value as a source of political history, the 
work is useful in other respects also. An important part of 
this work expounds the Rajaniti of Krishnadeva Raya. The 
Kavya itself reflects the literary standards of the time. 

2. Manucharitramy is the masterpiece of Allasani Peddana, 
the greatest Telugu poet of the time. It is interesting to note 
that some identical verses dealing with Krishna Raya’s Eastern 
Expedition are found both in Ammuktamalyada апа Manu- 
charitramu. The controversy with regard to the authorship of 
Amuktamalyada will be dealt with later. In all, such identical 
verses are thirty-five. 

This work gives some additional information also. We get 
some glimpses of his character and personality. The eulogies 
and titles indicate the prowess of Krishnadeva Raya as a soldier, 
and his greatness as a statesman. Manucharitramu as a source of 
history has a special authority in that Peddana was a close asso- 
ciate of Krishnadeva Raya. 

3. Nandi Timmana was one of the Ashtadigjas of Krishna- 
deva Raya. His work provides information about Krishnadeva 
Raya’s predecessors and Krishnaraya’s campaigns. 

4. Kumara Dhurjati’s Krishnaraya Vijayamu is a later 
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work. Though it furnishes a fairly detailed account of Krishna 
Raya's campaigns it resembles Rayavachakamu so closely that it is 
considered to be based upon Rayavachakamu. 

5. Some fragments of Kurma Puranamu throw light upon 
contemporary events. Of particular significance is the informa- 
tion about ‘Pusapati chiefs.’ 

6. Prabandha as well as Dvipada Bhagavatas were composed 
by Doneru Konerunatha kavi. It is noted in the Prabandha 
Bhagavatamu itself that Dvipada was a later composition. Pra- 
bandha was dedicated to an Araviti king Ramaraju Timaraju 
(1542-44) and Dvipada to China Timaraju (in circa 1547 A.D.). 
We get some information about some feudatory chiefs like 
Araviti, Avuku and Nandyala. 

7. Though a poetical work, it gives a fairly connected 
account of Krishnadeva Raya's early life and some of his 
military campaigns against the Muhammadan powers and the 
Gajapatis. In its vivid details it is comparable to Rayavachakamu. 
Тһе work is dedicated to Harihadichina Venkatabhupala. 

8. Nandindla Gopa, nephew of Saluva Timma, was the 
governor of Kondavidu. His work contains adulatory reference 
to Krishnadeva Raya's prime minister Saluva Timma. We find 
a similar adulation in Rajasekaracharitram of Madavagari 
Mallana dedicated to Appa who was a governor of Gutti. 

From number 9 to number 15 are works by the remaining 
Ashtadigajas. Being literary works of recognised merit, they reflect 
contemporary social, economic and religious conditions admirably. 
It is noteworthy that the Ashtadigajas comprised both Vaishnavite 
and Saivaite poets. 

16. This work is about the Kamma chiefs of the Ravella 
family who were the feudatories of Vijayanagar since Saluva 
Narasimha. A work of sixteenth century Saugandrikaprasava- 
paharanamu of Ratnakara Gopala was dedicated to Ravella 
Linga who was a contemporary of Aliya Ramaraya. Nuniz’s 
‘Camanayeue’ perhaps refers to a contemporary chief of this 
family. 

17-27. These are less well known contemporary literary 
works and they throw light on the social and cultural conditions 
of the times. 
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28. Chatu verses belong to the category of folk literature. 
Veturi Prabhakara Sastri has edited a volume of chatu verses 
(vol. II relating to our period) in Telugu. Several chatu verses 
are useful to students of history. As far as our period is 
concerned, they contain references to events like Krishna Raya’s 
Bidar, Kalburgi and Cuttack expeditions? As a source of 
history they are not of high merit. In this respect they resemble 
tradition rather than other sources. 

29-30. These Vamsavalis give the genealogical tables of two 
feudatory families. The Ravuvari Vamsavali (in Vasavadatta- 
parinayamu) deals with the Velama family, and Velugotivari 
Vamsavali refers to the redoubtable Gani Timma of Racerla.** 
(Seventeenth Generation). 

31. Birudas, or titles of Kings, give an idea of their place in 
history. Occasionally they are useful in untying some knots. The 
birudas of Pusapati chiefs of Ketavaram,?* for example, are very 
helpful in resolving the problem of ‘Catuir campaign’. 


Kannada 


1. Timmana, the noted Kannada poet of Krishnadeva 
Raya’s period, completed Kumara  Vyasa's great work 
Mahabharata, The work, dedicated to Krishnadeva Raya, is 
useful for understanding religious and cultural conditions. The 
introductory portion of his work states : “This Bharata has been 
narrated to render permanent the great fame of Krishna Raya, 
the son of king Narasa"** 

2. Vyasaraya was the celebrated guru of Krishnadeva Raya. 
The value of his work must be estimated against his greatness 
as Krishnadeva Raya’s guru and organiser of ‘Dasa-Kuta.’ Не 
also wrote and sang the songs on the installation of Balakrishna 
at Hampi. 

The Haridasa movement, a significant development in 
religious and literary history of Karnataka, owed its inspiration 
to him. His works therefore have more than ordinary interest 
for a student of history. Referring to Haridasa Sahitya, а 
scholar has observed : "The events of the glorious period of 
Vijayanagar may be said to have made a significant contribution 
io the growth and development of the first phase of Haridasa 
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Sahitya which is also virtually the best part of it." 

3. Тһе most famous Dasa of the Dasa Kuta, Purandhara 
Dasa, has to his credit numerous Kirtanas. They record some 
important events like ‘Kuhuyoga’, etc. Purandhara Dasa was 
truly a poet of the people. The range of his Observation 
is vast, His writings give a valuable insight into the conditions 
of the time. 

4. Kanakadasa, warrior turned Dasa, had a remarkable 
career. His Mohanatarangini is otherwise known as Sri Krishna 
Charite. Тһе scholar quoted above makes this interesting state- 
тепе: "Taking this as a hint, suggestions have been made that 
Kanakadasa might have Sri Krishnadeva Raya in his mind....”® 
Whether or not this is accepted, it is noteworthy that Моћа- 
natarangini provides vivid portraits of contemporary life. 

5. Ratnakaravarni's Bharatesa Vaibhava is a literary master- 
piece in Kannada. It deals with the story of Bharata, a Jaina 
king, his conquests, statecraft, his personal life, the splendour 
of his court, etc. According to one scholar: “It is possible 
that our poet also lived in the Vijayanagara court and has 
recaptured to us the splendour of Vijayanagara in this poem.”** 
After a competent study of this book as a source of Vijayanagara 
history, this scholar concludes : “И would thus be clear from 
the survey made above that this great Jaina poem is an important 
source-work for the reconstruction of the history of Vijayanagar 
in general and the life and reign of Krishnadeva Raya in 
particular. The very intimate and close observation he makes 
on men who matter most certainly indicate to us that he must not 
have been far removed, in time, from the reign of Krishnadeva 
Raya. What is more important is that much of the information 
we can glean from this work is happily corroborated by the 
accounts left by the foreign travellers. It is true that there are 
some discrepancies between our poet and the known sources 
on Vijayanagara history. But taking them as a whole, there 
are too many points of coincidence to leave any doubt in the 
mind that the contemporary political occurrences became the 
theme of Ratnakara Varni's poetry.” 

6. Mallanarya composed his work Bhava Chinta Ката in 
1513 A.D. He was a Vira Saiva poet. His work throws light 
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on the religious conditions of the time. 
Tamil 


All these three poets were contemporaries of Krishnadeva 
Raya. Hariharadasa refers to the erection of the pillar of victory. 
Jnana Prakasar wrote "in praise of Krishnadeva Raya" and a 
verse by Kumara Sarasvati "celebrated the marriage of Krishna- 
deva Raya with the Gajapati's daughter,” 


Bengali 


It is a biographical sketch of Sri-Chaitanya. As 
P. Mukherjee says: “The author mentions the traditions 
regarding some important temples of Orissa and describes the 
political condition of Orissa when Chaitanya came to Puri in 
1510... Jayananda has attributed to Chaitanya the role of Pratapa 
Rudra's political adviser, a gross misstatement of facts...” 


IV. INSCRIPTIONS AND COPPER-PLATES 


Inscriptions are among the most authentic sources of 
history. Occasionally inscriptions whose genuineness is in doubt 
may raise serious difficulties. But such difficulties rarely arise. 
Being records of contemporaneous events, and inscribed at the 
instance of a ruler or a patron, they have a ‘spontaneity’ which 
subsequent recapitulations lack. They leave little scope for 
distortion. “They (epigraphs) help in settling questions of 
chronology and also give incidental insight into the details of 
the administration and other matters of importance, political and 
economic, religious and social, and are the most trustworthy 
records of all periods. Inscriptional evidence is preferable to 
literary and other information, The historical introductions 
of the epigraphs containing the genealogy of kings, the chrono- 
logy of events and the distinguishing birudas òf the rulers, are 
of much value, while the substance of the epigraphs throws 
side-lights upon the religious and social life of the people.*? 

The inscriptions pertaining to our period are numerous. 
Most of them can be found in the publications listed below : 
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Epigraphia Indica, Efpigraphia Indo-Moslemica, South 
Indian Inscriptions, Epigraphia Carnatica, Karnatak Inscriptions, 
Telingana Inscriptions, Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanam Epi- 
graphical Report, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of 
India and Mackenzie Collections, etc., and the contributions of the 
universities and other research institutions and individual 
scholars in the field of epigraphy also deserve to be 
acknowledged. 

The inscriptions of the period cover a wide range. They 
refer to important events like the accession, coronation, military 
expeditions, pilgrimages, construction of monuments and. public 
works, etc. All genuine inscriptions—and most of them are 
genuine—provide copious information, or convincing evidence 
for resolving problems. It is interesting to note that we have 
inscriptions pertaining to every year of Krishna Raya’s eventful 
career, 


As a source of history, copper-plates are similar to 
inscriptions, However, we find forgery on a larger scale in 
this category. The number of copper-plates relevant for our 
study is not large. Most of the copper-plates record routine 
grants. Their historical value, therefore, is very limited. But 
some copper-plates like Shimoga copper-plates and Sangli 
Museum copper-plates mention some important political events. 
In such cases, their testimony can be valuable, especially when 
other sources do not give a clear picture. The copper-plates 
from Andhra Pradesh have been collected by Dr. М. Rama Rao. 
The following are relevant for our study. Krisnipadu (No. 4 
of 1920-21), Setturu (No. 11 of 1937-38), Rudrapura (No. 11 
of 1946-47), Peyyalabanda (No. 7 of 1912-13), Lomada 
(No, 9 of 1912-13), Nagalavaram (No. 4 of 1906-7), 12 of 
1925-26, 9 of 1946-47. 


V. COINS 


Coins corroborate and supplement other sources of history. 
. They are specially useful for understanding economic aspects. 
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Depending upon the quality and quantity of other sources, coins 
can be a significant source of knowledge on society and religion. 
According to Parameshwari Lal Gupta, "Coins have been the 
principal source of our information about the various tribal and 
city republics and monarchical states that flourished in India 
during the pre-Christian centuries and after."4 However, 
-both quantitatively and qualitatively, coins constitute a supple- 
mentary source of information. 

АП the same, this does not detract from their importance. 
Coins “conjure up before us the life and story of those who had 
issued them. They weave the texture of ‘history into their 
being and do not simply illustrate 16.45 

Тће Tuluva rulers issued several types of copper and 
gold coins. A representative collection of them is to be found 
in the Madras and Mysore museums and the numismatic 
cabinet of Rao Bahadur S. T. Srinivasagopalachari, Madras,“ 


Krishnadeva Raya's coins have been classified as under in 
accordance with the images found on them : 

Venkatesa. 

Siva and Parvati. 

Balakrishna. 

Garuda (including Gandabherunda). 

Durga. 


Recently (May 1971), two hundred coins belonging to the 
reigns of Sri Krishnadeva Raya, Achyutadeva Raya and 
Sadasiva Raya were unearthed in a village about thirty-five miles 
from Hyderabad. “The coins in the denominations of ‘pagodas’ 
and ‘half pagodas’ bore the images of Shiva-Parvathi, Gandabhe- 
runda (a bird with two necks) and some floral designs on one 
Side and inscriptions in Devanagari script on the other." The 
images have not only a religious but also a historical significance. 
The Balakrishna image apparently celebrated his conquest of 
Udayagiri. It is interesting to note that both Saiva and 
Vaishnavite images are found here. Siva-Parvati was apparently 
the family deity. The Durga image is interesting in that 
"Durgi' was the guardian deity of the fort. The strength of the 
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{огї and the prosperity of the kingdom was believed to have 
been due to this deity. There is a story in Sringara Satyabhama 
Santvanamu (a Telugu work) by Kameswara "kavi which 
says that the decline of the empire started with the transfer 
of this deity to Viswanatha Nayaka by Achyutaraya.** 


VL MONUMENTS 


Monuments are an important source of history. They not 
only reveal architectural attainments, engineering skill, but also 
the cultural conditions. The bulk of the monuments relating 
to our study are found in and around Hampi. The value of 
the ‘open air museum’ at Hampi cannot be overemphasised. 
The monuments there stand as mute witnesses to the many- 
sided splendour of the empire under Krishnadeva Raya. A 
sensitive historian can breathe life into the history of the period. 
They are more authentic than literary eulogies and more vivid 
than inscriptions. They are particularly useful for reconstruct- 
ing the religious and cultural history of the period. The 
contribution of Krishnadeva Raya in this regard has been 
beautifully summed up by A. H. Longhurst. “Не did more 
than any of his predecessors to beautify his capital, building in 
it the ranga-mandapa and eastern gateway of the Pampapati 
temple, the Krishna and Hazara Rama temples and the great 
monolithic statue of Narasimha, and beginning of the famous 
temple to Vithala. As an inscription near it testifies, he made 
the anicut on the Tungabhadra at Vallabhapuram and the 
Basavanna irrigation channel which takes off from it and 
perhaps constructed others of the Tungabhadra channels. He 
erected the huge embankment near Hospet at the north-western 
end. of the two ranges of hills which enclose the state of 
Sandur and he built the town of Hospet...."** 

Besides, Krishnadeva Raya built magnificent gopuras in 
the south like the Ekambaranatha temple at Kanchi (with eleven 
storeys). These gopuras are aptly called ‘Raya gopurams’.° 
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УП. LOCAL RECORDS (KAIFIYATS), AND KADITAS 


A. Local Records are records written by local officials. 
As М. Venkataramanayya says: ‘the information they provide is 
of a traditional character? Notwithstanding this, local records 
are a more useful source of history than tradition, provided 
they are corroborated by other reliable sources. In fact, local 
records may highlight some events in a manner not found 
elsewhere. “Тһе Kaifiyat of Chamarlakota' for example, refers 
to the Cuttack campaign in very clear terms. И is well corrobora- 
ted by literary sources like Amuktamalyada and Manucharitramu, 
and the inscription at ‘Kommur’. In such cases, the details 
given by Kaifiyats can be really very useful. 

Kaifiyats cover a vast gamut of events. They give infor- 
mation from Krishnadeva Raya's genealogy to Krishnadeva 
Raya's death. We find a greater emphasis on political events 
connected with Krishnadeva Raya's campaign against the Gaja- 
pati king and many feudatory chiefs. Apparently, local 
officials had less interest and knowledge about the neighbouring 
Muhamadan powers, The Mackenzie collections contain a large 
number of Kaifiyats. The following is an illustrative list of 
some of the Kaifiyats. Тһе Kaifiyats of: Anumakonda, 
Gudipadu, Chavali, Koluru, Tuppalapadu, Veluru, Gundavaram, 
Aluru, Singarayakonda, Krosuru, Jonnalagadda, Tenali, Vengi- 
pura, Madura, Velala, Chamarlakata, Nadimidodipalem, Anna- 
varam, Ketavaram, Kommuru, Munipalle, Annavaram Chebrolu, 
Srikakulam, Bukkasamudram, Ahobalam Tadapatri, Chintakunta, 
Racherala, etc. 


B. Kadita 


A reference has already been made to Vijayanagarada 
Samrajyavu (vide Chronicles, etc.). The work is mainly a Kadita, 
ie, an account book. The Kadita indicates the relations 
between Krishna Raya and the feudatory chiefs. It also gives 
information about the number of years some kings ruled. И 
is stated in the work that Sri Vira Venkatapathi Devaraya 
had commanded the Athavanam officials to bring the previous 
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accounts of the lands distributed to Palaiyagars. Hence the list 
submitted by them was attached to this chronicle. There is 
one amusing reference to ‘English Vari Paliyam’. As Englishmen 
came much later, this reference makes one wonder if the 
Kadita was not composed much later. But we do not have 
sufficient basis for making any assertive statement either way. 


VIH. TRADITION 


Tradition is a less reliable source of history than other 
sources. In the process of transmission of historical memories 
and stories from generation to generation, the factual context 
of history gets diluted and distorted. Nevertheless, they 
reflect popular estimate of great historical personages. Even 
the embellishments and exaggerations indicate the importance 
of the heroes it celebrates and gives an insight into their 
character. But оп the whole, tradition cannot be taken 
seriously unless it is corroborated by other reliable sources. 


There are quite a few traditional stories about Krishnadeva 
Raya. The following stories provide vivid illustrations. 

According to tradition : 

1. Krishnadeva Raya was born to a Паз. 

2. Attempt on the part of Tippamba (Vira Narasimha’s 
mother) to poison Krishnadeva Raya failed, as he was saved by 
Saluva Timma through subterfuge. 

3. Krishnadeva Raya cut the swollen finger of his father 
with the signet ring. The signet ring was given to Krishnadeva 
Raya signifying Narasanayaka's desire to have him as his 
successor.5* 

4. Vira Narasimha ordered Timmarasu to bring the eyes 
of Krishnadeva Raya, Saluva Timma saved his eyes by showing 
the eyes of a goat.5* 

5. Krishnadeva Raya brought Gandla Sanga, a lady 
belonging to the oil miller's caste. Tirumaladevi taunted him 
saying that he was behaving as if he had brought the princess 
of Gajapati.5* 
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6. А washerman's song, “Копдам и is ours, Kondapalli 
is ours, and so willbe Katak if anybody challenges us", 
was taken by Krishnadeva Raya as a good omen." 

7. Тһе Gajapati princess іп the beginning hesitated to marry 
Krishnadeva Raya on the ground that he wàs the son of a Dasi. 
It was an unhappy marriage.5* 

8. Krishnadeva Raya suspected that Timmarasu got his 
son murdered with an ulterior motive, Timmarasu was punished, 
and his eyes were removed. 
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SOURCES ОЕ THE HISTORY OF ANDHRA 
PRADESH : MEDIEVAL PERIOD 


Dr. V. YasopA Devi 
(S. V. University, Tirupati) 


CULTURALLY Andhradesa connotes a more extensive area than the 
modern State of Andhra Pradesh bounded by the Bay of 
Bengal, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Karnataka 
and Tamilnadu, In the mediaeval period, her political frontiers 
reached beyond Bastar in the north and Madura and Tanjore 
in the south. The mediaeval period in Andhra history, 
which has several interesting aspects, broadly falls into 
two chronological divisions : (i) A.D. 1000-1300, and 
(ii) A.D. 1300-1600. 

By the beginning of the eleventh century A.D., the 
Eastern Chalukyas became the major power in Andhradesa. 
The Later Chalukyas were to their west and the Cholas to their 
south and the Eastern Gangas to their north. The Chalukyas 
drew the Cholas closer to themselves through matrimonial 
alliances for three generations. The accession of Rajendra in 
Vengi (A.D. 1064) and at Tanjore (A.D. 1070) bearing the 
name Kulottunga I marks the beginning of the Chalukya-Chola 
rule in Andhradesa which continued up to A.D. 1271. Several 
minor dynasties flourished under their aegis. 

The Gangas of Kalinga, bearing the significant title Trika- 
lingadhipati, had more attraction for expansion towards the 
south than towards the north. Southern Kalinga had ever been 
politically an integral part of Andhradesa, As Rajaraja Devendra- 
varman offered shelter to Vijayaditya VII, disinherited from 
the Vengi throne, Kulottunga sent two expeditions against 
Kalinga which were repulsed by Anantavarman Choda Ganga, son 
and successor of Rajaraja (A.D. 1078). Under Chola influence, 
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Visakhapattanam was renowned as Kulottunga Cholapattanam. 

Vikramaditya УТ (1076-1126), of the Later Chalukya 
dynasty, was а monarch equally powerful as Kulottunga I and 
Anantavarman and there was a keen competition between these 
three great rulers for the suzerainty over Andhradesa. The 
Chalukya-Cholas had to bear the brunt on both sides. In the 
eleventh century after the death of Kulottunga T Vikramaditya УТ 
acquired parts of Andhradesa; and with his death Ananta- 
varman sticceeded in making some advance into the country. 
After the death of Kulottunga I the grip of his successors over 
the country was loosening, for the centre of gravity shifted to 
the south. Before A.D. 1134 Kulottunga II regained the tract 
to the south of the Godavari from the Gangas. In the thirteenth 
century, Ananga Bhima ІШ (A.D. 1216-35) came down on 
Vengi but was repulsed by Ganapati of the Kakatiyas. Nara- 
simha I (A.D. 1238-64) had changed his attitude towards the 
Muslims from defence to aggression. 

The Kakatiyas, originally in the service of the Eastern 
Chalukyas and subsequently under the Later Chalukyas, set 
themselves up as independent in Telingana subsequent to the death 
of Vikramaditya VI. Ganapati (A.D. 1198-1260) conquered 
the east coast and western Andhradesa and gave political unity 
to the country. His influence was felt as far south as Kanchi. 
Ganapati subjugated the minor dynasties and his kingdom 
extended from the Godavari to Chingleput and Yelbagal to the 
sea, His daughter and successor Rudramma successfully repulsed 
Yadava attacks on her kingdom. Her successor Prataparudra 
maintained the integrity of his kingdom by resisting the 
frequent attacks since A.D. 1303 till 1323, when he suffered 
reverses and his empire crumbled. 


In the fourteenth century the Muslim invasions into 
Andhradesa gradually brought about a change in her political 
and religious attitude. Ву A.D. 1323 Warangal, the capital of 
the Kakatiyas, came to be designated as Sultanpur, a viceroyalty 
of the Tughlak Empire. Next was the turn of Rajahmundry 
(A.D. 1324) and then Kampili (A.D. 1327)—all in Andhradesa ; 
and later Madura (A.D. 1329), and even Jajnagar (Orissa) 
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according to some Muslim writers. But Muslim rule lacked 
stability апа did not lead to Islamisation because of its violent 
and destructive attitude instead of a policy of adjustment and 
pacification. The reaction among the Hindus and their deter- 
mination for a change from defence to aggression against the 
Muslim rule resulted in the Liberation Movement. As а 
consequence, а fresh series of new kingdoms rose on the ashes 
of the old. These are the Reddis in the coastal Andhradesa, 
the Velamas in Telingana and the Rayas in Rayalasima from 
1325 to the end of the century. The unity to counteract 
the Muslim menace was soon lost and these powers were 
fighting one another, often taking the help of the Bahmanis 
in the north, and the Eastern Gangas, goaded by hunger 
for more land, power and wealth. The Reddis in the 
fourteenth century were Prolayavema (A.D. 1325-56), Anapota 
(A.D. 1356-71), Anavema (A.D. 1371-85) and Kumaragiri 
(A.D. 1386-1404). The Rayas of Telingana were Prolaya 
Nayaka and Kapaya Nayaka and subsequently the Padmanayaks 
of Rachakonda and Devarakonda. 


In the fifteenth century, the Reddi kingdom was divided 
into two sectors and the main kingdom was under Pedakomati 
Vema (A.D. 1404-1420) and his son Rachavema (A.D. 1420- 
24) and the Eastern kingdom under Kataya Vema (A.D.1395- 
1416), Anitalli (A.D. 1416-50) with Allada Reddi (A.D. 1416-25) 
and Virabhadra Reddi (A.D. 1425-50). The Eastern Gangas 
were supplanted by the Gajapatis. Kapilesvara usurped the 
throne from Bhanudeva IV.  Kapilesvara Purushottama and 
Prataparudra were often measuring swords with the Rayas and 
the Bahmani kingdom for control over Andhradesa. By the end 
of the first quarter of the fifteenth century Kondavidu Reddi 
Kingdom came under the Rayas; and by the middle of the 
century, the Rajahmundry kingdom also fell to them. The 
Velamas also became subordinate to the  Rayas. Іп the 
sixteenth century the main theme continues to be the contest 
between the Rayas and the Gajapatis and the Rayas were 
successful in the end. 
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More than six thousand in number and written in a variety 
of languages (eg. Sanskrit, Telugu, Tamil and Kannada) and 
scripts (e.g. Grantha, Devanagari, Nandinagari and Persian), 
stone and Copper-plate inscriptions constitute the principal 
source for the entire period (c. A.D. 1000-1600), particularly for 
the history of the first three cénturies. For the Eastern Chalukya 
history in the eleventh century, the Kondyam plates of Danar- 
nava (A.D. 999-1011), Nandampudi grant of Rajarajanarendra, 
(A.D. 1053) and Telugu Academy plates of Saktivarman I 
(A.D. 1061), the nephew of Rajarajanarendra, are valuable. 
The Kondyam plates depict the civil war in Andhradesa and 
the Nandampudi grant which contains, among other things, the 
terms Andhra Bhasha and Telugubhasha constitutes, as it were, 
the sheet-anchor in the history of Telugu literature. The Telugu 
Academy plates seem to indicate the occupation of Vengi throne 
by Vijayaditya, the half brother of Rajaraja and his abdication 
in favour of his son Saktivarman II. The copper-plate inscrip- 
tions of the Cholas and the Chalukya-Cholas settle several knotty 
problems in the history of the Eastern Chalukyas and the 
Chalukya-Cholas. Several grants of Kulottunga Т refer to his 
rise to power, the importance he attached to the kingdom of 
Vengi and the appointment of his sons as viceroys one after 
another. The Teki plates of Rajaraja Choda-Ganga (17th year 
of Kulottunga I), Tingalur plates of Vikrama Chola, and the 
Tirunalveli grant. (A.D. 1128) of Vikrama Chola are essential 
for the history of these Chalukya Chodas in Andhradesa. The 
copper-plate inscriptions of the Kakatiyas and a Reddi grant 
throw light on the problem of the origin of the Kakatiyas. The 
Garavapadu plates trace the descent of the dynasty through 
Karikala, Anitalli's Kaluvacheru grant (A.D. 1423) narrates 
the myth that a Kushmanda creeper begot а son by Sakti named 
Kakati. The Polavaram grant of Kapaya Nayaka and the 
Vilasa grant of Musunuri Prolaya Nayaka and Kaluvacheru 
grant of Anitalli are of considerable importance for the history 
of the Nayaks of Telingana аНег the fall of the Kakatiyas and 
the Movement for Liberation. The Nanduru copper plate grant 
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(A.D. 1169) of Velananti Choda 1I, the only grant of the dynasty, 
the Kandikuppa grant of Kona Haihayas, the Kota copper 
plate grant, the Godavari copper-plate grant of the Chalu- 
kyas, the Addanki grant of Sarangadhara of the Yadavas of 
Addanki, copper plate grants of the Telugu Chodas of Konidena 
and Nellore, of the Saronathas of Kolanu and Dibbida plates 
of Arjuna 1 (A.D. 1269) of the Matsyas of Vaddadi are of 
invaluable use for the study of the various dynasties in the 
country. 

The Reddi copper-plate records are donative, registering 
grant of villages, lands, agraharas or khandrikas to learned 
Brahmins. The donors were kings, queens, princes, ministers, 
etc, The purpose was to acquire merit for the donors, their 
ancestors and their relatives, and desiring victory in expedition, 
propitiating deities, and invoking protection and blessing for their 
kingdom. Usually the grants are lengthy and are in Sanskrit 
language and Telugu script though some are in Devanagari 
script, the description of the boundaries are usually in desabhasha, 
163 regional language. Some grants are completely in Telugu, 
and enumerate Reddi surnames. While records like the Manchalla 
copper plate grant (A.D. 1343) of Prolaya Vema throw light 
on the rather obscure origin of the Reddi dynasty, the Kaluva 
cheru (Aryavatam) grant of A.D. 1423 of Anitalli summarises 
history of Deccan for a century or more, otherwise unknown, and 
states that Anitalli, the queen of Virabhadra Reddi, remitted 
taxes on the lands of the Brahmins and temples. The Копки- 
duru plates of Allaya Dodda mentioned that Virabhadra was 
crowned in Rajahmundry kingdom, thus indicating his joint rule 
with Anitalli, The Later Ganga grants like the Korni plates, 
Murupaka plates and Kindoppa plates of Anantavarman are 
essential for Andhra history. As regards the Gajapatis, in- 
scriptions like Kondavidu plates of Ganadeva, and Veligalani 
plates, trace the genealogy of Kapilesvara and enumerate his 
achievements. The Rajahmundry Museum plates of Annadeva- 
choda are invaluable for the Eruva branch of the Telugu Chodas 
ruling іп Konasima as the contemporaries of the Reddis. Simi- 
larly the Undrajavaram (Ravulaparti) grant is for the history of 
the Undi chiefs, Тһе Raghudevapuram grant (A.D. 1556) of 
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Raghudeva Gajapati and the Gunupudi Bhimavaram grant of 
Muhammad Kutbshah are indispensable for the history of the 
period. 

Eastern Chalukya epigraphs are found in several temples in 
Andhradesa, particularly in the coastal area. They mention the 
political achievements of kings, ministers, generals, administra- 
tive arrangements for the conquered areas, and give invaluable 
information for the religious and socio-economic conditions of the 
period ; they are generally dated in the regnal years of the reign- 
ing king. The epigraphs of the feudatory chiefs and the 
Chalukya Cholas and their subordinate rulers shed light on 


several aspects of the Chalukya history. The epigraphs of the 


Chalukya-Cholas are numerous in coastal area and Rayalasima, 
and several of them in Tamil in the area from Gudur to 
Cuddapah. The Pithapur pillar inscription of Prithvisvara (in 
the Kuntimadhava Temple) mentions the Velanadu capital 
Dhandapura and is important like the earlier Nanduru grant of 
Choda II. Similarly, the Kona Haihaya pillar inscription (A.D. 
1135) there, of Mallideva and Manuma Satya, traces generations 
of joint rule in the Godavari delta (from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth centuries). The Kona Haihaya pillar inscription of a 
different branch at Panchadharala (in Dharmalingesvara Temple) 
is of prime importance for the history of these rulers. Their 
achievements and gifts are recorded. For the (Gona) Haihayas 
of Vardhamanapura, the Raichur inscription and the epigraphs of 
the Malyala chiefs at Pillalamarri (in Telingana) are essential. 
For the Haihayas of Palnad, Later Chalukya and Velanadu epi- 
graphs are valuable. For the Kondapadumati rulers the records at 
Nadendla constitute the main source. For the Chalukyas of Vengi, 
the Pithapur Pillar inscription of Mallapadeva; and at Pancha- 
dharala for the Elamanchili branch, at Srikurmam for Srikurmam 
branch and at Simhachalam for the Matsyas, the Silavamsis and 
the Pallavas of Virakuta. For the Saronathas, epigraphs at 
Ellore, and of Chalukya-Cholas are necessary sources. 


Тһе epigraphs of the Kakatiyas are the main source for 


deriving their early history, chronology, political events and 


socio-economie conditions of the period. The origin and rise 
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of the dynasty is determined with the aid of epigraphs. Pakhala, 
Malkapuram, Ekamranatha and Motupalli figure among the 
important epigraphs of the Kakatiyas. The stone inscriptions 
at Pillalamarri, Nagulapadu and Dosapadu—all in Telingana— 
are essential for the history of the Recharla Reddis, who served 
under the Kakatiyas. Similarly, the several epigraphs іп Raya- 
lasima of the Kayasthas, the powerful feudatories of. the 
Kakatiyas (particularly since the reign of Ganapati) which des- 
cribe their political achievements and philanthropic and. building 
activities, are not only useful for studying their own annals but 
also the Kakatiya history. The Persian epigraph (10th September 
1324) in the mosque at Rajahmundry mentioning Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlak and prince Ulugh Khan attests to the quick spread of 
Muslim rule in Andhradesa after the fall of Warangal (A.D. 
1323). 


Numismatics, like epigraphy, constitutes an interesting and 
important branch of archaeology for mediaeval Andhra history, 
though not with such conspicuous results as in the case of some 
early dynasties like the Indo-Greeks and Scytho-Parthians in 
North India and the Satavahanas and the Vishnukundins in 
Andhradesa. As for the Eastern Chalukyas, a collection of 
14,435 coins of copper ranging over a period of sixty years 
were obtained from Dondapadu (Nalgonda District), and now in 
Andhrapradesh Government. Museum (Hyderabad). Тһе pro- 
venance of this largest single collection of coins of the Eastern 
Chalukya dynasty is important, indicating the Eastern Chalukya 
conquest of Vishnukundin territory on the other side of the 
Eastern Ghats. They bear the legend Vishamasiddhi and рајео- 
graphically belong to two varieties : Vishnuvardhana I (A.D. 
624-642), and his grandson Vishnuvardhana И (A.D. 673-81). 
Typologically they are related to the Vishnukundin coins : lion 
with а forepaw raised; flanking lampstands, and the double 
trident and the vase in a different position. Іп addition to the 
Dondapadu hoard, Chalukya coins have come from Dowlaishuleram 
or Dhavalesvaram (East Godavari District), Gudur and also from 
a far-off region like Arakan (Burma). All these coins are 
useful for the history of the Eastern Chalukyas and the Cholas. 
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Their provenence attests to the close affinity between the Chalu- 
kyas and the Vishnukundins and also the Cholas іп Andhradesa. 


As for the -Chalukya-Chola period, the several subsidiary 
dynasties under their fostering care had their own coinage. 
Names of their monetary issues are known from their records, 
ер, Jayawada, Chamaramada, Birudumada, Birudugadya and 
Kulottunga gadya, Tyagigadya, Gandamada, Gandhavarananda, 
Uttamagandamada, Bhujabalamada ; Kulottungo-gadya is after 
emperor Kulottunga II. These show that “there was at all 
times a great multiplicity of currencies—each locality having its 
own system.” The varieties in Gandagopalamada and Kasu of 
the Telugu Pallavas, in Nellunemada and Kalanju of the Telugu- 
Cholas, are interesting. Similarly Gandamadas and Mallamadas 
with various prefixes of the local dynasties in southern Kalinga 
mentioned in their inscriptions at Simhachalam, Srikurmam, 
Elamanchili portray the economic conditions of the period. The 
large hoard of coins at Kodur (1913) of the Telugu-Chodas 
prove the continuity of the Padmatankas in the thirteenth 
century. 

Compared with the coins of the Chalukyas and their 
successors, the Kakatiya coins are noi found in abundance. 
Kesari-gadya (A.D. 1238) as а coin-name appears іп a record 
found at Bhattiprolu and is said to have borne the lion-emblem 
and current in the reign of Ganapati (1199-1261) in the 
Kakatiya Kingdom. Issued from the royal mint, it is the 
earliest epigraphical confirmation of the Kakatiya coinage with 
lion-emblem. The find of seventy-six coins (now deposited іп 
the Andhrapradesh Government Museum) of Yadava rulers 
Singhana, Kanha, Mahadeva and Ramadeva, all except one, in 
the Kakatiya area comprising the modern districts of Karimnagar, 
Medak and Mahaboobnagar, is significant. It shows that queen 
Rudramma had a victory over the Yadava king Mahadeva and 
the coins formed part of the booty collected by the queen from 
the conquered. They have padma, samkha, volute and Sri 
and bear (varaha-lanchana), probably struck by the Kakatiyas to 
commemorate their victory. The coins of the Kayasthas appear 
to have been modelled after the coins of the Kakatiyas, their 
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lords. Among the few gold coins of Ambadeva (A.D. 1273- 
91?) during the reign of Prataparudra, some bear the mark 
signifying a crown and the legend Rayasama, and others have 
the representation of boar in the centre with two lotuses and 
the legend Eravadesapatta, a title of Ambadeva. Kayastha 
records mention madas. Kesarigadya was a coin of the Kanda- 
padumatis, subordinate to the Kakatiyas. 

The Reddi coins are few and the legends on them in Telugu, 
as the Nagari legends on the Kakatiya coins, are incomplete. 
The coins with a humped bull facing the right and the legend 
Srivira, probably a short form for Sriviranarayana, a title of Peda 
Komati Vema, belong to him. Varahas, madas and gadyanas 
and vendi tankas, Allada Venditankas are the coins mentioned in 
Reddi records. The last mentioned is after Allada Reddi of the 
Reddi kingdoni of Rajahmundry. The coinage of the Later 
Gangas and the Gajapatis has influenced the local dynasties in 
southern Kalinga. Some coins, for example, the sasukanitanka 
of the epigraphs at Simhachalam attest to the penetration of the 
Khilji and Tughlak rule in the area. From other sources it is 
known that the local dynasties were championing the cause of 
the Later Gangas against the Muslims. 


Monuments include buildings, temples, forts; and tanks. 
These are invaluable sources for the religious, social and 
economic conditions of their age. The Eastern Chalukya temples, 
like those of the Chalukya period, are the earliest elaborate and 
imposing edifices in Andhradesa, particularly in the coastal area. 
Narendra Mrigaraja Vijayaditya (A.D. 806-46) built one hundred 
and eight temples of Siva on the battle-field where he had 
defeated the Western Gangas and the Rashtrakutas. Тһе 
temples at Bikkavolu, Draksharama, Bhimesvaram, Palakollu, 
Bhimavaram, Chebrolu and Amaravati are representative monu- 
ments of many temples of the Eastern Chalukyas built by Gunaga 
Vijayaditya (A.D. 848-91), and Chalukya Bhima Т (A.D. 892- 
922). On the basis of style, Golingesvara, Bijayesvara and 
othér temples at Bikkavolu, Bhimesvara at Drakasharama, Ram- 
alingesvara at Palakollu and Bhimesvara at Chalukya Bhima- 
varam were original constructions of the Eastern Chalukyas. 
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These temples are important not only from the architectural and 
sculptural points of view but also from the standpoint of contem- 
porary epigraphy since most of them bear inscriptional records 
on their walls, 


In the Chalukya-Chola period, many more temples were 
raised and additions and modifications were made to the existing 
temples by the powerful feudatory dynasties іп Andhradesa. 
The Chola temples are at Laddigam, Tordaananad and Kalahasti. 
In the Tirupati temple in the Nandishrine there is a curious image 
called Chola-pratima by the local people. The bronze statue in 
the Kalahasti temple, representing Cholamadevi, queen of Raja- 
raja I, is the only portrait known of the reign of Rajendra I. 
Its age and identity are established by an inscription on the 
pedestal. Itis the first definitely dated south Indian metal image— 
‘an excellent portrait and fine specimen of the art of the time.” 
An inscribed metal statuette of a boy with a dagger in his right 
hand, the left being held in Кайаратиаға, is a figure of 
Kulottunga III; gifted to the Kalahastivara temple, this was 
possibly fashioned at the time of his accession. The image is 
important as the only authentic contemporary portrait of a Chola 
monarch and it is in all likelihood assignable to A.D. 1180. 

Monuments of the Kakatiya age are useful for studying 
the history of art and architecture and also of religious condi- 
tions of the period. The temples—Svayambhu and Padmakshi 
at Warangal апа Hanumakonda respectively—and the Jain carv- 
ings and idols in them bear testimony to the strong influence and 
popularity of Jainism. А symbolic sculpture at Pudur implies 
the conflict between Saivism and Jainism and corroborates the 
literary evidence. on the subject. The Kakatiya temples at 
Hanumakonda and Ramappa, with the characteristic massiveness 
and elaborate ornamentation indicate the close affinity with the 
Chalukyan architecture. Тһе four imposing gateways іп the 
fort of Warangal bespeak the artistic genius of the Kakatiya 
age. The sculptures on ће boulder near the Padmakshi temple 
and on the walls of the Ramappa temple and the carvings on the 
Stone wall of the Raichur fort give us an idea of the dress and 
ornaments. of “һе people of the time. Тһе Palampet temple of 
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Rudresvara on the bank of the Ramappa lake, built in the reign 
of Ganapati by Recharla Rudra (A.D. 1213), is a masterpiece 
of architecture and marks the climax of mediaeval Deccan 
architecture. 

Аз for the Reddi period, mention may be made of the 
Virasiromantapa in the Mallikarjuna temple at Srisailam. It is an 
index to the fervour of the Virasaiva cult in the kingdom and the 
devotion of the rulers to Siva. The image of Madonagopala 
and the statue of Syamala devi at Kondavidu are other fine 
examples of the art of the period. 

As for the Eastern Gangas, the temples of Simhachalam, 
Srikurmam and Mukhalingam are of great value for the art and 
architecture of the Gangas and Andhradesa as well and the 
epigraphs on them for the history of the Gangas and the minor 
dynasties in southern Kalinga. Varaha Narasimhasvami temple, 
one of the famous hill temples of Andhradesa, was built by an 
Eastern Ganga general in A.D. 1260 in the reign of king 
Viranarasimha. The Kurmanatha temple at Srikurmam, was 
built about A.D. 1150. Of the temples at Mukhalingam, the 
Madhukesvara was built in the reign of Madhukamarnava, while 
Aniyanka Bhimesvara by Aniyanka Bhima Vajrahasta, both in 
the early half of the eleventh century, while the Somesvara 
temple and Dibbesvara temple at Sarapalli, as their architecture 
shows belong to the twelfth century. The architectural features 
of these temples in Kalinga show a remarkable variety. Тһе 
Simhachalam temple represents a blend of northern and southern 
features. It has features of the shrines of the Eastern 
Chalukyas, Kakatiyas and Vijayanagar kings. The Srikurmam 
temple is a fine example of Dravida temple of southern. type. 


Indigenous literary sources comprising works of general 
literature, kavyas and prabandhas, constitute an essential source 
of the history of mediaeval Andhradesa. Тһе individuals 10 
whom such works are dedicated range from kings, princes, 
nobles, generals and rich merchants who patronised men of letters. 
They also give autobiographical details about the author. 

For the Eastern Chalukya period the most important source 
is Andhra Mahabharata by Nannaya-bhatta. Written at the ins- 
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tance of Rajarajanarendra, and popular as Panchamaveda, it 
gives the genealogy of the Eastern Chalukyas, and describes 
Vengidesa in connection with Arjuna's pilgrimage. Маппауа 
gives a true picture of Andhradesa and the Telugu language. 
Ganitasarasangraha of Pavuluri Mullana, a rendering of Sanskrit 
Sarasangrahaganita by Mahaviracharya, depicts the change in the 
religious trend of the country from Jainism to Saivism. Mallana 
was in the court of Rajarajanarendra. As to the Chalukya- 
Chola period, Nannichoda's Kumarasambhava is a model for 
later works. This royal poet entitled Kavirajasikhamani has set 
in this work several literary traditions, not found in earlier works. 
The work in an allegorical way depicts the struggle between the 
Eastern Chalukya king Gunaga Vijayaditya and Amoghavarsha 
of the Rashtrakutas. It is an important source for the history 
of the Telugu-Chodas of Koridena. The works of Tikkana of 
the court of Manumasiddhi III of Telugu Chodas of Nellore, 
constitute an important source for their history. Nirvachanottara 
Ramayana dedicated to king Manumasiddhi describes his ancestry 
and achievements and Andhramahabharatam, dedicated to Hari- 
haranatha, is not a literal rendering of the Sanskrit original but 
gives true. characterisation of the Andhras. Ketana's Dasa- 
Kumara Charita dedicated to Tikkana Somayaji is the first 
work with tales as its theme and depicts the contemporary 
society. Manchana’s Keyurabahucharitra is a rich source for 
the history of the Velananadu Chodas. It is dedicated to 
Nanduri Gundaya, a minister of Velananadu Choda 11, and the 
theme is from Viddhasalabhanjika of Rajasekhara. 

For the Kakatiya period, the works of Palkuriki Somanatha 
are important. His Amubhavasaramu describes the prevalent 
Virasaivism and tenets of Mallikarjuna Panditaradhya, a des- 
ciple of Basava in Andhradesa. His Basavapurana combines 
the story of Aruvatti Muvar Nainar in the Tamil Country with 
the story of Basava. It was read in the temple of Svayambhu- 
natha in Warangal. Somana’s Panditaradhya-charitra is also a 
source for the Velanadu-Choda history. Ranganatha-Ramayana 
by Gona Buddha Reddi and Uttara-Ramayana by his sons, Kacha 
and Vithala, are important for the Gona Haihaya kingdom іп 
Telingana, subsequent to the Kakatiyas. Markandeyapurana by 
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Marana dedicated to Gona Gannaya Reddi, a general of Prata- 
parudra, praises the Godavari delta, the birth-place of the poet 
as the best in the world ; it emphasises Devimahatmya. Bhaskara 
Ramayana (in the beginning of the fourteenth century) authored 
by four poets—namely, Bhaskara, his son Mallikarjunabhattu, 
Kumararudra and Ayyalaraju—is named after Hulakki Bhas- 
kara; it is also an important source-book for the period. 


For the Reddi period, Errapragada’s Harivamsam, dedicated 
to Prolaya Мета Reddi of Kondavidu, is invaluable for the 
history of the reign. Errapragada prior to this wrote the 
residue of Mahabharata between the compositions of Nannaya 
and Tikkana but dedicated it to Hariharasvami. He wrote 
Narasimha-puranam alias Ahobalamahatmyam which is perhaps 
indicative of the Vaishnava leanings of his patrons. Harivam- 
samu by Nachana Somanatha dedicated to Hariharasvami reminds 
us of some incidents in the life of the people. His Narakasura 
is like a Muslim sardar invading Warangal and his Urvasi is 
reminiscent of Machaladevi, the mistress of Prataparudra. The 
works of Srinatha, poet-laureate of the Reddis of Kondavidu 
and Rajahmundry, are a mine of information for the Reddi 
history. His work Sringaranaishadha is of utmost importance for 
the trade of the period—internal and foreign. His Palnativira- 
charitra with the theme of the struggle between the two branches 
of the Haihayas of Palnad headed by Brahmanayadu and 
Nayakuralu is in fact a struggle between Viravaishnavism and 
Virasaivism which was rampant in the twelfth century. It is 
an indispensable source for the history of the Haihayas of 
Palnad. Srinatha in his Bhimesvarapurana describes Andhra- 
desa and its holy places, in particular Draksharama, the abode of 
Bhimesvara. His Kasikhandam describes the ancestry of Vira- 
bhadra Reddi and the conquests of his brother, father and him- 
self. It refers to the atrocities committed by Virasaivas in the 
period. Srinatha’s works are important for the political history 
of the Reddis and their relations with other rulers and also for 
the socio-economic and literary history of the age. 


For the Velamas of Rachakande and Devarakonda, Andhra 
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Mahabharata by Bammesapotana, Bhagavata by Bopparaju 
Ganganna and also by Erchuri Singana are important, Appaka- 
viyam by Kakunuri is the first work on astrology in Telugu. 
Dhanabhiramama by Nutana Kavi Surana (c. A.D. 1420-1474), 
a descendant of Tikkan Somayaji, dedicated to Bhimesa of 
Draksharama, reflects the contemporary social customs, 

As for the Gajapati history, the work Kokkokam by Kuchi- 
raju Errana, in three cantos, is dedicated to Kuntamukkala 
Mallamantri, son of Bhairava ruling in Virukonda during the 
regime of Purushottama Gajapati (A.D. 1468-1497). Rana- 
rangavijamu by Adidemu Niladri narrates the services of 
Ризаран Immadi Tammaraju, in the conflicts of Kapilesvara 
with the Asvapatis, Narapatis and the Padmanayaks. Sri- 
Krishnavijayamu by Pisupati Tammiraju mentions the marriage 
of a daughter of Prataparudra Gajapati to Tammiraju III. 
Prabodhachandrodayam by Nandi Mallayya and Ghantasingayya 
describes the prominent role of the minister in the Gajapati. 
wars with the Rayas, for example, the capture of Saluva 
Narasimha in Udayagiri fort (A.D. 1486). 


Аз for Sanskrit literary works, for thé Kakatiya period, 
Prataparudrayasobhushana by Vidyanatha and Udararaghava by 
Sakalyamallinatha (also known as Mallacharya) are important.. 
There is a view that the former is the work o£ Agastya, a court- 
poet of Prataparudra written under the name of Vidyanatha. 
This work on poetics is in three parts, the last. dwelling on 
Prataparudra ; the third section—Prataparudrakalyana is a short 
drama and glorifies Prataparudra. Udararaghava relates the 
entire story of the Ramayana in a highly artificial style. Other 
works relating to the period include Rasarnavasudhakara, Nataka- 
paribhasha, Svararaghasudharasam and Lakshmana-dipika. 

For the Gajapatis, Sarasvati-vilasamu by Prataparudra 
Gajapati, is a work on polity or Dharma-sastra. There is ample 
evidence to show that it was the work of Lolla Lakshmidhara, 
a court-poet of Prataparudra. It gives interesting information 
about kings and their genealogy and conquests and thus forms 
an interesting source for information about the character of the 
monarch and the nature of law administered in the country 


12 
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under Prataparudra. Gangadasa Pratapavilasa by Gangadhara, of 
the reign of Mallikarjunaraya, refers to the aggressive attempt 
of Kapilendra on Vijayanagar capital. 


As for the Reddi history, Kumaragiri's Vasantarajiya, a 
work on Natyasastra is lost, but it survives in citations in 
Kumaragirirajiya, а commentary on three dramas of Kalidasa 
by Kataya Vema. Of these Abhijnana-Sakuntala-V yakhya has 
a long introduction praising Kumaragiri, his court activities, 
author’s descent, relationship with the Reddis of Kondavidu 
and military achievements. It has seven acts and the colophons 
speak about the author. One of the best vyakhyas on Sakuntala, 
it is invaluable for the Reddi history. Malavikavyakhya in 
four’ acts has an introduction speaking about Kumaragiri. 
Vikramorvasiyavyakhya is also in five acts and its colophons 
speak about the author. Sringaradipika, a beautiful commentary 
on Amarusataka, speaks about the author Pedakomati Vema who 
calls himself Viranarayana Sakala Vidyavisarada Vema in the 
colophons. Later commentarians followed his method. Bhava- 
dipika, a commentary on Prakrita Saptasatisaravyakhya, by 
Pedakomati Vema is an invaluable source for the literary history 
of the period. Sahityachintamani alias Viranarayaniya is an 
original work by Pedakomati Vema, a rare achievement like 
Vasantarajiya of Kumaragiri. Vema’s Sangitachintamani is 
important for the study of musical activities of the period. 
Among the works of Vamana Bhatta Bana, a court-poet of 
Pedakomati Vema, Vemabhupalacharita ог Viranarayanacharitra 
in Sanskrit prose is a historical romance. It gives a few 
details of historical importance. It gives the ancestry of 
Pedakomati Мета and his digvijaya and his visit to all important 
pilgrim-centres in India. Sivalingabhupa’s Girisasrutisuktimala is 
valuable for several aspects of the Reddi history. It confirms 
the data on the Pedapudi grant, and gives fresh information 
about king Sivalinga, his capital and deeds. 


As for traditional Telugu works, Pratapacharitra, Ekasila- 
nagara Vrittantamu and Telugurajulacharitra—all for the 
Kakatiya dynasty—trace the course of events from mythical and 
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legendary beginnings of the family to its extinction (A.D. 1325). 
Though mingled with fiction and supernatural elements, they 
contain valuable facts, such as the short reign of Mahadeva 'апа 
the circumstances leading to the return of Prataparudra to his 
capital from Delhi. They give elaborate details about Muslim 
invasions of Warangal and help to correct the biased writings 
of the Muslim historians. Pratapacharitra also known as Siddhe- 
svaracharitra от Kakatiyarajavamsavali (1st half of the sixteenth 
century) by Kase Sarvappa was written as though narrated by 
Ekamranatha. ТЕ speaks about the triumph of Saivism over 
Jainism and Buddhism and expulsion of Jainas from the Kakatiya 
kingdom. Telugurajulacharitra is a copy of it. It tells the 
history of the Kakatiyas of thousand years in 225 stories. 

Velugotivarivamsavali is a historical account of the Velugodu 
chiefs of the Racharla family who had an important role in the 
history of the Deccan from the fall of the Kakatiyas to the rise 
of the Gajapatis. As a historical source, its defect is that 
a single series of achievements are attributed to more than one 
individual belonging to two different generations. It is of con- 
siderable importance for the Velama, Reddi and Gajapati history. 
The work consists of verses and prose passages composed by 
bards from time to time in praise of their Velama lords and are 
preserved in chronological order and assumed the form of a 
family chronicle. For the Gajapati period, the Jagannatham 
temple chronicle Madalapanji їп Oriya, Katakarajavamsavali in 
Sanskrit and Jagannatham kaifiyat in Telugu are invaluable 
sources. In spite of some defects, they constitute the main 
source for Gajapati history, conquest of Kondavidu, war with 
Karnata and expeditions to the south. Somadevarajyamu by 
Kuchimanchi Timmakavi on the lines of Siddhesvara charitra is 
useful for the Kakatiya history describing the lineage of Pratapa- 
rudra.of Warangal. 

Besides several family chronicles, village Kaifiyats, sthala- 
puranas, chatu verses, etc., give valuable information about the 
history of mediaeval Andhradesa. 


Ав for the Muslim sources, Amir Khusru's Khazain-ul- 
Futh ог Tarikh-i-Alai, describes the history of the first sixteen 
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years of the reign of Alauddin, and particularly Malik Kafur's 
campaigns in the Deccan, not noticed in detail by Ziauddin 
Barani. Ziauddin Вагап/8 — Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shahi composed 
about A.D. 1358 is reliable as the author had a high conception of 
history and recording of truth. Isami’s Futuh-ws-Salatin covers 
the period from the Yamins to Muhammad-bin Tughlak. 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak-Shahi by Yahya Bin Ahmad of Sirhind, 
written shortly after the death of Mubarak Shah (A.D. 1421- 
1434), the second ruler of the dynasty, begins with Muhammad 
Ghori and ends with Muhammad, the third king of the 
Bahmani dynasty. Не relates from personal knowledge 
where Barani ends and he is an original authority for the 
period (A.D. 1406-34). Nizamuddin Ahmad Badauni and 
Ferishta based their accounts on that of Ahmad. Syed 
Ali Tabataba's Burhan-i-Maasir is the history of the Bahmani 
dynasty of Gulburga and Bidar and of Nizam Shahi dynasty of 
Ahmadnagar. Не borrowed freely from Isami,  Rafi-uddin 
Shiraz’s Taj-kirat-ul-Muluk is the history of Adilshahis of 
Bijapur. The author was in the service of Ali Adil Shah II 
(A.D. 1557-1579) as the governor of Bijapur. His account of 
the Bahmani dynasty corroborates and supplements Burhan-i- 
Maasir on some points. АП these are useful for the history of 
the Kakatiyas, the Reddis, the Velamas and the Gajapatis. 


As for the foreign sources, the work of Marco Polo is 
important for the history of the Kakatiyas, especially for the 
study of foreign trade from ports like Motupalli, which he calls 
Mutfili, Marco Polo (A.D. 1292-93) gives a vivid picture of 
the socio-economic conditions of the thirteenth century A.D. in 
Andhradesa. Nicolo Conti (A.D. 1444) passed by two cities, 
namely, Udayagiri and Chandragiri, and reached Mylapore 
(Madras). 


ІП 


As for the extent and dependability of the source material 
for the Eastern Chalukya period, the range of the sources is 
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limited to inscriptions and indigenous literature. Copper-plates 
with regnal years and duration of each king's reign in years, 
months and even days, are by and large dependable. Literature 
is only an indirect source. For the Chalukya-Chola period, the 
range is widened by the comparatively larger output of literary 
works in Sanskrit, Telugu, Kannada, Tamil and the several epi- 
graphs in all these languages of the rulers and the several minor 
dynasties. Іп the copper-plates of the period we do not find the 
continuation of the Chalukya method of chronology of the reigns 
of kings. The mention of the cyclic year and Saluvahana Saka 
era, and frequently coupled with the regnal years of the Chalukya- 
Cholas and occasionally of the Western Chalukya king and 
Chalukya Vikrama era are found in epigraphs of the minor 
dynasties. The account Kalinguttupparani by Jayangodar des- 
cribes the Kalinga conquest of Kulottunga I. For the Kakatiya 
period, we find more emphasis on vernacular literature to appeal 
to the mass, than on Sanskrit, to overthrow Jainism and Buddhism 
thereby. Traditional accounts for the period are many, than for 
earlier periods, and they give more details, which grow with 
time in later periods. Тһе village Kaifiyats give information 
about the activities of the rulers and the people, agriculture, 
irrigation, temple-building, trade and commerce, etc. Names of 
Ganapati, Rudrama and Prataparudra are associated with reclama- 
tion of forest lands, building of new cities, tanks, channels, etc., 
particularly in Rayalasima. The same remark applies to the 
Kayasthas, their powerful feudatories, For the Reddi period, in 
inscriptions only Saka year and cyclic year are mentioned, but no 
regnal years, and the erstwhile common practice of mentioning 
territorial division while locating a gift-village has become rare. 
There is abundance of Sanskrit and Telugu treatises, but not 
much of Kannada or Tamil. The local records and village 
Kaifiyats seldom miss mentioning the Reddi rule, the Vaddle rule 
and the Raya rule in Andhradesa. Some of the inscriptions, 
stone and copper-plate, not found now, are available in these. 
It simply does not mean they are unreliable. On the other hand 
their value is enhanced, for they have preserved for us material 
which otherwise would have been completely lost for us. 
Numerous chatu verses of Srinatha and other poets constitute 
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the source for general conditions оҒ the period, since Muslim 
historical works and other foreign sources do not help us as in 
the case of the Rayas. But for Kridabhirama of Srinatha, in 
the name of Vinukonda Vallabhamatya, a description of the 
Kakatiya capital Warangal, in the time of Prataparudra, would 
not have been verified with the remnants now. Аз for the 
Eastern Gangas and the Rajputs, the inscriptions in the tem- 
ples at Simhachalam, Srikurmam, Panchadharala and Elamanchili 
are a dependable source. Literary works produced under the 
patronage of the Mahapatras at Kondapalli and Vinukonda, 
Udayagiri, etc., are important and the temple architecture reveals 
affinity with the Kakatiya and Chalukya styles. 


IV 


The available source-material, outlined above, was first 
scientifically analysed and profitably utilised by Western scholars 
like Colonel Colin Mackenzie, Н. H. Wilson, E. J. Rapson, C. В. 
Brown and V. A. Smith. Colonel Mackenzie recognised the value 
of dandakaviles (village registers) in charge of village Karanams, 
giving full information about political, religious, social and 
economic conditions of the villages. Не sent his clerks to 
collect and copy them. These copies of dandakaviles came to 
be known as Kaifiyats. Н. Н. Wilson (1786-1860) compiled а 
descriptive catalogue of collected works of Mackenzie in three 
volumes. In 1838 he wrote an article on Telugu literature. He 
copied the historically useful parts of the decaying Mackenzie 
Manuscripts, in sixty-four volumes known as Local Records. 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, a band of 
Scholars took to historical research on the history of Andhradesa. 
The pioneer was K. Viresalingam Pantulu, the father of the 
multifaceted Renaissance and Reform Movement in Andhradesa. 
He propagated culture through his journal Vivekavardhini. His 
Lives of the Telugu Poets (in several volumes) is the first 
biographical work in Telugu. K. V. Lakshmana Rao, more 
historically-minded than Viresalingam, compiled Vijnana Sarva- 
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svamu (two volumes) on the model of Encyclopaedia Britanica. 
He wrote several essays on a variety of topics bearing on the 
history of Andhradesa, compiled in a volume, Ууазаџаћ, Ch. 
Virabhadra Rao wrote his monumental work and the first of its 
kind—Andhrulacharitra in five volumes. It is on regional basis 
and dynastic order. It secured him the title Charitra Chatura- 
папа, He wrote the life of Srinatha in Telugu. Ch. Srinivasa 
Rao wrote the history of Andhradesa in two volumes. 
]. Ramayya Pantulu edited several inscriptions of Andhradesa 
іп Epigraphia Indica, Journal of Telugu Academy and South 
Indian Inscriptions (volume X). His Sasanapadyamanjari 
(verses culled from Inscriptions and presented in chronological 
order) are of great use for the historian and the linguist. 
V. Ramesan edited several copper-plate inscriptions for the Govern- 
ment of Andhra Pradesh. N. Venkataramanayya, the greatest 
of modern researchers on Andhra history, a specialist in Muslim 
sources, wrote on early Muslim expansion in South India (up to 
the close of the Liberation Movement). He edited the Velugoti- 
varivamsavali and the introduction to it is a contribution to 
Velama history. His Further Sources of Vijayanagar History 
(volume II) has several extracts essential for mediaeval 
Andhra history. The same thing may be said about Sources of 
Vijayanagar History by S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar. Venkata- 


-ramanayya edited several inscriptions and wrote several papers 


on Andhra history, besides Vijayanagar. M. Somasekharasarma 
did the history of the Reddis and several articles in Telugu on 
the history of Andhradesa. С. Sriramamurti’s Lives of Telugu 
Poets, though similar to Viresalingam’s, includes several tradi- 
tions, tales, etc. K. Sitarama Bhattacharyulu wrote the history 
of Telugu literature. V. Prabhakara Sastri’s Sringara Sri- 
mathamo is indispensable for Andhra history. In addition to 
N. Venkata Rao's treatise on the lives of Andhra poets, may be 
read the thirteen-volume Kavitarangini dwelling on the lives of 
the same. К. Lakshmi Kantamma wrote a work Andhra Poetesses. 

R. Subba Rao specialised in the history of the Eastern 
Gangas. His works include Rajarajanarendra Pattabhisheka 
Sanchika (the history of the Chalukyas of Vengi), Kalingadesa 
Sanchika (the-history of the Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis) 
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and Reddi Sanchika (history of the Reddis), all published by 
Andhra Historical Research Society, Rajahmundry. The range of 
studies of M. Rama Rao is wide and covers numismatics, architec- 
ture, epigraphy and history; he has authored valuable works on 
Eastern Chalukya coins, Eastern Chalukya architecture, Kakatiya 
architecture, Kalinga architecture, Saivaite deities in Andhradesa 
and inscriptions of Andhradesa and history of the Kakatiyas. 
Dr. К, Subramanyam has written the history of the Suryavamsi 
Gajapatis of Orissa. The Reddis (of Kondavidu and Rajah- 
mundry), subsidiary dynasties in Andhradesa (1000-1500 A.D.) 
and territorial divisions in Andhradesa have been dealt with by 
V. Yasoda Devi. 


У 


The problems or difficulties in using the source-material аге 
many. For the historians non-conversant with Telugu, Tamil 
and Kannada translations of historical portions in inscriptions 
and literary sources are not available for the dynaties of Eastern 
Chalukya, Chalukya-Choda, Kakatiya, the Reddi and the Eastern 
Ganga and the Gajapati, as we have ‘Sources’ and ‘Further 
Sources' published by the Madras University for Vijayanagar 
History. Hence a work on the sources relating to each of the 
dynasties in Andhradesa is a necessity. The position is better 
regarding the Muslim and non-Muslim sources. Historical 
indifference and conservatism being somewhat inherent in us, the 
source-material in private collections in the shape of copper- 
plate grants and manuscripts are lying unutilised by the his- 
torian. Thirdly, in public institutions like libraries апа 
museums, the published material is not easily accessible due to 
lack of proper arrangement and unpublished material is not 
allowed to be consulted by research scholars even in the immediate 
presence of the authorities. Hence unless there is a change of 
attitude on the part of the authorities and compromise on the 
part of the scholars, and unless comprehensive sources for each 
dynasty and each region are prepared and published, historians’ 
problems will remain unsolved. 
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SOURCES FOR THE STUDY OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION AND SOCIETY IN MEDIEVAL 
ANDHRA (A.D. 1088 TO A.D. 1538) UNDER 

THE LATER EASTERN GANGAS AND 
THE GAJAPATIS 


C. V. RAMACHANDRA КАО 
(Г. К. College, Nellore, A.P.) 


I 


IN тнів article we propose to discuss and evaluate the sources 
for the study of the administration and society in Medieval 
Andhra under the Later Eastern Gangas and the Suryavamsa 
Gajapatis, two prominent dynasties, who ruled over considerable 
portions of the Andhra country which formed part of an 
extensive empire for nearly half a millennium (A.D. 1038 to 
1538) without any break in their political and historical tradi- 
tions. It should be borne in mind that Gajapati was as much 
a title of the Later Eastern Gangas as it was of the Suryavamsa 
Gajapatis, though at a later date it came to connote only the 
Suryavamsa Gajapatis of Orissa. 

At its height, the empire of the Later Eastern Gangas 
extended from the Bhagirathi Ganga in the north to the 
Gautami Ganga or Godavari in the south," and the empire of the 
Gajapatis from the Bhagirathi Ganga in the north to the 
Pinakini in the south, with a spell over a very short period 
up to the Kaveri, still further to the south. The Andhra portion 
of the empire ruled by the Later Eastern Gangas, traditionally 
referred to as Kalinga, extended from Mahendragiri in the 
north to the Godavari іп the south, though the southern boundary, 
because of the invasions of the neighbouring powers, fluctuated 
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between the Godavari and Simhacalam. Under the Gajapatis, 
the Andhra section of the empire extended from the Mahendra- 
giri (hill) in the north to the Pinakini (Nellore District) in 
the south. Тһе Kalinga-Andhra comprised the districts of East 
Godavari, Visakhapatnam and Srikakulam of the present day 
Andhra Pradesh and the southern half of the Ganjam District 
in Orissa. Along with the Kakatiyas of Warangal, the Reddis 
of Kondavidu and the Rayas of Vijayanagar, the Later Eastern 
Gangas and the Gajapatis share the honour of protecting and 
preserving Hinduism in the Deccan and south India, by resisting 
the flood-tide of Muslim invasions from the North. 


п 


The sources for this study may conveniently be discussed 
under the following heads : 


Section I: Inscriptions 


(a) Lithic Records : Тһе lithic records of the Eastern 
Gangas are available only from the time of Vajrahasta III 
(A.D. 1038-1070), considered the first among the Later Eastern 
Ganga rulers, and it is only from his time that the records of 
the Eastern Gangas are dated in the Saka era. These two dis- 
tinguishing features, viz., the appearance of lithic records and 
the dating of the records in the Saka era, mark off the Later 
Eastern Gangas from their agnatory predecessors, the Early 
Eastern Gangas, who were known only from their copper-plate 
charters, dated exclusively in the Ganga era* Nearly а 
thousand of these lithic records in the Telugu language are 
available mainly from the temples at Simhachalam (Visakhapat- 
nam District), Srikurmam (Srikakulam District), Mukhalingam 
(Srikakulam District), Narayanapuram (Visakhapatnam Dis- 
trict), and Draksaramam (East Godavari District), and a few 
other temples in the Andhra districts extending up to the Krishna 
in the case of the Later Eastern Gangas, and up to the Pinakini in 
the case of the Gajapatis. All these inscriptions refer to some 
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donation made either by the king, or his officers, or the citizens 
of the land in their individual capacity and sometimes in cor- 
porate capacity, to the presiding deity of the temple. A good 
number of these inscriptions in Telugu are preceded by a 
Sanskrit introductory, and thus are bilingual. The Sanskrit 
portion generally contains a brief eulogy of the ruling monarch, 
if there is a reference to the ruler ; besides, it invariably contains 
the Saka year in significant code words together with other 
astronomical details, such as the masa, the tithi and the vara (the 
month, the date and the day), and the auspicious occasion, if 
any, on which the donation was made. It also furnishes the 
details of the family of the donor, such as his surname, gotra, 
and parentage; and sometimes, the name of the administrative 
office held by the donor, if he was connected in any way with 
royal service. Sometimes, the commendable virtues and the 
scholarly attainments of the donor, especially if he happened to 
be a royal officer of some rank, find place in the Sanskrit introduc- 
tory. It makes only a brief reference to the main items of 
donation. 

The Telugu portion of these lithic records gives the Saka 
years in numerals with or without reference to the regnal years 
of the ruling monarch, and it generally does not furnish many 
details regarding the family, or personal virtues or attainments 
of the donor. But, it provides us with full details of the 
donation made, or of the services instituted in the temple by the 
donor, an analysis of which makes available for us plenty of 
information regarding the social, cultural and economic conditions 
of the time. ТЕ invariably refers to the name of the office held 
by the donor, if he happened to be in royal service. If a village 
is the item of donation, the territorial division of the kingdom, 
in which the village was situated is mentioned. Thus some of 
these inscriptions, by reference to the names of several offices 
and their incumbents, and sometimes to the territorial divisions 
into which the kingdom was divided, help us to glean some 
information about the administrative systeni. The Sanskrit por- 
tion of an inscription sometimes provides us with an elucidation 
of the nomenclature of the several administrative offices, and 
other aspects of society which, in their Telugu form, have become 
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obsolete and cannot be easily understood. Unforturately, to the 
great consternation of the student of administration, these 
inscriptions which provide us with an impressive hierarchy of 
civil servants, furnish us rarely with details regarding the duties 
and responsibilities of the latter. This statement is true in 
respect of nearly the records of all Hindu dynasties, with the 
result that inference in respect of the functions and responsibi- 
lities of an administrative office, by reference and comparison 
with a similar office in the administration of earlier or contem- 
porary dynasties is rarely possible. 


(b) Copper-plate Charters : Тһе copper-plate charters of 
the Later Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis, like those of the 
other Hindu dynasties, generally register grants of agraharas or 
lands to Brahmanas, learned in the Vedic lore or sastras or to 
temples. The language of the copper-plates is invariably Sans- 
krit, with the exception that the vernacular of the region is 
generally used when making mention of the boundaries of the 
villages or lands donated.’ А considerable number of copper- 
plate charters of the Later Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis 
have come to light in the Andhra districts. Each set of these 
charters may contain from three to seven plates, according to the 
requirements of the occasion. These plates are held together by 
a circular copper-ring, the ends of which are secured by an oval, 
circular or square seal which bears the royal emblem. Generally 
the emblems on the seal will be a bull or trident, etc., if the king 
happens to be a Saivite, and the seals of all Ganga inscriptions 
have the bull for their emblem. Generally the outside of the 
first plate and of the last plate are left unwritten, as they are 
meant to protect the record of the grant contained in between. 
These copper-plate grants mention the names of the donor and the 
donee, and the genealogy of the former who is generally the 
ruler of the land or one of his viceroys or feudatories. They 
make mention of the conquests and exploits of the royal donor, 
and of his ancestors, in the kavya style and in exaggerated terms. 
They furnish the date of the grant with enough astronomical 
details for verification, and sometimes the regnal years of the 
ruler of the land, corresponding to the date. АП this is grist to 
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the mill of political history. А few details of the family of the 
donee, generally а Brahmana, and the particular branch of the 
veda or the Sastra in which he was proficient, are also given. 
Probably it is peculiar and unique with the Eastern Gangas that 
some of them donated agraharas to Vaisyas and Kayasthas 
also. The grants end with a few imprecatory verses, known 
as vyasagiti. The name of the royal officer, who is the executor 
of the grant, and the name of the engraver, are also mentioned 
towards the end of the grant. A few copper-plate charters 
refer to a number of officers, present along with the king, at 
the time of making the grant. Тһеу also refer to the adminis- 
trative division in which the village or the land was situated. 
Тһе information furnished by the copper-plate grants in respect 
of administration and society is meagre, when compared with 
that furnished by stone records. Yet, these copper-plate 
charters furnish us with interesting details, such as the tiles of 
the kings, the order of succession, royal insignia, emblems and 
pennants, а few details of the members of the royal family, the 
religious following of the rulers, their learning and matrimonial 
alliances, their feudatories, their attainments, the names of at 
least a few administrative offices and their incumbents, the 
administrative divisions of the kingdom, etc. 


Section II: Literature 
(a) Smriti and Niti texts in Sanskrit and Telugu 


The theoretical basis for the discussion of any Hindu 
administration is to be found in the works of ancient Smriti 
and Niti writers like Kautilya, Manu, Visnu, Vyasa, Parasara, 
Yajnavalkya, Sukra and others. These texts also provide us with a 
definition of the basic structure of Hindu society. The Nagari 
Plates of Ananga Bhima III, dated S. 1151 and 1152,7 mention 
the Mahabharata, the Vamana Purana, the Brihaspati, the 
Aditya Purana, and the Visnu Dharmottara as some of the 
authoritative texts on which the king relied for the discharge of 
his religious duties ; mutatis mutandis, the same authorities, and 
others of similar nature, should have been relied upon by the 
Later Eastern Ganga rulers in the discharge of their adminis- 
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trative obligations. The description of Narasimha I (A.D. 
1237-1263) as an adept in the inquiry of the maxims of Marici 
and Parasara, іп an inscription from Bhuvanesvar,* and the 
frequent references to the authority of Manu in the Later 
Eastern Ganga copper-plates in exhorting the future kings not 
to despoil a gift? also point out to the hold that the ancient 
Smriti and Niti texts had on the Later Eastern Ganga rulers, 
in the discharge of their royal obligations. 

Prataparudra Gajapati's Digest оп Law (smritisangraha), 
the Sarasvativilasa,^ indicates that the Gajapatis also, like their 
predecessors, the Gangas, were guided by the precepts laid down 
in the ancient Smriti and Niti texts in the fulfilment of their 
royal duties, Of the six manuscripts of the Sarasvativilasa 
four are in the Telugu script. This points to the popularity 
of the text in the Telugu country. Though compiled by 
Prataparudra Gajapati in the sixteenth century, the work may 
be taken to reflect the general conditions of administration, law 
and justice during the preceding centuries under the Gangas and 
the Gajapatis, That the work served the emperor as a vade- 
mecum to help him run the administration is evident from the 
boast of the author that he composed the work for saving 
scholars the trouble of bringing harmony among the conflicting 
dicta of Vijnanesvara, Apararka, Bharuci and others, that there 
was no work that could equal his own, and that his literary 
effort would make his predecessors’ works afford illustrations 
of the maxim that when a certain purpose is served by one, the 
existence of others is superfluous. Speaking of its authority 
in South India on matters of Hindu Law, Sir Thomas Strange 
Observes : "It continues to be a book of some authority to the 
northward of the Pennar, where many customs exist, parti- 
cularly respecting the tenure of land....Yet even here within its 
proper limits it js in a great measure supplemented by that 
commentary of  Vijnanesvara, the prevailing authority in 
Southern India"? Besides the usual Dharmasutras and the 
Smritis, the principal authors and works mentioned in the work 
are "Apararka, Asahaya, Karkabhasya, Kularka, Guru, Prabha- 
kara, Candrika (ie, Smriticandrika) Devarata, Devasvati, 
Dharesvara, Nibandhakara, Pradipa, Pradipikakara, Bhavadeva, 
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Bhavanatha, Bharuci, Mitaksara, Yajnapati, Medhatithi, Каја- 
lasaka, Lakshmidhara, Varadaraja (called adhunika as contrasted 
with Bharuci), Vijnanesvara, Vrittikara on apasrauta, Vaikha- 
nasa Samhita, Salikanatha, Srikara, Samgrahakara, Somase- 
khara, Somesvara, and others, Тһе Sarasvativilasa embraces the 
entire range of the religious, moral and civil laws of the 
Hindus.” 


* The pervasive influence of the Smriti and Niti texts in the 
Andhra country is to be inferred by the existence of a large 
number of works on polity, written in the Telugu language 
during the period under discussion, Besides these specific 
works on polity, the Telugu poets of the age whose works were 
mostly dedicated to some administrator of high rank made it 
convenient to incorporate into the body of their works succinct 
treatises on polity, implied as guidelines to their dignitary- 
patrons in the discharge of their administrative duties. It is 
true that most of these works on polity, as well as the passages 
on aspects of polity found in the works of other poets, are 
Telugu renderings of what is contained in the authoritative 
Sanskrit works on polity, and as such may not have great 
relevance to the contemporary administrations as they were 
actually run by the rulers; yet, they point to the fact that in 
spite of the several local variations and the innovations brought 
about by the rulers, the basic ideals for which the rulers had 
to strive in the running of their administration were the same 
as were embodied in the great Hindu works on polity, such as 
Manu, Vyasa, Vishnu, Parasara, Sukra, Yajnavalkya, and others. 


To the great advantage of the students of administration, 
the poet Madiki Singana (с. A.D. 1400-1440) prepared an 
anthology called Sakalaniti Заттайати)“ іп which һе 
brought together, classified under several heads, such as king, 
minister, sandhivigrahika, etc, the relevant passages from the 
several works on polity that were popular in his time, The 
works, quoted by Singana in his anthology, together with their 
authors, and the probable dates of their composition, may be 
listed as follows : 


13 
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S. No. Name of the Author Probable date 
work of composition 
1. Kamandakamu not known cannot be fixed 
but earlier than 

A.D. 1430 


2. Pancatantramu » » 
3. Nitibhusanamu Andhra Bhoja А 


4. Nitisara Prataparudra I, . 
the Kakatiya 
monarch A.D. 1140-1195 
5, Purusarthasara Sivadevayya, 
minister of 


Kakatiya Ganapati 

and Rudramadevi A.D. 1250-1300 
6. Mudramatya Lakkabhattu alias 

Kshemendra cannot be fixed 
7. Nitisaramuklavali Baddebhupala, a 

feudatory of 

Ganapati and 


Rudramadevi A.D. 1250-1300 
8. Nititaravali Madiki Singana, 
himself A.D. 1400-1440 


Besides the passages from the above works, Singana includes 
in his anthology relevant passages bearing on polity from the 
Telugu poetical works, the Mahabharata, the Padmapurana (a 
Telugu rendering from Sanskrit by Singana himself), the 
Kumarasambhava by the Telugu-Coda ruler Nannicoda, the 
Markandeya Purana of Marana, Mancana's Keyurabahucaritra, 
Salihotra, a work on veterinary science, Carucarya, a work 
on health and hygiene, and a Telugu version of the Ramayana. 
The relative importance of these works is indicated by Singana 
himself, by the number of verses he includes in his anthology 
from each of these works, which are as follows : 

Kamandakamu—310 ; Pancatontramu—189 ; Nitisaramu— 
114; Purusarthasaramu—89 ; Mudramatyamu—39 ; Niti- 
saramuktavali—30 ; Nitibhusanmu—25 ; Nititaravali—17. 


Bn tibt 
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For the student of administration and polity, the Sakalaniti- 
Sammatamu is a mine of information. 

Another important work bearing on polity is Ketana's 
Telugu rendering of Vijnanesvara's Mitaksara, under the name 
Vijnanesvariyamu." _ Ketana was a disciple of Kavibrahma 
Tikkana, the author of Telugu Mahabharata, and thus belonged 
to the latter half of the thirteenth century. The Vijnanesvari- 
yamu, though a rendering into Telugu of the Mitaksara, draws 
our attention in its very process of rendering, to certain aspects 
of society, religion, law, crime and punishment, peculiar to the 
Andhra country only. It is a work worth its weight in gold 
to know of the social and administrative conditions of the 
times. 


(b) Works other than the Smriti and Niti texts in 
Telugu, Sanskrit, Tamil, Oriya and Bengali 


Telugu : We have several Telugu works of the period, 
wherein we find observations bearing on polity, administration 
and society. Mention may be made of  Citrabharatamu 
of Carigonda Dharmana, a poet in the court of Shitab Khan, 
who was a feudatory of the Gajapatis, and of Jakkana’s 
Vikramarkacaritra, One should not fail to take note of 
Chapter IV of Krishnadevaraya’s Amuktamalyada, wherein he 
brings together his views оп Rajaniti. Krishnadevaraya was 
the inveterate rival and contemporary of Prataparudra Gajapati. 
We also come to know of a few generals, feudatories and some 
minor officials of the Gajapati kingdom entirely from the 
Telugu works like the Pancatantra of Dubagunta Narayanakavi, 
the Krishnavijayamu of Tammaraja, the Vishnubhakti Sudhaka- 
ramu of Vijayaramaraja, the Sakalanitikathasaramu of Kuciraju 
Errana and others. Two other works of а quasi-historical 
nature deserve mention here. They are the Rayavacakamu 
of Visvanatha Sthanapati, in Telugu prose, and its poetical 
rendering the Krishnarayavijayamu of Kumara Dhurjati. In 
the words of J. Ramayya Pantulu, “Тһе book (Rayavacakamu) 
purports to be a report submitted to Mahamandaleswara Kasi 
Visvanatha Nayanayya by his Sthanapati (agent) at the court 
of Vijayanagar,- This Kasi Visvanatha Nayanayya is, по 
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doubt, the same as Visvanatha Nayaka, the first of the Naik 
kings of Madura. According to some accounts, he became the 
Naik of Madura during the reign of Achyutadeva Raya, while 
according to other accounts, this event took place in the closing 
years of the reign of Krishnadeva Raya”. Тһе work refers 
to certain traditions of the Gajapati court, such as the daily 
routine of the Gajapati, the sixteen patras, the relative 
military strength of the Gajapatis and the Narapatis, etc. Of 
its value as a historical source, J. Ramayya Pantulu observes : 
“In some parts, it receives remarkable confirmation from the 
accounts of the Portuguese writers Paes and  Nuniz".? 
Krishnarayavijayamu of Kumara Dhurjati, a court-poet of 
Araviti Cina Venkatadri, is a mere poetical rendering of the 
Rayavacaka. Тһе asvasanta poems of Krishnadevaraya’s 
Amuktamalyada, and the introductory verses of works like 
Manucaritra, Parijatapaharanamu, etc., by the court poets of 
Krishnadevaraya contain valuable information regarding the 
Raya and the Gajapati relations. Several Telugu works 
produced during the period under discussion, wove into the 
texture of their poems various strands of information pertain- 
ing to the social and religious conditions of the age. 

Sanskrit : In addition to the Dharma Sastra works in 
Sanskrit, referred to above, there are a few other Sanskrit 
works which are of help in our study. Тће Gangavamsanu- 
carita, а сатри kavya, was written by Vasudevaratha Somayaji 
who lived at the court of Sri Purusottamadeva of the Gudari 
Kataka line at the beginning of the eighteenth century. Though 
much of this work is pseudo-historical, it preserves certain 
traditions regarding the origins of the Later Eastern Gangas 
and the Gajapatis, and the order of their succession. The 
Madhwa religious texts, Narahariyati Stotra, Madhavavijaya 
of Narayana Pandita, and the Mahabharata Tatparyanirnaya 
furnish us with details regarding the life and religious 
activities of Naraharitirtha, the great Плана saint and pontiff, 
who was a minister of Bhanudeva I and acted as a regent 
during the minority of Narasimhadeva IL А work of 
importance for our purpose is the Daivajnavilasa of Lolla 
Lakshmidhara, written in collaboration with another scholar, 
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Kencam Yellaya. Lolla Lakshmidhara spent the early part of 
his life in Prataparudra Gajapati’s court, and as already 
pointed out, was, probably, the author of the Sarasvativilasa, 
ascribed to that monarch,*® It is an encyclopaedic work of the 
class of Basavaraja’s Sivatattvaratnakara, containing much 
useful information on a variety of topics pertaining to the 
administration and society during the sixteenth century.” 
The Pratapamartanda or Praudha Pratapamartanda, ascribed 
to Prataparudra Gajapati?^ furnishes useful and interesting 
information about the social and religious conditions of the 
age. The work is divided into five Prakasas оп Padarthanirnaya, 
Vatsaradinirupana, Tithinirupana, Vratanirnaya and Vishnu- 
bhakti. The author mentions as his authorities Hemadri, 
Kalpataru, Ratnakara, Mitakshara, Madhaviya, Anantabhatta, 
Smyriticandrika, Apararka, Parijata, Kaladarsa and Devadasa. 
Tamil, Oriya and Bengali: Among the literary works in 
languages other than Sanskrit and Telugu, mention should be 
made of the Tamil work Kalingattuparani by Jayagondar.** 
This parani, though mainly dealing with the conquest of Kalinga 
by the Chalukya-Chola emperor, Kulottunga Chola, contains many 
interesting sidelights on the social and religious conditions of 
the Kalinga country. The Oriyan Madala Panji, the temple- 
chronicle of Puri-Jagannath, preserves a number of traditions 
regarding the Later Eastern Gangas and the Gajapati. Of the 
nature, contents and date of the work it is observed : “The 
word madala means a drum, and the palm-leaf records of the 
temple of Jagannath are so called because they are tied together 
in the form of big round bundles resembling the Indian drum.’’** 
“The Madala Panjis include all classes of records relating to 
the temple of Jagannath, such as the inventories of articles in 
the stores, duties of different classes of temple servants, routine 
of ceremonies, copies of the orders of the Gajapati Maharajas 
of Orissa who were the hereditary trustees of the Temple, and 
the annals of the Maharajas.”** “As in all these (ie, the 
Panjis) ... the foreigners who invaded Orissa in the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. are called Mughals, it may be safely concluded that 
the sections relating to the pre-Mughal period of these texts 
were first compiled in the Mughal period.”?® The chronicle is 
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found in its Sanskrit and Telugu versions under the titles Kata- 
karajavamsavali and Jagamnatham ` Kaifiyat.? The Bengali 
Works, Сайапуа Caritamrita of Krishnadasa Kaviraja and Cai- 
tanya Bhagavata of Brindavanadasa throw some light on the 
reign of Prataparudra Gajapati, and let us know of the reli- 
gious conditions of the times. 


(c) Muslim Histories: Works by Muslim historians, 
bearing on our period, deal mainly with political wars between 
the Muslim and Hindu rulers and among the Muslim rulers 
themselves, and what we get by way of information on adminis- 
trative and social history, pertaining to the dynasties under con- 
sideration, is not much. The following works of the Muslim 
historians are of importance for us, as they refer to the wars 
between the Muslim rulers апа the Ganga and then Surya- 
vamsa Gajapatis, and contain a few references to the social 
conditions of the times. 

(i) Tarikh-i-Firishta or Gulshan-i-Ibrahimi by Muhammad 
Qasim Firishta, Firishta (1570-1612 A.D.) collected materials 
for his history under the patronage of Ibrahim Adil Shah II 
(A.D. 1580-1627), a great lover of history. About A.D, 1611 
was finished the Tarikh-i-Firishta, a comprehensive history of the 
rise of Muslim power in India, It gives abundant information 
about the kingdoms of the Deccan, 

(ii) Burhan-i-Ma'asir of Ali bin Azizullah Tabataba. The 
author arrived in India in c. A.D. 1580 and entered first the 
service of the Sultan of Golconda, and then that of Burhan 
Nizam Shah И (A.D. 1590-1594), after whom the history is 
named. The work is essentially a history of the Nizam Shahi 
dynasty of Ahmadnagar. It was commenced in A.D. 1591, 
The author seems to have borrowed freely from the Futuh-us- 
Salatin of Isami in describing the reign of Ala-ud-din Hassan, 
the first Bahmani Sultan. 

(iii) Tazkirat-ul-Muluk by Rafi-ud-din Shirazi, is a history 
of the Adil Shahis of Bijapur and of contemporary Indian and 
Persian dynasties. In the introductory chapter there is a brief 
account of the Bahmani dynasty which corroborates and supple- 
ments the Burhan-i-Ma'asir on some points, 
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(iv) The history of the Qutb Shahi kings of Golconda by 
an anonymous author. 

(v) Riyaz-us-Salatin of Ghulam Hussain Salim traces the 
history of Bengal from the invasion of Bakhtyar Khalji to A.D. 
1788, the date of the work. It contains references to the wars 
between the Sultans of Bengal and the kings of Orissa. 

(vi) Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi by Ziya-ud-din Barani. Com- 
posed about A.D. 1358, this, work gives an account of the 
Sultans of Delhi from Balban to Muhammad-bin-Tughlug, and 
the first six years of Firuz Shah's reign. 

(vii) Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi of Shams-i-Shiraj Afif is essen- 
tially a history of the reign of Firuz Shah, the successor of 
Muhammad-bin-Tughluq. 

(viii) Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi by Yahya bin Ahmad as- 
Sirhindi. It is a general history from the time of Sultan 
Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam up to the accession of the 
third Sayyid Sultan, Muhammad Shah bin Farid (A.D. 1434). 

(ix) Tabaqat-i-Nasiri by Minhaj-ud-din Siraj-ud-din. This 
is a general history, from the earliest times up to A.D. 1259. 

(x) Futuh-us-Salatin by Isami. Written about A.D. 1350, 
it gives an account of the long period from the rise of the 
Yaminis of Ghazni to the reign of Muhammad-bin-Tughluq. 
Isami composed the work under the patronage of Sultan 
Ala-ud-din Hasan Bahman Shah, the founder of the Bahmani 
dynasty. 


(d) Foreign Accounts : Тһе travel accounts of the Muslim 
and European travellers come under this head. 

(i) Muslim Travellers : The most important of the Muslim 
travellers who visited India during this period was Ibn Batutah 
(A.D. 1304-78). Не belonged to Tangier (Morocco). He 
reached India in A.D. 1333 and Delhi in the following year. 
He stayed in India for about fourteen years (A.D. 1333-47), 
and travelled widely in the country. His Rehla (or journal), 
completed in A.D. 1335, contains much useful and interesting 
information of the judicial, political and military institutions 
and also on the social and economic conditions of India. 

Another Muslim traveller, Kamal-ud-din Abdur Razzak, 
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the ambassador of Shah Rukh (A.D. 1404-47), the Sultan of 
Persia, to the Zamorin of Calicut, visited Vijayanagar іп 
A.D. 1443. His account of travels, Matla’u-s Sa'din, gives 
much information regarding the social life of the age in 
general. 

(її) European Travellers : Among the European travellers 
who visited India during this period, and left accounts of 
their travels, we may mention Marco Polo, Nicolo Conti 
(1421), Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian trader, who visited the 
Bahmani kingdom (c. A.D. 1470), Ludovico di Varthema of 
Bologna (A.D. 1502-1506), and the Portuguese Duarte Barbosa 
(A.D, 1500-1516), Domingo Paes (A.D. 1520-22) and Fernao 
Nuniz (A.D. 1535-37). The accounts of Paes and Nuniz, 
the Portuguese travellers at Vijayanagar, during the times of 
Krishnadevaraya and Асуша, though mainly dealing with 
Vijayanagar history, contain much interesting information 
regarding the Gajapati administration. The journals of all 
these European travellers provide much material for an 
intelligent understanding of the period in general, and confirm 
and corroborate many points of social and religious interest, 
alluded to in the inscriptions and in the Telugu literature of 
the period. 


(e) Traditional Accounts : Information regarding places, 
persons or events that are preserved in tradition (either in 
prose or in verse) are known as traditional accounts, A large 
number of such traditional accounts, containing invaluable 
historical information, have been discovered and preserved. The 
Mackenzie Manuscripts, the Local Records, the Catu Kritulu, old 
account books known as Kavile and Kadita, come under this 
head. 

(i) Mackenzie Manuscripts and Local Records: Тһе best 
example of the traditional accounts we have are what are 
referred to as Mackenzie Manuscripts and Local Records, 
housed in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. 
We cannot exaggerate the importance of these traditional 
accounts, named after Col. Mackenzie, who collected and 
preserved these accounts. It has been the experience of students 
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of history that these traditional accounts have come to their 
help in solving certain knotty problems of history where all 
other sources have failed. The majority of manuscripts in this 
collection (5, 31, 255 local tracts and over 8,000 inscriptions, 
in the languages of Southern India) are in the Telugu language. 
Though the credit of initiating and planning this huge collection 
of ancient records belongs to Col. Mackenzie, the actual work 
of collection of these manuscripts and inscriptions was done 
by his able assistant Kavali Venkata Borrayya, who may 
rightly be called the Father of Indian Epigraphy. We are apt 
to forget the fact, that half a century earlier than James Prinsep, 
Borrayya collected and deciphered these inscriptions fror: all 
over South India, written in half a dozen South Indian languages 
and in quaint scripts. Mackenzie writes: “Тһе connection 
that I then formed with one person, a native and a Brahmin 
(the lamented C. V. Borriah, then almost a youth, of the 
quickest genius and disposition, possessing that conciliatory turn 
of mind that soon reconciled all sects and all tribes to the 
course of inquiry followed in his surveys), was the first step 
of my introduction into the portal of Indian knowledge. 
Devoid of any knowledge of the language myself, I owe to the 
happy genius of this individual the encouragement and the 
means of obtaining what I had so long sought. On the 
reduction of Seringapatam, not one of our people could 
translate from the Canarese alone : at present we have tran- 
slations made, not only from the modern characters but the 
more obscure, I had almost said, obsolete, characters of the 
Sasamwms (or inscriptions) in Canarese and Tamil; besides 
what have been made from the Sanskrit; of which, in my 
first years in India, I could scarcely obtain any information. 
From the moment the talents of the lamented Воглаћ were 
applied, a new avenue of Hindu knowledge was opened ;”,39 
The South Indians in general and the Andhras in particular 
are greatly indebted to Col. Mackenzie and his collaborator 
Kavali Venkata Borrayya, who collected these manuscripts 
bearing on history, literature and ethnology. The importance 
of these manuscripts for any study of history can be inferred 
from the fact that the earliest reference to two inscriptions in 
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the fort at Warangal, that of Hamvira and Raghudevanarendra, 
two princes of the Gajapati dynasty, which let us know of the 
capture of Warangal by the Gajapatis, is found in these 
manuscripts, 

Subsequent to Col. Mackenzie, C. P. Brown, who did 
yeoman's service to Telugu literature, got some of these 
manuscripts re-copied and bound in volumes which are known 
as Local Records. These Mackenzie Manuscripts and Local 
Records contain numerous references to the social, cultural, 
economic and religious conditions that prevailed in the Andhra 
country during medieval times, under the rule of several 
dynasties, including the Gangas and the Gajapatis. Long back 
in 1935, Sri Maddulapalli Gurubrahma Sarma wrote a history 
of Kondavidu in Telugu (Kondaviti Samrajyamu),? based on 
the information furnished by these Local Records, such as the 
Kondavitidandakavile and the Kondaviti Kaifiyat. А number- 
of these Local Records bearing on the Vijayanagar history 
and the Gajapatis have been published in Further Sources of 
Vijayanagar History. 

(ii) Саш Kritulu or Catu verses: The Sabdaratnakara, a 
standard dictionary of Telugu, defines Catu as a pleasing word. 
It has been the practice of Telugu poets for long to recite 
impromptu verses to please or flatter their patrons who were 
generally kings or important persons connected with royalty. 
Sometimes these poets and bards composed poems also to 
express their mental reaction, either favourable or unfavourable, 
with respect to persons, places, families and events; sometimes, 
they employed their poetical talent to register colourful 
impressions of social and religious events, dress and food habits ; 
Sometimes it was praise or censure ; and sometimes it was 
mere description of the things they witnessed. Generally, these 
verses were not recorded but passed on orally from generation 
to generation. The Catus of Srinatha and Vemulavada Bhima 
Kavi are popular and well-known in the Telugu country. 
Sri Veturu Prabhakara Sastri did immense service to the 
students of history, by collecting in a book-form a large 
number of Catus that were current in the Andhra country.” 

(11) Kavile and Kadita: The Gudikattulekka, and its 
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elaboration the Dandakavile, the two main account books 
relating to 'grama or village, and sima or taluk, respectively, 
contain useful information regarding the administrative and 
social conditions, besides helpful hints to reconstruct political 
history. These account books, maintained from generation to 
generation, give full details regarding several items of adminis- 
tration of a village or a taluk, like village services, temples, 
agriculture, irrigation, handicrafts, etc. Incidentally they may 
contain references to certain political events of the period, Kavile 
means a record, and the word Dandakavile refers to the record 
of a Dandapadu, an administrative division under the Gajapatis.** 
Though Dandakaviles came into existence only during the time of 
the Gajapatis, they contain all the information preserved in the 
previous accounts, and give us a good account of the simas 
before the rule of the Gajapatis, 

A Kadita is also an account book, used during the Vijaya- 
nagar period. Vijayanagarada Samrajyavu or Krishnadevaraya 
Alidavivaravu is an example of such a kadita, This kadita gives 
us information on certain important aspects of Krishnadevaraya’s 
rule, like the date of his accession, his invasion of Kalinga, and 
the regnal years of all the Vijayanagar rulers up to Venkata- 
patiraya II, at whose order it was prepared. It throws light on 
the name of the daughter of the Gajapati whom Krishnadeva 
married, over which there has been no agreement among scholars. 
Thus Kaviles and Kaditas are account books in the main; but 
they throw interesting sidelights on the history of the period to 
which they belong. 
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Modern Period 


SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF ANDHRA 
PRADESH WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO RAYALASEEMA 


Dr. V. N. Hart Rao 
(5. 7. University, Tirupati, A.P.) 


I 


Tu MODERN period in Indian history commences with the decline 
of the Mughal Empire and the advent of the Europeans, parti- 
cularly the English and the French, and their civilisation, For 
purposes of convenience 1750 may be taken as the dividing line 
between the medieval and the modern periods. Of the three 
divisions of modern Andhra Pradesh, viz., Telangana, the Circars 
or the Coastal districts and Rayalaseema, the first two formed 
part of the dominions of the Nizam of Haiderabad and the last 
belonged to the Nawab of the Carnatic, though parts of it were 
held by Mysore and the Marathas at different times. The Nawab 
was, in theory, the deputy of the Nizam who, in his turn, was 
supposed to be the deputy of the Mughal Emperor. There were 
other Nawabs like those of Cuddapah, Kurnool and Gurram- 
konda (Chittoor district). They were, however, petty feudal 
chiefs, trying to seek their own advantage by joining one or the 
other of the more powerful neighbours like Mysore or Haiderabad 
or the Marathas. 

Under the versatile leadership of Dupleix, General Bussy 
acquired from the Nizam Salabat Jang the coastal districts of 
Mustafanagar (Kondapalli), Ellore, Rajahmundry and Srika- 
kulam (the Northern Circars) for help rendered against his 
enemies (1753). The general was supreme in the Deccan as the 
real power behind the Nizam up to 1758, when he withdrew 
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southward at the command of Lally. Taking this opportunity, 
Clive from Bengal sent Col. Forde to capture the Northern 
Circars from the French troops left behind by Bussy. Forde 
captured these and Masulipatnam too (1758). These were formally 
handed over to the English by the treaty of Allahabad (1765) 
concluded by Clive with the Mughal Emperor, Shah Alam. 
Nizam Ali, the successor of Salabat Jang, refused to be bound 
by this treaty but was forced to accept it by British arms. By 
a separate treaty concluded in 1766, he handed over the Northern 
Circars to the English in return for a tribute of nine lakhs of 
rupees a year or military help when required. In 1788 the Nizam 
ceded the Guntur Circar (Murtazanagar) to the English as a 
result of a treaty with Cornwallis on the eve of the war with 
Tipu of Mysore. 

Nizam Ali lost the districts of Cuddapah and Kurnool and 
the area south ‘of the Tungabhadra to Haider Ali in 1773, but 
he got them back and also some additional territories in the 
course of his wars with Tipu in alliance with the English (1792 
and 1799), These were Bellary, Chitaldurg, Gooty and Gurram- 
konda. The first two now lie in Karnataka, while the other 
two are in Rayalaseema, in Anantapur and Chittoor districts 
respectively. All these territories were ceded to the English 
Company in 1800 under the Subsidiary Alliance treaty concluded 
with Wellesley. The cession was confirmed in 1803. These 
districts, in due course, came to be known as the Ceded 
districts. 

In the meanwhile Rayalaseema, particularly Gooty in the 
Anantapur ‘district, had been the scene of conflict between the 
Marathas and Haider Ali. The latter had overrun territories 
under Maratha protection to the north and south of the Tunga- 
bhadra, The energetic Peshwa Madhava Rao I (1761-72) 
undertook a punitive expedition against Haider. By the treaty 
of Anantapur (1765) Haider agreed to surrender all territory 
north of the Tungabhadra, to pay 30 lakhs of rupees as indemnity 
and not to violate the territory of Murarirao Ghorpade who was 
holding Gooty and some parts of eastern Mysore. Haider Ali 
was not the man who could easily be browbeaten. After the 
exit of Madhava Rao he resumed his campaigns against the 
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Marathas. Murarirao’s brave defence of Gooty for six long 
months during 1775-76 against Haider forms, according to G. 5. 
Sardesai, “а thrilling chapter in Maratha history." He refused 
to surrender until the store of water in the rock fort got 
exhausted. He died a prisoner of Haider. After the triumph 
of the English over Mysore, Gooty, along with the Anantapur 
district, passed on to the Nizam and finally to the Madras 
Government (1800). 


In 1757 the Marathas attacked Cuddapah under its Nawab, 
Alam Khan, who purchased peace by surrendering Gurramkonda. 
This fort was taken by Haider- in 1766. In 1774 it was re- 
occupied by the Marathas but it was captured by Tipu, who 
also o¢cupied a major part of Cuddapah. The Nawab was 
captured and sent to Srirangapattanam as prisoner. By the 
treaty of Seringapatam (1792), Cuddapah was transferred to the 
Nizam and in 1800 came to the British as one of the Ceded 
districts. 

When the Company took over the administration of the 
Ceded districts, Sir Thomas Munro was appointed the Collector 
of the region, He introduced the ryotwari system (1800-1807 ),* 
and succeeded to a great extent in freeing the peasants from 
the tyranny of the polegars. 

Before the rise of Haider Ali the Chittoor district was under 
the sway of the Nawab of the Carnatic, but he had to face the 
hostile Marathas. Raghuji Bhonsle defeated and killed Nawab 
Dost Ali in the battle of Damalcheruvu pass (1740), near 
Chandragiri. Weakened by internal dissensions and civil war, 
the Nawabs of Arcot did not rise to power, and Muhammad Ali 
(1749-1795) was a prop of the English. Haider's raids on the 
British territory in the Carnatic were conducted through the 
Chittoor district, and Haider himself died in 1782 at Narasinga- 
rayanpet (in the same district, near Puttar). By the treaty of 
Seringapatam (1792), the Madanapalli, Chandragiri and 
Vayalpad taluks of the district were given to the Nizam, while 
the other taluks were restored to Muhammad Ali. In 1801 the 
Company assumed the administration of the Carnatic whose 
Nawab was pensioned off. The whole of the Chittoor district 
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passed under the Company when the Nizam concluded’ the 
Subsidiary Alliance treaty with Wellesley (1800). 


п 


Тһе sources of the history of Andhra Pradesh in the 
modern period are mainly archival. They are quite direct, 
copious and historically meaningful in that they throw light on 
the economic and social conditions as well as political and 
administrative. Chronology is no longer а problem. А great 
part of the archival material emanates from the plentiful records 
maintained by the British in India and their correspondence 
with their authorities in England and with the Indian princes. 
These deal mainly with military and revenue matters which, 
after all, were quite close to the very existence of a foreign 
power in a strange land. These incidentally, and some travel 
accounts and ecclesiastical epistles, more specifically, illuminate 
some dark corners of contemporary social history too. These 
rest on a substratum of truth, and their usefulness for a recon- 
struction of recent history cannot be exaggerated. 

While the inscriptions, which are indispensable for the 
reconstruction of ancient and medieval history, have an indes- 
tructible character, carved on rocks, stone pillars and copper 
plates, the bulk of the source material for the modern period 
has survived on such a perishable material like paper and 
cadjan leaves. It may be said without any fear of contradiction 
that only a fraction has survived, while the family papers of 
many a ruling house, great and small, have been destroyed by 
white ants or on account of inadequate means of preservation 
or sheer carelessness. Heuristics,” with special reference to 
archives, is still in its infancy in India. It is only for a few 
years that the state governments аге having their own departments 
of Archaeology as well as Archives. The latter department is 
paying particular attention to the collection of private records 
and manuscripts of historical importance. 


In spite of what has been said above, a student of modern 
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Andhra history is not famished of basic research material. The 
Persian, Marathi and Kannada sources in addition to the French 
and English for the former Nizam's dominions which included 
Telangana, the records of the Dritish in Madras and their 
councils in the coastal districts and Rayalaseema, the chronicles 
of the house of Nawab Walajah (the Tuzaki Walajahi) and the 
ballads as well as the innumerable literary works of the 
renaissance period are so overwhelming that the difficulties of 
the researcher, as it has been pointed out, “consist not so much 
in the collection of material as in its selection.” If research 
has not progressed to the extent desired, it is certainly not due 
to a dearth of material, though a limit could not be set to its 
collection and classification in the expectation that good resear- 
chers might make use of them sometime or other. There is 
plenty of original material in the Archives of Tamil Nadu at 
Madras and of Andhra Pradesh at Haiderabad, offering wide 
avenues of research, particularly in the administrative and 
economic histories of the different regions. There are also 
major secondary sources available, which have almost acquired 
an archival character, as they have become old and out 
of print, 


III 


Students of history know, though they may not actually 
be utilizing this knowledge, that there are stone inscriptions in 
many parts of South India, belonging to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. They are of much importance to a student 
of social history of the modern period. They refer to the соп- 
struction of temples, mantapas, dhvajastambhas, tanks, catrams, 
etc., to the gifts of lands and revenues to temples, to land grants 
or manyams to private individuals, settlement of disputes, etc. 

There are inscriptions in the Saka era equivalent to A.D. 
1849, 1865, 1878 and 1908 in the temple of Lord Venkateswara 
at Tirumala which refer to the repairs and gifts made by the 
Mahants of the Hathiramji Matha, viz, Sevadas, Dharmadas 
and Prayagadas.? These throw some authentic light on the 
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history of the Tirumala temple during the regime of the 
Mahants (1843-1933). An inscription at Peddapasupula village, 
Jammalamadugu taluk, Cuddapah district dated. 5. 1689 (A.D. 
1767) records the gift of land as sarvamanya to Phakiru 
Mamudu, the son of Mamudu Husenu Chopudar, ђу the Reddis 
and Karanams of Khasupa Pedapasupula at the request of 
Phakiru Mamudu for the merit of Lala Jamedar Saheb? An 
inscription dated S.1770 (А.р. 1848) at Chintakunta in the 
same taluk-refers to the Government of the East India Company 
(Китріпі doratanam).* “Ап inscription dated 5.1792 (A.D. 
1870) at Valluru, Cuddapah taluk, states that one Venkatamma 
buit a dharmasala5 Another inscription at Tippireddipalle, 
Cuddapah taluk, dated S. 1787 (A.D. 1865), refers to а grant 
of land by the Reddi and Karanam of Banganapalle, to a certain 
Dommari, named Salvapakshi, Venkatareddi as netravati manya.* 
An inscription at Cuddapah dated A.D. 1814 states that a tank 
was constructed during the regime of Saheb Judge Thomas 
Naumas and Collector Ross Saheb and Richard Saheb and 
Campbell Saheb under the orders of Jamedar Muhammad. An 
inscription at Nagari, Puttur taluk, Chittoor district, dated 
$. 1774 (A.D. 1852) records ап agreement reached about a 
dispute regarding the use of water between the two villages of 
Nagari and Mangadu in the presence of two officers. An 
inscription at Silamvaripalle, Madanapalle taluk, in the same 
district, dated 5.1772 (A.D. 1850) refers to a land grant by 
Mahanayakacarya Venkatakrishna Seshachalapati Nayaka, in 
memory of a hero who died in his service. A series of inscrip- 
tions dated A.D. 1753, 1803, 1816, 1817 and 1850 refer to the 
construction of and endowments to the Mrityunjayesvara temple 
at Chaudepalle and Kalyana Venkateswara temple at Punganur 
by members of the Suguturi family, known by the names of 
Immadi Chikkaraya, Mummadi Chikkaraya and Sankararaya.® 

The above are only a few examples. There are bound to 
be many others of a similar nature. I wish to point out to the 
researcher in modern Indian social history that it would be wrong 
to assume that the epigraphical records would not be of any use 
to him. It is, however, true to say that they are not of much 
use for a reconstruction of the political and administrative 
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history of this period and do not stand comparison, in this 
respect, with those of the Chola and Vijayanagar periods. 


The study of art and architecture too is a neglected field in 
so far as research in modern Indian social history is concerned. 
It has to be realised that they supplement to a significant extent 
the purely archival and literary sources. Temples have been 
built or reconstructed or additions or alterations made, and it 
would be worth the trouble to trace their development. The 
Kalahasti temple, though quite old, underwent several renova- 
tions, the latest of which was completed in 1912. This is attested 
to by a statue of Ramanathan Chettiar, erected beyond the 
western gopuram of the temple, facing the Swarnamukhi river. 
On the pedestal is a modern inscription in Tamil which says that 
two Nattukkottai Chettiars, Ramanathan and Arunachalam, 
renovated the temple at a cost of nine lakhs of rupees and that 
Kumbhabhishekam was done іп 1912. The raised pillared corri- 
dors surrounding the main shrines with their pillars of comman- 
ding height and their prominent bodigai corbels remind one of the 
spacious halls and corridors of the many great Siva temples of 
Tamil Nadu which have received continous attention at the hands 
of pious renovators, e.g., the Jambukesvaram temple near Sri- 
rangam. 

The handiwork of the modern stone masons and sculptors 
could be seen in the renovations and additions in the Siva temples 
at Srisailam and Mahanandi in the Kurnool district. This is 
mostly found in the renovated mantapas of the Devi shrines of 
the two temples, wherein the sculptors belonging to very recent 
periods have introduced several novel features besides stereo- 
typed and streamlined gable and niche motives. These include 
representation of deities in modern garb, making them look like 
men and women of today in traditional style but for their four 
arms, vehicles, symbols, etc., the introduction of modern-looking 
female figures in the place of gana caryatids~at the bases of 
pillars and in the place of male horse-riders, representation 
of gods like Varaha, Brahma and Siva as females wearing 
Kucabandhas, а fine sculpture of a garland-bearing lady, stand- 
ing beneath a plantain tree and a faithful carving of a bust of 
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Gandhiji on one of the pillars.'? 

Stucco figures on the gopuras and vimanas as well as 
portrait and other-types of figure sculptures on the stone pillars 
of the temples of the modern period are useful for a study of 
the contemporary male and female attire, hair-does, ornaments, 
etc. In the Tirumala temple are the portrait images of Lala 
Todaramalla, one of the generals of the Nawab of Arcot, 
Sadatullah Khan (1710-1732); his mother and wife. His images 
are kept in the great Vishnu temples at Kanchipuram and Sri- 
rangam, and also in the Anjaneyaswami temple at Mulbagal. Не 
seems to have protected these temples during the period of Zulfikar 
Khan's Carnatic expedition during 1690-91. Не is also men- 
tioned in the Tamil and Telugu ballads оп Raja Desing of Той 
whom ће defeated and thus extended the Nawab's territories south- 
мата, 


Museums display, in addition to the antiquities of a bygone 
age, antiques belonging to more recent periods like coins, manuscri- 
pts, the earliest printed books and newspapers of a particular 
region, handicrafts, royal robes, vessels and ornaments, fire arms, 
paintings, etc., which ought not to be missed by a social historian 
of the modern period. Three Swamy pagodas, half-star pagodas 
and single mohurs issued by the East India Company are to be 
found in the Madras Government Museum. The three Swamy 
pagoda “has on one side the figures of Lord Venkateswara and 
his two consorts, as at the Tirupati temple. The other side is 
blank."? The half star pagoda contains the legend ‘half-pagoda’ 
both in Tamil and Telugu. The Fort St. George Museum 
(Madras), the Haiderabad Government Museum and the Salar 
Jung Museum (Haiderabad) are well worth a study by a student 
of the social history of modern Andhra Pradesh. The last gives 
an insight into the artistic aspirations. of Nawab Salar Jung, 
the chief minister of the Nizam of Haiderabad from 1853 to 1883. 


The forts of Rayalaseema like those of Gooty and Gurram- 
konda also deserve a special study. These played a part in the 
Mysore-Maratha-British campaigns of the eighteenth century. 
There are several other forts, including those at Chandragiri, 
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which have their own story to tell. Here the Polegars and other 
rebels who were hunted down by the British hid themselves, 
playing a game of hide and seek and offering sporadic battle. 


IV 


The present Andhra Pradesh minus Telangana formed part 
of the pre-1953 Madras State and the much older Madras 
Presidency of the British days. The Madras Record Office, 
now called the Tamil Nadu Archives, is a vast treasure-house 
of historical source material, dealing with the history, adminis- 
tration and relations of the Madras Government with the 
neighbouring Indian rulers on the one hand and the Home 
Government on the other. Of these, some have been printed 
while many are manuscripts, neatly bound and arranged. It is 
the policy of the state government to throw open all the records 
except those of the last fifty years and those regarded as secret 
papers to researchers. Тһе records are arranged іп the order 
of the departments to which they originally belonged, viz., Public, 
Military, Revenue, Political, Commercial, Secret, Mint, Judicial, 
ес. Each department contains hundreds of volumes, divided into 
several classes, viz., Diary and Consultations, Despatches from 
England, Despatches to England, Country Correspondence (i.e. 
Correspondence with native rulers), Letters from and to Ft. St. 
George and Ft. St. David, Sundries, which include letters from and 
to the subordinate factories, District Collectors’ Reports, French 
correspondence and the Private Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai 
(12 Volumes, edited by Dodwell) which is a class by itself. Then 
there are the Miscellaneous Records, including the Factory 
Records, e.g., Masulipatam Consultation Book (1682-83) and 
the Dutch and Danish Records. There are also guide books to 
the districts in addition to the District Manuals and Gazetteers, 
еб, the Guide Book on the Kalahasti Zamindari, the Ceded 
Districts Guide Book and the Guide Books on the districts of 
Godavari (2 Vols.), Guntur, Masulipatam (3 Vols.), Tanjore 
(8 Vols.), and Vizagapatam. There are also independent reports 
like the Circuit Committee Reports, e.g., reports submitted by 
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a committee appointed to visit the various factory councils in 
each presidency to study and report on revenue and other 
matters (from 1784 to 1788), the East India Company Reports 
on Indian Affairs, the famous Fifth Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Affairs of the East 
India Company with numerous Appendices, published in 1812, 
Political Survey of the Northern Circars by James Grant which 
appears as ап Appendix to the Fifth Report, Extracts from the 
Old Bellary Records being Sir Thomas Munro's early reports 
(1892), ete. 


Among the District Manuals and Gazetteers the former 
were earlier, and both were compiled by the district revenue 
officials dealing with the history, geography, agriculture, castes 
and tribes, education, irrigation, revenue and other matters of 
the district. All the important details about each taluk head- 
quarters and important towns and villages including temples and 
festivals were recorded. The Gazetteers were briefer, and 
contained more up-to-date information, These were mostly 
published during the last quarter of the nineteenth century and 
the beginning of the twentieth. The following are some of 
these : the Bellary District Manual of John Киза! (Madras 
1872), the Godavari District Manual by Henry Morris (London 
1878), the Vizagapatam District Manual by D. Е. Carmichael 
(Madras 1869), the Krishna District Manual by Colin Mackenzie 
(Madras 1883), the Nellore District Manual by John А. С. 
Boswell (Madras 1873), the North Arcot District Manual by 
Arthur F. Cox (Madras 1881), the Cuddapah District Manual 
by ]. D. B. Gribble (Madras 1875), the Kurnool District Manual 
by N. Gopalakrishniah Chetty (Madras 1886), the Anantapur 
District Gazetteer by W. Francis (Madras 1905), and the 
Bellary District Gazetteer by Faucett (Madras 1904). All these 
having become out of date, the state government is now trying to 
bring out up-to-date Gazetteers. The Cuddapah District Gazetteer 
has been recently published. A study of the Guntur District 
from 1788 to 1848 has been made by R. Eric Frykenberg 
(London 1965), which is quite a laudable effort by a foreigner. 
District histories comprehending all aspects,—political, adminis- 
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trative, economic, social and religious, are a desideratum and 
their compilation would facilitate the writing of a comprehensive 
history of Andhra Pradesh or better still, а History of the 
Telugu-speaking People. Compare Wilk's History of Mysore 
(1810, later edited by Hammick in 1930) and the History of 
Mysore by С. Hayavadana Rao (3 Vols., 1943 and 1946) which 
adorn the History sections of all important libraries. The 
latter makes full use ОЁ epigraphical and literary sources. 

To facilitate quick reference, the Archives Office has 
published printed press-lists, indexes, hand-books, catalogues and 
calenders which cover most of the records. Besides the original 
records, the Tamil Nadu Archives has a rich library of books 
published in the former Madras state since 1867 which are of 
great value to a student working on the modern history of any 
part of Rayalaseema or Coastal Andhra. 


For a history of Rayalaseema in the modern period, the 
District Collectorate Records are highly useful. Those of 
Anantapur, Cuddapah, Kurnool and Nellore were transferred 
from the Tamil Nadu Archives to the Andhra Pradesh. Archives 
(Haiderabad) in 1968. The North Arcot District Collectorate 
records throw much light on the settlement of the “роПетѕ” or 
palayams of the Chittoor district. They deal with the resources 
of the Polegars or Zamindars of Kalahasti, Venkatagiri, Bomma- 
razupalayam, Chittoor, Punganur, etc., in great detail, their un- 
willingness to pay peishcush to the English Company when it 
took over the administration of the Carnatic from the Nawab 
in 1801, their evasive replies to the Collector's demands, and 
how they were forced to enter into an agreement with the 
British who wielded the big stick. Тһе polegars who were 
having their own way and ruling like independent sovereigns 
had now to accept their reduced and subordinate position with 
much reluctance. The period around. 1800 marked many 
changes, the most important of which was the displacement of 
the polegari. system by the British administration under the 
district collectors with the help of the Company’s army, The 
story of this settlement for each region, each taluk or group of 
villages by Thomas Munro, Collector of the Ceded Districts, 
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would be of absorbing interest. It is known that he had a 
great liking for Madanapalli and often resided there during his 
tenure (1801-1807). He built a house there which became the 
nucleus of European colony. 


У 


Some secondary published sources, useful for writing the 
modern history of Andhra Pradesh, particularly of Rayalaseema, 
are as follows : Of these a few are of general interest to the 
social historian of modern India. 


(1) Burban Ibn-Hassan's Tuzaki-Walajahi translated and 
edited by Mohammad Hussain Nainar (5 Vols., Madras 
University Islamic Series, 1934-44), 

(2) Thomas Munro and the Development of Administrative 
Policy in Madras by T. H. Beaglehole (Cambridge 
University Press, 1966), 

(3) The Ryotwari System т Madras by Nilmani Mukherjee 
(Calcutta, 1962), 

(4) Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency 
by Macleane (2 Vols., Government of Madras, 1885), 

(5) Studies in Madras Administration by B. S. Baliga 
(2 Vols., Madras, 1949), 

(6) Economic Conditions in the Madras Presidency 1800- 
1850 by Mrs. Sarada Raju (Madras University, 1941), 

(7) The Economic Development of Andhra Pradesh, 1766- 
1957 by А. У. Ramana Rao (Bombay, 1958), 

(8) Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies by Abbe 
Dubois (London, 1936), 

(9) A History of Tirupati by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 
(2nd edn., Tirupati, 1952), 

(10) А History of Tirupati—the Tiruvengadam Temple 
by T. К. T. Viraraghavacharya (2 Vols, Tirupati, 
1953-54), 

(11) Wars of the Rajas, being the History of Anantapur, 
1750-1810 (Government of Madras, 1853), 
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(12) А Family History of the Venkatagiri Rajas (Madras, 
1922), 

(13) The District Census Handbooks of Andhra Pradesh, 
1961 edited by А. Chandrasekhar (Government of 
Andhra Pradesh, 1967), 

(14) The Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar 
Thurston (7 Vols., Madras, 1909), 

(15) British Social Life in India, 1608-1937 by Dennis 
Kincaid (London, 1938), 

(16) A Survey of India’s Social Life and Economic Condi- 
tion in the Eighteenth Century, 1707-1813 by К.К. 
Datta (Calcutta, 1961), " 

(17) Hobson-Jobson—A Glossary of Colloquial Anglo-Indian 
Words and Phrases and of Kindred terms, Etymological, 
Historical, Geographical and Discursive by Col. Henry 
Yule and A. C. Burnell (London, 1903), and 

(18) Herklot's Islam in India, edited by Jafar Sharif 
(London, 1921). 

The bibliographies given at the end of Volumes V and VI of 
the Cambridge History of India are very exhaustive and contain 
first-hand references to all the available original and secondary 
sources, but in this fairly long list sources which throw direct 
light on the modern history of Rayalaseema are practically 
non-existent, except those which deal with the Madras District 
Administration in the different periods. Мо better references 
to sources and mo better succint summaries of revenue and 
judicial administration in these parts of Andhra Pradesh could 
be thought of than the chapters written by J. T. Gwynn and 
A. Butterworth which have furnished the starting points for 
students engaged in the economic history of the peninsula in its 
various aspects. Somewhat similar and more up-to-date is the 
bibliography furnished by Volumes VIII-X of the History and 
Culture of the Indian People, published by the Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan. This is fuller with reference to the freedom movement 
as well. 

The comparative paucity of sources for a history of Rayala- 
seema in the modern period could be easily explained. It did 
not contain the headquarters of the British or the French in the 
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south like Madras or Pondicherry nor that of any mative king- 
dom like Mysore or Tanjore. In the post-Vijayanagar period 
it was not of much political significance, Chandragiri having 
served as the last capital of the Rayas. Up to 1801 it was 
nominally under the control of the Nawab of Arcot, and after this 
date it passed under the British administration. It is against 
this background that a study of the history of the temples of the 
area with particular reference to their vicissitudes in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, gains significance. This 
may help throw light on the modern history of their neighbour- 
hoods also. Тһе revenues of the Tirupati temple in the shape 
of pilgrims' offerings attracted many adventurers and freebooters 
in the eighteenth century. 


VI 


Тһе Haiderabad Archives contains, according to a brochure 
issued by the Director of Archives, Andhra Pradesh, the follow- 
ing categories of source material for the history of Andhra 
Pradesh (modern period) : (1) Persian, Arabic and Urdu 
manuscripts; (2) Family papers, the most important being the 
Salar Jang papers, in Persian, Urdu, Marathi, Hindi and 
English; (3) Individual documents which are mainly Firmans, 
Sanads and such other grants made by ruling kings to indivi- 
duals; (4) Old Daftars or official papers which throw light on 
the administration of the Deccan subha from 1724 to 1853; 
(5) Secretariat records of the former Haiderabad state covering 
the period from 1853 to 1856, mainly їп Urdu and English ; 
(6) Secretariat records of the Madras State, 1920-1952, being 
the Secretariat papers of the composite Madras State relating 
exclusively to the Andhra districts ; and (7) the Secretariat 
records of the Andhra State and Andhra Pradesh, 1953-1959. 

The original source material listed above is primarily useful 
for a compilation of the history of the former princely state of 
Haiderabad and has so far been used as such. The rulers, the 
Nizams, employed news-writers in the neighbouring states, viz., 
Maharashtra, Mysore and Madras, "to watch the movements and 
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policies of the rulers and to report on them and also on the 
conditions, economic or otherwise, prevailing in the state con- 
cerned.” These formed “confidential intelligence reports made 
by the agents of the Nizam.” The Archives have prepared 
‘English translations and summaries of these news-letters of 
which three volumes entitled Poona Akhbars cover the period 
1773 to 1794 relating to Maharashtra. The relationship between 
the Nizam of Haiderabad and the Nawab of Arcot, in theory 
and practice, has not been studied in any great depth or detail 
and this may throw some light on the chequered history of Rayal- 
aseema in the modern period. 


VII 


Telugu literature of the modern period, mostly belonging 
to the south and growing under the patronage of the Nayaks of 
Madurai, Tanjore, etc., as the Deccan was under Muslim domina- 
tion, throws light on contemporary social and religious life. 
The period between 1620 and 1770, known as the southern 
Andhra Age, saw the production of a new type of kavya called 
prabandha, a poetic drama called yakshagana, several ballads and 
lexicons. Many works were also being produced in the Circars. 
Some refer to the Muslim spoliation of the Hindu shrines of 
Andhra. The Simhadri Narasimha Satakam by Gopalapati 
Kurmanathakavi, belonging to the first half of the eighteenth 
century, pours scorn on the god of Simhachalam (Vishakapatnam 
district) as the latter was unable to prevent a Muslim army climb- 
ing up the Simhadri hill and violating the precincts of the shrine 
during the period of the ascendancy of the Nizam and the 
French in the Deccan. "You are rightly facing west (Месса),” 
he says, "Assume Muslim costume, invite the Sayyids, Maulvis 
and Hakims and learn under them, -salaam the Muslims" А 
Sataka type of composition (containing 100 verses) entitled the 
Venkatachala Vihara sataka refers to the Muslim armies (of 
Hyder Ali) passing through Murigunda, Kavali, Jaladanki, 
Kodavalur and Gandavaram and falling on Tirupati. The poet 
addresses the god and asks him to remove his jewels, assume a 
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Muslim name and flee the country for, after all, life is dearer 
than honour, valour or chivalry." Не also feels sorry that the 
god's elder brother Govindaraja at Tirupati (who is in the 
sayana pose) is in deep slumber. 


Rayalaseema was not the scene of any great literary activity 
or new movement in the early decades of the modern period. 
In the more recent periods when the national movement provided 
great enthusiasm for literary activity everywhere Gadiyaram 
Venkatasesha Sastri and Durbhaka Rajasekhara Satavadhani, 
both belonging to Proddatur (Cuddapah district), wrote the Shiva- 
bharatam апа Rana Pratapasimha Charitra respectively, dealing 
with the lives of the great Maratha and Rajput heroes, Shivaji 
and Rana Pratap Singh. 

Ramakrishnamacharyulu of Dharmavaram (Anantapur dis- 
trict) who lived and wrote in the second half of the last century 
was a great dramatist who wrote on Puranic, classical and historic 
themes. Tirupati Venkatakavulu was a well-known poet and his 
Edwardu Pattabhishekamu reflects the loyalty of the masses to 
the British Government. These poets, however, sought the 
patronage of the Zamindars in the Circars districts, to which 
the bulk of the Telugu literature of the modern period belongs. 


VIII 


The nationalist movement in Andhra very largely took the 
shape of social reform, and there were numerous leaders of 
repute like Viresalingam Pantulu (1848-1919) and Duggirala 
Gopalakrishnaiah (1889-1928) in the coastal districts and also 
men of action like Alluri Sitaramaraju belonging to the more 
recent period and celebrated in the local ballads. There were 
also Zamindars and Polegars who were anti-English out of self- 
interest. In the Rayalaseema area there was no great move- 
ment, violent or non-violent, under any leader of repute. The 
comparatively insignificant zamindars of the Rayalaseema dis- 
tricts offered very little resistance to the British settlement, as is 
known from the British records. The educated members and 
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leaders of the Indian National Congress were liberal in spirit 
and were for constitutional methods,—elections, council-entry and 
so on. Sri Anandacharlu and Sri Anantasayanam Aiyangar, 
both ardent Congressites, hailed from Chittoor. А history of 
the freedom movement in Rayalaseema has to be culled from 
the papers of the central and provincial assemblies. 

The insignificant contribution of Rayalaseema compared 
with the coastal area requires some explanation. Тһе comparative 
quiet way of life and obedience to the ruling authority was 
something traditional in this part of the country. The area, 
being a chronic famine belt, did not instil into its people a re- 
bellious spirit, 


IX 


АЦ the sources listed above are quite dependable except 
literature, which has to be used with great circumspection. This 
is well-known to the historian. Мадарай Hanumantha Rao's 
Freedom Movement in Andhra Pradesh (2 Vols.) is a rare 
historical work of much value for a knowledge of Telangana 
affairs. So too is the autobiography (in Telugu) of 
A. Kaleswara Rao. All these sources, however, do not help 
a ,researcher to present a complete account of the modern 
history of Andhra Pradesh. They help rebuild more or less 
completely the political history of this area, but not the social 
and economic. Here lies a fertile field for а researcher. 
Literary sources abound for the more recent periods, but for 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries one has to draw his own 
conclusions about contemporary society or read between the 
lines in the British records. Abbe Dubois’ Hindu Customs and 
Manners which applies to the Tamil country has to be extended 
to Andhradesa, but one would be taking a grave risk if he 
imagines that the conditions were exactly the same. The people, 
their castes, sects and rites were different, and this is quite 
evident to a keen observer today. The popular ballads and 
folk songs about festivals, village. deities, labourers, marriages, 
erotic themes, etc., may be useful, but it is difficult to fix their 
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dates. So far as the Muslims and others are concerned, there 
are no dependable sources for a study of their society in the 
early modern period in Rayalaseema or in other parts of Andhra 
Pradesh. The records of the Nizam’s Government may throw 
some light, as indicated earlier. 


With the help of the records of the British Company the 
political and administrative history of Andhra Pradesh has been 
largely worked out, and several books have also been published 
as listed in section V above. Besides these, the following 
are the important works published or undertaken for publication, 
bearing on the modern history of Andhra Pradesh. Sarojini 
Regani's Nizam-British Relations (1724-1857), Sajjan Lal's 
Studies in Deccan History and Yusuf Husain Khan's Nizam- 
ul-Mulk Asaf Jah 1 are based on the original sources available 
in the Haiderabad Archives as well as the earlier histories of 
the Nizam written by British authors.5 Тһе Andhra Pradesh 
Government (the Department of Archives) has recently started 
a project offering scholarships to encourage young researchers 
to write on the various aspects of the history of Andhra Pradesh, 
with special reference to the modern period, under a Research 
and Monograph Scheme. It is expected that this scheme will 
bear fruit, and several monographs based оп the material 
available in the Archives would be published in due course. 


Collection of family papers of former rulers and jagirdars 
has been emphasized by the Indian Historical Records Commission 
as a desidératum for writing out regional and local history, 
and accordingly, the Haiderabad Archives appointed Research 
Assistants for collecting the Revenue and other papers, letters, 
deeds, court decrees, etc., (originals or copies) from the descen- 
dants of jagirdars of the three regions, viz., the coastal districts, 
Telangana and Rayalaseema. The Research Assistants were 
asked to work under the guidance of the Heads of the 
Departments of History of the Andhra, Osmania and Sri 
Venkateswara Universities respectively. The Research Assistant, 
who worked in the Rayalaseema area for the past three years, 
was able to collect about 50 or 60 papers from the families of 
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the jagirdars of Kalahasti, Venkatagiri, Punganur and a few 
other estates, 


Тће Government of Andhra Pradesh appointed a Committee 
for collecting the sources and writing out a history of the freedom 
movement in Andhra Pradesh. Three volumes have already 
been published under the guidance of Professor M. Venkata- 
rangayya and Dr. N. Venkataramanayya. This work, taken up 
soon after the formation of the Andhra state in 1953, made 
good progress. Volumes I and III appeared first, and then 
Volume П. A separate committee to write the history of the 
freedom struggle in Haiderabad was appointed under the 
Chairmanship of K. S. Vaidya, and two volumes on this subject 
had appeared even before the inclusion of Telangana in Andhra 
Pradesh (1st November, 1956). “These were prepared under 
the guidance of Gopal Rao Ekbote and Setu Madhava Rao and 
were released when B. Ramakrishna Rao was the chief minister 
of the Haiderabad state (1952-56). Мо account of the freedom 
movement in Rayalaseema has been attempted. Ап account of 
the freedom struggle in Tamil Nadu, when compiled, may throw 
some light on the border areas іп Rayalaseema, 


А notable project undertaken by the Institute of Historical 
Studies, Calcutta, is the preparation of the Dictionary of 
National Biography in several volumes, Under this project, as 
we all know, Research Fellows were appointed to collect 
material on national leaders of the present age, roughly from 
1825 to 1947, and entries processed by the Contributors. When 
completed, this Dictionary would certainly be an eye-opener for 
many who are not well aware of the leaders outside their own 
regions, and it is bound to fill a wide gap not only in the history 
of the national movement in India but also in its regional facets 
and side-walks which would kindle and strengthen a justifiable 
pride in one's own home town or state. I hope to find there 
а crop of leaders who belong to Rayalaseema besides Ananda- 
charlu and Anantasayanam Туепраг. 
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SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF ANDHRA 
PRADESH—NORTHERN CIRCARS 


Dm. Y. SRIRAMAMURTHY 
(Andhra University, Waltair) 


I 


Tue Тегосо’ country was a part of the Mughal Empire. It 
was administered on behalf of the Mughal Emperor by the 
Subedar of the Deccan with his headquarters at Hyderabad. In 
1724 Nizam-ul-mulk, the Subedar of the Deccan, defeated 
Mubariz Khan, his* rival for the viceroyalty, in the battle of 
Shakerkhedla, and practically established his independence, since 
the control of the Mughal Emperor was not effective. This 
battle marked the definite establishment of the hereditary rule of 
the Nizams in the Deccan. The Telugu country thus came 
under the rule of the Nizam. For purposes of administration, 
it was divided into numerous circars. The area extending from 
Ganjam to Nellore was divided into the Circars of Chicacole, 
Rajahmundry, Ellore, Kondapalle (Mustafanagar) and Guntur 
(Kondavidu), each under a Fauzdar. Below the Fauzdars, 
there were numerous Rajas and Zamindars in these Circars who 
exercised extensive hereditary rights in collecting revenues, and 
in maintaining peace and order. These Rajas and Zamindars 
were expected to pay to the Fauzdar a part of the revenues they 
collected from the peasants and other classes of people. But, 
they never paid the amount regularly, unless force was used. 
They erected their own forts, and maintained bands of armed 
retainers. They used these forces to defy the authority of the 
Fauzdar. 

This was the situation in around 1740 when the English 
and the French started contending for supremacy in South 
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India. During the Anglo-French wars of 1744-63, the circars 
passed from the hands of the Nizam to the French. Conse- 
quent on the death of Nizam-ul-mulk, Muzaffar Jang and Nasir 
Jang aspired for the Subedarship of the Deccan. Тһе French 
supported Muzaffar Jang and the English Nasir Jang. For the 
help rendered to him and his ally Chanda Sahib, Muzaffar Jang 
first granted to the French Masulipatam, Divi and some territory 
round these places. With the help of Dupleix, the French 
Governor of Pondicherry, Muzaffar was proclaimed Subedar of 
the Deccan after the murder of Nasir Jang. As a reward, 
Muzaffar made Dupleix Governor of all the territory south of 
the Krishna and ceded Nizampatnam to him. 

On his way to Hyderabad, Muzaffar Jang who was accom- 
panied by Bussy was murdered by the Nawabs of Cuddapah and 
Kurnool who proclaimed Salabat Jang, a brother of Nasir Jang, 
Subedar of the Deccan, Bussy immediately recognised Salabat 
Jang as the Subedar of the Deccan and extended him his coopera- 
tion and support by escorting him to Hyderabad and installing 
him as the Subedar of the Deccan. Salabat Jang granted 
Bussy some villages around Masulipatam as a reward. Later on, 
Bussy assisted Salabat Jang considerably in his wars with the 
Marathas and in his relations with the rulers of Mysore, and 
as a reward got in 1752 the circar of Kondavidu which was 
adjacent to Masulipatam. The French thus acquired the terri- 
tory which consisted of the important sea-port towns of Masuli- 
patam, Nizampatnam and Motupalle. Salabat Jang was not in 
a position to pay the monthly payment of two lakhs to the 
French contingent stationed in Hyderabad, and consequently 
Dussy persuaded him to conclude a subsidiary alliance in 1753 by 
which the whole of coastal Andhra from Ganjam to Guntur, 
comprising the Circars of Chicacole, Rajahmundry, Ellore and 
Guntur, were ceded to the French. The revenues out of the 
Ceded Circars were to be utilised towards the maintenance of 
the French troops. 


The French supremacy in the Circars was soon challenged 
by the English who allied themselves with the Raja of Viziana- 
gram. The English and the Raja's forces met the French forces 
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at Chandurti, a village fifty miles from Rajahmundry, and defeat- 
ed them. This battle resulted in the óverthrow of the French 
power and their withdrawal from the Circars. They occupied 
Rajahmundry, and then proceeded to Masulipatam, laid siege to 
the garrison, and captured it on 8th April, 1759. 

Salabat Jang, on account of his own troubles, thought it 
prudent to conclude a treaty with the English. Не ceded to them 
Nizamapatnam, portions of the circars of Masulipatnam and 
Kondapalli, and also agreed to drive away the French from the 
circars, The treaty put an end to the French power іп the 
circars. But the English did not get possession of all the 
сігсатв. In 1765 Robert Clive who became governor of Bengal 
for a second time succeeded in securing a firman from the Mughal 
Emperor Shah Alam, ceding all the circars to the British. This 
gave the British a de jure possession of the territory. But the 
Nizam refused to reorganise the imperial firman. Тһе British 
opened negotiations with the Nizam with the assistance of 
Kandregula Jogi Pantulu, as a result of which a treaty was con- 
cluded in 1766. Ву this treaty the Nizam ceded the circars of 
Chicacole, Rajahmundry, Ellore, Moortazanagar and Moosta- 
fanagar to the British. It was also agreed that the circar of 
Moortazanagar (Guntur) should revert to the British after the 
death of Basalat Jang, brother of the Nizam. 

But the treaty did not settle matters completely. The Nizam 
entered into an alliance with Hyder Ali, and declared war against 
the British in 1767. Thereupon the British invaded his domi- 
nions, occupied Khammam and Hanumakonda, and were about 
to march on Hyderabad. Тһе Nizam then withdrew and con- 
firmed the cession of the circars through another treaty in 1768. 
From 1768 onwards, the British became real sovereigns of 
coastal Andhra from Ganjam to Guntur. 

Basalat Jang indulged in hostile activities against the British 
by taking into his service French soldiers. "Therefore the British 
occupied his circar in 1776, and Vetapalem and. several. other 
places, Тһеп Basalat Jang came to terms, and agreed to cede 
Guntur to them in return for a life pension (1778). The Nizam 
refused to recognise this treaty which was concluded without his 
knowledge and approval. Further, he took into his service the 
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French troops, disbanded by Basalat Jang and allied himself with 
Hyder Ali in the second Mysore War against the British. 
Warren Hastings thought it wise to conciliate him and to 
separate him from “Hyder Ali. Therefore he advised the 
Madras Government to return Guntur to Basalat Jang. 

Basalat Jang died in 1782. Consequent on his death, 
Guntur should have reverted to the British. But the Nizam 
placed all kinds of ‘obstacles in the way of the British, and 
prevented them from taking possession of it. Lord Cornwallis, 
the Governor-General, opened negotiations with the Nizam who 
finally agreed to hand over the circar to him. With the 
acquisition of Guntur, the British came into possession of all 
the five circars,—Chicacole, Rajahmundry, Ellore, Kondapalle 
and Guntur. 


Il 


The five circars, after their acquisition by the English, 
came to be known as the Northern Circars from their situation 
relative to Fort, St. George. The earliest historical account of 
the Northern Circars is James Grant's “Political Survey of 
Northern Circars”, transmitted by the Bengal Government in 
1786 to the Court of Directors. This is given as Appendix no. 13 
in the Fifth Report from Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the affairs of the East India Company, edited 
by W. K, Firminger (Vol. III). 


The successive stages through which the circar districts 
passed from 1740 to 1800, when finally they all came into the 
possession of the British are traced in Wilk’s Historical Sketches 
of South India and in the District Manuals of Ganjam, Vizaga- 
patam, Godavari, Krishna and Guntur. C. U. Aitchison's A 
Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Sanads (Vol. 5) 
contains the original texts of the treaties entered into between 
the English and the Indian rulers, For example, the treaty 
concluded between Robert Clive and the Nizam with the 
mediatory efforts of Kandregula Jogi Pantulu in 1766 can be 
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found in this volume. The Madras Military and Secret 
Consultations Volume 57 deals with the events connected with the 
acquisition of the circars by the English. The “Country Corres- 
pondence" contains all the letters addressed by the Company to 
the local rulers and throws light on contemporary events. The 
correspondence between the East India Company and Kandregula 
Jogi Pantulu and his brother Venkatarayalu has been published 
by the late R. Subba Rao in the Journal of the Andhra Historical 
Research Society under the title ‘Correspondence between the 
East India Company and Kandregula Family’. These letters 
furnish us with valuable information regarding the appoinment 
of Kandregula Jogi Pantulu as an emissary to the Nizam's 
Court for negotiating the cession of the Circars to the Company 
and the detailed instructions given to him regarding payment 
of money, etc., to the courtiers. 


The Vestiges of Old Madras in the Indian Records 
Series by Henry Davison Love is an authentic history of the 
Madras Presidency from 1640 to 1800, traced from the Fast 
India Company's Records, preserved at Fort St. George and 
the India Office. It is indispensable to any historian for 
writing the history of the northern districts. Similarly the 
Court Minutes of the East India Company by Sainsbury with 
ап Introduction and Notes by William Foster also furnish 
information regarding the transactions of the Company with 
reference to the Circars. Тһе Diary and Consultation Book 
also contains valuable information relating to several aspects of 
the administration of the Madras Government with reference 
to the Circars. 

The siege of the Fort of Bobbili (1757) and the heroic 
defence put up by the local ruler and his Commander Tandra 
Papa Rao are immortalised in a number of Telugu ballads, 
sung with pride by the Telugu people even to-day. The role 
of Bussy, the French general, in the siege of the Bobbili Fort 
is described in graphic detail by A. Martineau in his book 
Bussy in the Deccan. The treacherous role Played by the Raja 
of Vizianagram, Viziarama Raja, in inciting Bussy to attack 
the. fort of Bobbili is handed down to us by tradition. 
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‘А Revised Account of the Bobbili Zamindari' issued by the 
Maharaja of Bobbili traces the history of the Zamindary and 
contains a detailed account about the siege of the Fort of Bobbili. 

Details about the battle of Chandurti fought in the year 
1759 between the forces of the English and the Raja of 
Vizianagram on the one hand and the French on the other are 
to be found in Col. G. B. Malleson's Decisive Battles of India 
and Orme's History of the Military Transactions of the British 
Nation in Indostan (Vol. 1). 


After the acquisition of the Northern Circars, the British 
faced considerable: resistance from the local rulers and Zamin- 
dars who refused to recognize their authority. There were 
many revolts between 1750. and 1857 in Ganjam, Vizagapatam, 
Godavari and a few in the Krishna and Guntur districts. 
Information in great detail regarding those revolts is available in 
reports sent by the collectors of these districts and the special 
Commissioner George Russell, appointed in 1832 with special 
powers including the power to declare martial law, to the 
Madras Government and now preserved in the Tamil Nadu 
State Archives. 

A study of the Proceedings of the House of Commons 
will yield valuable information regarding the attitude of the 
British Government towards the Indian Rajas and Zamindars. 
When Sir Thomas Rumbold, Governor of Madras Presidency, 
pursued a policy of harsh and ill treatment towards the native 
Rajas of whom the most important was Vizia Ram Raj, the 
Raja of Vizianagram, the Directors of the East India Company 
removed him in 1781 from the governorship, and the House of 
Commons in a resolution passed on 25th April, 1782, dis- 
approved the conduct of the Governor. “That the governor 
did by menace and harsh treatment compel Vizia Ram Raj, the 
Raja of Vizianagram, to employ Sitarama Raj as the Dewan 
of the zamindari and that the harsh treatment and compulsive’ 
menaces to which the Raja was subjected were humiliating, 
unjust and cruel and highly derogatory to the honour of the 
British nation.” 

The Report of the Committee of Circuit appointed by the 
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Directors of the East India Company in 1777 is a valuable 
document in that it recommended the creation of a separate 
zamindari for Jeypore and stipulated the conditions regarding 
payment of Pescush, maintenance of troops, Palace establish- 
ment, etc, of the Raja of Vizianagram. Later on, when the 
Raja failed to pay the резсизћ, his fort was occupied by the 
English, and his estate was sequestrated. Therefore, the Raja 
raised the standard of revolt at a place known as Padmanabham, 
a sacred place, half way between Vizianagram and Bheemili- 
patnam. But he was defeated and slain on the battle-field along 
with 300 Kshatriya noblemen оп 10th July, 1794. Тһе battle 
has come to be known as the “Flodden Field of Vizianagram 
Rajputs" and it is commemorated in a Telugu Prabandham 
entitled ‘Padmanabha Yuddhamu', written by Lolla Lakhmi- 
dhara Sastri. 

The revolts of the local Rajas and Zamindars in the 
Northern Circars are dealt with in the Civil Disturbances 
during the British Rule in India by S. B. Chaudhuri. 


IH 


The Administrative Report of the Madras Presidency 
published yearly by the Madras Government gives the official 
version of the administration of the Presidency. J. W. Kaye 
іп The Administration of the East India Company discusses 
the nature and effects of the Company's administration upon the 
people. 

Details about the revenue administration of the Northern 
Circars are available in the General Reports of the Board of 
Revenue to the Court of Directors and in the Proceedings of 
the Board of Revenue which contain the reports of the various 
district collectors. Dr, Lanka Sundaram's thesis on the revenue 
administration of the Northern Circars (1759-1786) published 
in the Јошта of the Andhra Historical Research Society and 
Robert E. Frykenberg's Guntur District —A Study іп Revenue 
Administration throw fresh light on the revenue administration 
of the Circars. 
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Ample source material relating to the administration of 
each of the districts in the Northern Circars is available in the 
Collectorate Offices, located in the district headquarters, and 
also in the State Archives of Hyderabad or Madras. Research 
Scholars are now engaged in reconstructing the history of the 
administration of the East Godavari and Krishna districts. 


Famines occurred frequently in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries in the Northern Circars. The Finance Commission's 
Reports contain very valuable information regarding the causes 
of the famines, the extent of action taken by the Government in 
the past, and remedial measures suggested to prevent the 
Írequent occurrence of famines. Reports of the Indian Famine 
Commissions (1898), Correspondence between the Secretary 
of State for India on Famine in western and southern India, 
Papers regarding Famine and Relief operations in India and the 
Finance Code are indispensable sources of information in writing 
the history of famines in the Northern Circars. P. M. Bhatia's 
Famines т India is one of the most authoritative and best 
surveys on the subject. The construction of the Godavari and 
Krishna anicuts, largely due to the initiative and engineering 
talent of Sir Arthur Cotton in 1858, went a long way in solving 
the food problem of the people of the Northern Circars. The 
resulting benefits of these two anicuts are traced in a "Report 
on the Direct and Indirect effects of the Godavari and Krishna 
anicuts іп Rajahmundry, Masulipatnam and Guntur". 


The economic conditions of the Northern Circars are des- 
cribed in Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar’s Memorandum оп the 
Progress of the Madras Presidency for the last forty years 
(Madras 1893), Sarada Raju's Economic Conditions in the 
Madras Presidency (1800-1850) and A. V. Ramana Rao's The 
Economic Development of Andhra Pradesh (1766-1957). 


The social conditions of the time are portrayed well in 
contemporary literature. To give а few examples, Gurajada 
Appa Вао’з Kanyasulkam, Chilakamarti Lakshminarasimham’s 
Ganapathi and several works of Kandukuri Veeresalingam 
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contain very valuable source material regarding the social condi- 
tions of the period. 


Enugula ,Veeraswamy who went оп а pilgrimage to 
Varanasi describes in his diary the political, social and economic 
conditions of the Telugu country. Like the diary of Ananda 
Ranga Pillali, Veeraswamy's diary is very useful in writing the 
social and economic history of the Northern Circars. This 
diary was translated into English by Dr. Y. Vittal Rao, and 
published in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress 
(Ranchi Session), 1964. 


The progress of education in the Northern Circars has 
been described by S. Sathianathan in the History of Education 
in the Madras Presidency and by Dr. Y. Vittal Rao in an 
unpublished doctoral thesis on "Education and Learning in 
Andhra under the East India Company", submitted to the 
Dharwar University. 

The Local Records of C, P. Brown are valuable sources of 
information, as they contain information relating to the political, 
social and economic conditions of the Telugu country. 


Тһе zamindaris constituted a very important institution in 
the Northern Circars. Most of the zamindars who tried to 
resist the establishment of British power in the Circars were 
subdued by the British Government, and they agreed to pay 
pescush every year and remain loyal to the British Government. 
The history of the origin of the zamindaris, and their growth ` 
and working during the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries can be written on the basis of the family records of 
these zamindars and the materials available in the State Archives 
at Hyderabad and Madras. Тће materials available at the 
State Archives throw considerable light on the relations between 
the zamindars and the British Government. Т, Prakasam’s 
Report of the Estates Land Act Enquiry Committee also gives 
valuable information regarding the origin, growth and working 
of these zamindaris and the relations between the zamindars 
and the tenants. 
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IV 


The people of the Northern Circars played a very crucial 
role in the nationalist movement in the country. T. Prakasam, 
Pattabhi Seetharamayya, K. Nageswara Rao, Nyapathi Subba Rao, 
Mocherla Ramachandra Rao, A. Kaleswara Rao, Konda Venkatap- 
раууа, Duggirala Gopalakrishnayya and Alluri Sitaramaraju 
who contributed in no small measure to the freedom struggle 
hailed from the Circar districts. The source materials to write 
a history of the Freedom Struggle in the Circar districts are 
mostly the leading newspapers, The Hindu and The Mail A 
very important source of information is the Confidential Reports 
on Telugu newspapers, prepared every month by orders of the 
Madras Government. The Telugu newspapers published from 
1870 onwards spread the ideas of nationalism among the people. 
Among them mention should be made of the Purushartha 
Pradayani, the Andhra Bhasha Sanjivani, the Viveka Vardhani, 
the Loka Ranjani, the Sujana Manobhashini, the Rasikollasini, 
the Andhra Prakasika, the Krishna Patrika, the Suryodaya 
Prakasika, the Goutami, the Sasilekha, the Andhra Bhasha Grama 
Vartamani, the Sanmarga Darsini, the Amrita Bodhini, the 
Hindujana Samskarini, the Vartalahari, the Dina Vartamani, and 
the Swadeshi. 

These newspapers expressed ideas and opinions freely, and 
therefore the Confidential Reports prepared on the news items, 
published in these Telugu newspapers, constitute a very important 
source of information. Besides a general history of the freedom 
struggle is necessary to know the part played by the local leaders. 
For this purpose local newspapers constitute a valuable source 
of information. In this direction the History of the Nationalist 
Movement in East Krishna by P. Suryanarayana Sastri is a 
pioneering effort. 


Biographies and autobiographies also furnish valuable in- 
formation about the history of the freedom movement in the 
Northern Circars. T. Prakasam's Na Jeevita Yatra, G. V. Subba 
Rao's Life and Message of Sri D. Gopalakrishnayya, the bio- 
graphies of Konda Venkatappayya and Alluri Sitarama Raju and 
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A. Kaleswara Rao's Na Jeevitha Katha contain information not 
only about these individual leaders but also about the movement 
in which they played a prominent part. They also give informa- 
tion about other local leaders who were associated with them 
in the freedom struggle. 


Besides the above, the Proceedings of the Legislative bodies— 
both at the Centre and at the state—the Imperial Legislative 
Council, the Madras Legislative Council and the Madras Legis- 
lative Assembly, and the records of the Fort. St. George provide 
information relating to various aspects of the modern history 
of the Northern Circars. 

To conclude with the words of James Grant, “Оп the whole, 
if Bengal deserves to be considered the richest Jewel in the 
British Crown, it may be observed of the Northern Circars, that 
though forming a cluster of lesser magnitude, they give additional 
value, with a superior lustre, to the royal diadem". 


SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF ANDHRA 
PRADESH (TELANGANA) 


Dr: Y. VrrrAL Rao 
(Himayainagar, Hyderabad) 


-E 


TELANGANA in Andhra Pradesh comprises nine districts, namely, 
the districts of Mahaboobnagar, Hyderabad, Medak, Nizamabad, 
Khammam, Adilabad, Karimnagar, Warangal and Nalgonda. They 
had been a part of the Hyderabad State which became independent 
under Asaf Jah, consequent on the decline of the Mughal Empire. 
The Nizam became a subsidiary ally of the British Government in 
1799-1800 by a treaty. This status of the Nizam continued till 1948, 
when, as a result of the police action, taken by the Government 
of India, Hyderabad State acceded to the Indian Union. When 
the redistribution of the provinces on a linguistic basis took place 
on the recommendations of the States Reorganisation Committee, 
the nine districts of Telangana were merged into the State of 
Andhra Pradesh, along with the former Andhra State (1956). 
Hyderabad being in the Telangana region before 1956, the history 
of Telangana is largely the history of Hyderabad, so to 
speak. 

In general, the modern period of Indian history has not been 
given much attention in the three Universities of Andhra Pradesh 
(Osmania, Andhra and Sri Venkateswara). This has been due 
partly to tke professors who had specialised either in the ancient 
or in the mediaeval period of our history. It is only recently 
that some interest is being shown in the study of the modern 
period in these three Universities. The modern period begins, 
for our purpose, from the time of the Qutbshahis of Gol- 
konda. 
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There are primary as well as secondary sources for the 
history of Telangana. At the Patiala Conference of the 
Institute of Historical Studies in 1967 -(Sixth Annual Con- 
ference), a paper was presented by Dr. Sarojini Regani, on the 
‘Studies in the History of Andhra Pradesh’. Therein she 
adverted to the possible sources for the history of Telangana. 
These sources are in English, French, Persian, Urdu, Marathi 
and Telugu. The sources that were mentioned in Dr. Regani's 
paper, so far as Telangana history is concerned, are very 
useful. The Hyderabad State Archives is a repository of the 
old records, and an attempt is now being made to classify all 
these records and prepare a general guide to the contents of 
the repository. Though it is still in the stage of printing and 
with their courtesy and solicitude, it has been consulted by the 
present writer in order to present a general view of the source 
material available in the State Archives and to show how certain 
topics have been taken up for investigation by research scholars 
in recent years. The work of classification in other sections of 
the Archives is still waiting, and, when completed, it will render 
possible further use of the Archives with facility and advantage. 
Some records have been published, while others still remain 
unpublished. 

The published records are Kitab-i-Daftari-Diwani-ul-Mulki 
in Persian (introduction in Urdu), relating to the grant of land, 
cash, etc.; Selected Documents of Shah Jeham's Reign (in 
Persian with an English preface, relating to the Four Subahs of 
the Mughal Deccan) ; and Selected Wagai of the Deccan 
(1660-1671)-(News Letters) (in Persian script with a foreword, 
preface, introduction, summaries and descriptive notes in 
English). They are useful for knowing the social, political, and 
economic conditions that prevailed in the Deccan during the 
early period of Aurangzeb's reign. The Chronology of Hydera- 
bad (1720-1819) is a reference book translated into English from 
Persian, with an English foreword. It gives us a chronological 
account of the events at the Nizam’s court with vivid accounts 
of the darbars and royal processions, and also throws light on the 
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social and economic conditions as well as the political vicissitudes 
of the period. News Letters of Nizam Ali Khan (1767-1799) 
(Persian texts with English translations and summaries) contains 
intelligence reports sent by the Nizam’s agents to the Hyderabad 
Government, and the diplomatic correspondence between Mir 
Nizam Ali Khan and the Governor-General and others (1780- 
1798) with summaries in English. Selected Documents of 
Aurangzeb’s Reign (1659-1706) (with Persian text and 
English summaries) deals with the system of administration, 
the siege of Golkonda and the skirmish between the Mughal 
army and the Marathas. Farmans and Sanads of the Deccan 
Sultans (with Persian text and English summaries) is another 
useful publication. The anonymous work Sanpuri Bakhar is a 
brief Marathi chronicle, which gives us a running account of the 
main events of Maratha history against the background of 
relations with the Nizam of Hyderabad from the time of the 
execution of Chhatrapati Shambhaji in 1689 till 1776. The last 
historical fact mentioned is the despatch of the robes of honour 
and jewellery by Nawab Nizam Ali Khan Bahadur (Asaf 
Jah III) to the infant Peshwa Srimanth Madhavarao II. The 
Poona Akhbars (3 Vols.) are in Marathi language with English 
preface and summaries with original texts. Finally, mention 
should be made of The Freedom Struggle in Hyderabad, in 
four volumes, covering the period from 1800 to 1948. 


ш 


The unpublished records in Persian, Urdu, Marathi and 
English should also be mentioned. There are pre-Asaf Jahi 
papers in Persian which are mainly farmans, sanads, yaddashts 
issued by the Bahmani, the Adil Shahi and the Qutbshahi 
rulers as well as the Mughal Emperors. There are also the 
Mughal papers (in Persian), the official records preserved in 
regional headquarters of the Mughal Empire at Aurangabad. 
They are of a varied nature and throw light on administrative 
and diplomatic history and also on the social affairs of the 
Mughal Deccan. 


16 
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Coming to the Asaf Jahi times, there аге family papers, 
preserved. in the Salar Jung Collection. which. cover. the rule of 
the Asaf Jahis from 1720 to 1911. It is so called because of the 
custody in which the papers had been lying. As several scions 
of this illustrious family held the high position of Diwan for 
long periods of time consecutively, the papers are of a varied 
nature, containing a mine of information. They are in Persian, 
Urdu and English, dealing with the Anglo-French relations in 
India, jubilation of the English on the dismissal of the French 
forces from Hyderabad, Hyderabad's relations with Mysore and 
correspondence with the Governor-General and the Residency, the 
nobles, and ministers of Hyderabad. Then there is the Рапсћа- 
khi Collection, relating to Shah Mahmood, a follower of Baba 
Shah Musafir, a Sufi saint who died in 1687. Some of these 
documents are in Persian, and 'some in Modi (Marathi). 
Further, there is the Rajendra Collection, the family papers of 
the Ganga Khed jagirdars, called the Rajendras, in Marathi, 
Urdu and Persian. The Marathi papers include akhbars 
(Newsletters), political letters, family correspondence, account 
papers, Sanskrit manuscripts and some papers relating to astro- 
logy. There are also Marathi and Hindi Bhajans in scroll form. 

The Asaf Jahi records are classified. into several categories, 
e.g., Daftar-i-Diwani (1721-1895), Daftar-i-Mal (1725-1918) and 
Daftar-i-Mulki (1843-1912). Daftar-i-Diwani records аге in 
Persian and some in Marathi. They contain sanads, ankhams and 
treaties and engagements. АП the above are useful for a study 
of the political, revenue and economic history of the period. The 
language of the Daftar-i-Mulki documents from 1885 onward is 
Urdu which was declared to be the official language of the State. 
There are still other collections in the Daftar-i-Mansasib-u- 
Khitabat (1729-1948) dealing with titles and honours bestowed оп 
different persons in an alphabetical order, and making a citation of 
the occasion and the service rendered by the grantees. They аге 
in Persian and Urdu. There are other records in Daftar-i-Istifa, 
having duplicate copies of the sanads, Daftar-i-Bakshigiri, dealing 
with the administration of the army, Sadar-at-Aliya, the depart- 
ment for Muslim religious functionaries, Daftar-i-Mahawir con- 
taining papers consisting of designs, impression of seals and 
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"badges, etc., Daftar-i-Qanungi having papers regarding decisions 


in cases of land and boundary disputes and sale and title deeds, 
Daftar-i-Dar-ul-Insha, containing original drafts of all sanads 
and ahkams, Daftar-i-Peshkari, having original drafts of sanads 
and ahkams of the times of Raja Chandulal and Raja Ram Baksh, 
Munshi Khana, with files relating to the regime of Salar Jung I, 
Khazana-i-Amira containing records of diaries and reports, deal- 
ing with the day-to-day cash transactions of the State (1853-1920), 
Muntakhaba, dealing with grants of тату; Niam-i-Jamiat 
containing files relating to the appointments, dismissals, promo- 
tions, transfers and salaries (some deal with branding of 
horses) ; and Shorapur Papers, dealing with Village Accounts. 


IV 


The State Secretariat papers at the State Archives in English, 
Urdu and Persian give us an idea of the working of the State 
departments in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. These 
departments were Political (English, Urdu, and Persian), Finance 
(Urdu and English), Home (Urdu), Revenue (Urdu), Army 
(Urdu and English), Army Head-quarters (Urdu and English), 
Cabinet Council (Urdu), Executive Council (Babi-Hukumat 
from 1919) (Urdu), Commerce and Industries (Urdu), Constitu- 
tional Affairs (Urdu and English), Rural Reconstruction (Agri- 
culture) (Urdu and English), Education (Persian, Urdu and 
English), Labour and Social Welfare (Urdu and English) and 
Local Self-Government (Urdu and English). 

In the State Archives, there are the Hamid Siddiqui Collec- 
tions in Persian, Urdu and English (1646-1948). They are 
helpful in studying the character of the Mughal and the Asaf Jahi 
nobility and the elite of the nineteenth century as well as some 
cultural aspects of life in the Deccan ‘during the second half of the 
eighteenth and the early years of the nineteenth centuries. One 
paper based upon: these collections, about the early education of 
Nizam Mir Mahboob Ali Khan and the part of the Musahibs was 
submitted by the writer of this paper to the Indian History 
Congress session of 1969, at Varanasi. 
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The Hyderabad Residency records at the National Archives, 
Delhi, covering the period from 1782 to 1888, throw. light on 
several aspects of the Hyderabad administration. An index of 
these records, arranged in an alphabetical order, could be seen 
in the State Archives at Hyderabad for reference. 


There are also several administrative reports and district 
records helpful for re-constructing the history of the Telangana 
districts ; but indexing and proper guide are necessary to consult 
them.: Anyway, the State Archives since 1966 launched upon 
a scheme of encouraging research by instituting scholarships and 
publishing monographs. A list of possible topics, though not 
exhaustive, has been prepared by the State Archives for the 
choice of the scholars. Тһе topics include : 


I. Political and Diplomatic History 


The Nizam's relations with the Imperial Darbar in Delhi. 
The Nizam's relations with the French. 

Тһе Nizam's relations with the English. 

The Nizam's relations with Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan 
of Mysore. 

The Nizam's relations with the Marathas. 

Dynastic History of the Asaf Jahi family. 

The Berar question. 

1857 Mutiny and the role of Hyderabad. 


II. Constitutional History 


1. Absolute Monarchy from 1748 to 1808. 

2. Rise of the power-of Diwans. 

3. Rivalry of the Diwan and the Peshkar. 

4. Modernisation of the administrative set-up in Hyderabad 
on the model of British India. 

5. Evolution of the Cabinet System of Government in 
Hyderabad. 

6. Doctrine of Paramountcy of the British Crown and its 
impact on Hyderabad State. 

7. : Development of the System of Government by Executive 
Council. 
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8. 
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Participation of the people in the administration of 
Hyderabad—Franchise—Legislative Council. 
Hyderabad and the Chamber of Princes. 


III. Economic History 


IV. 


T 


2. 


О АН 


Village industries—their hereditary nature and their 
development. 

History of coinage— Variety of coins—Mints—exchange 
values—proportion of alloy and metal. 

Coastal trade of Hyderabad—its ports and foreign 
merchandise. 

Price-Index of Commodities—Regulation and Fixation 
of prices—of weights and measures—punishment for 
violation of the rules. 

Economic survey of a village. 

Evolution of the middle-class in the Hyderabad State. 
Famines in Hyderabad—causes and repercussions. 

The system of indigenous banking in Hyderabad and 
Poona in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


Administrative History 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 


2. 
3. 


м 


Railway administration in the Nizam's Dominions. 
Evolution of Departments. 

History of District Administration. 

Revenue administration—its history—Sources of Revenue 
— Modes of collection—Reforms introduced—its stabilisa- 
tion. 

Judicial system of Hyderabad—Reforms introduced— 
Establishment of the High Court. 


. Social History 
1% 


General Customs and manners prevalent in the Hyderabad 
State. 

History of Hindu and Muslim festivals, melas, etc. 

Life in the city of Hyderabad. 

Social Life of the Nizam's Darbars, Royal processions, 
hunting-camps, etc. 

Social Life of noblemen. 

Status of Women in Society. 
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7. Picture of Social and Economic life in Poona in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century. 
8. Spread of Western education and its impact. 


The following are some of the topics that have been worked 
upon by scholars, so far as Telangana is concerned. 


(4) Postal Administration in the Nizam's Dominions, 
1850-1950. 
(i) History of Christian Missions in Telangana, 1848- 
1948. 
(iii) Role of the Nobility in the Nizam's Regime, 
1859-1942. 
(iv) Sir Akbar Hydari, a Political Biography. 
(v) The Organisation and Working of Hyderabad 
Municipal Corporation. 
(vi) Civil Service under the former State of Hyderabad, 
1853-1948. 
(vii) A Socio-Cultural Study of the Jagirdari System in 
erstwhile Hyderabad State. 
(viii) Salar Jung family—Mir Alam. 
(ix) Chandulal period (1809-1843). 
(=) Social, Cultural and Political History of the Asaf 
Jahi (1724-1947). 
(xi) Hyderabad under the Nizams, 1712-1948. 
(xii) History of Tribal Administration in Adilabad 
district. 
(xiii) Mohsin-ul-Mulk and Hyderabad. 
(xiv) Education under the Asaf Jahis. 
(xv) Western Education in Hyderabad in the nineteenth 
century and its impact. 
(xvi) Тће role of Hyderabad in the Mutiny of 1857. 
(xvii) V. K. Bawa's Doctoral Thesis: Hyderabad in 
transition under Salar Jung I (yet to be printed). 


The studies mentioned by Dr. Regani include Moulvi Syed 
Ali's Hyderabad Affairs in 11 volumes, and the works of Burton, 
Briggs, Gribble, Chirag Ali, Bilgrami and M. Wilmot, Yusuf 
Hussain, P. Sethu Madhava Rao, K. Sajjan Lal, H. Fraser, 
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Meadows Taylor, Malleson and S. P. Sen. In addition it may 
be mentioned here that Col. H. Frazer's Memoir and Correspon- 
dence of General James Stuart Fraser (1885) is useful to know 
the conditions in Hyderabad during the period of the residency 
of General Stuart Fraser (1838-1852). During this period he 
always tried to derive as much information as possible relating to 
Hyderabad affairs. W. S, Blunt’s India Under Ripon—A Diary 
was the result of Blunt’s visit to, India in 1883-1884 in the time 
of Nizam Mir Mahboob Ali Khan. It gives a very good glimpse 
of the Muslims and their politics in the eighties. He tried to 
start a Muslim University in Hyderabad though without success. 
Ultimately this University was set up in Aligarh. Then, Harindra- 
nath Chattopadhyay's life and Myself enables us to know about 
his father Aghornath Chattopadhyay in Hyderabad and also 
S. P. Saksena's Indian Autobiographies, 0.U.P., 1965 (Harindra- 
nath Chattopadhyay's ‘Sketch of Father’). Similarly, Р. Sengupta’s 
Sarojini Naidu—A Biography (Asia Publishing House, Bombay, 
1966), contains very useful and interesting information about 
Aghornath Chattopadhyay, his public life in Hyderabad, and his 
work along with М. А. Qauyum. It describes the marriage of his 
daughter Sarojini with Dr. G. Naidu. On this occasion К. Veeresa- 
lingam Pantulu, the great social reformer, officiated as the Minister 
for the Sacred Occasion, Sarojini was the first woman in Hydera- 
bad to be married under the Civil Marriage Act of 1872, and 
Mrs. Ram Mohan Roy, a Brahmin lady of culture and refinement 
acted as the bride’s maid in this marriage. The wedding took ` 
place in Madras, but Aghornath Chattopadhyay proved a pioneer 
in social reform in Hyderabad as well. My Life, the autobio- 
graphy of Server-ul-Mulk, shows the interest of the elite in the 
nineteenth century in Western education, Dr. Regani’s Nizam- 
British Relations, 1724-1857 gives an account of the British inter- 
ference, the Wahabi Movement and the role of Hyderabad in the 
1857 Mutiny. 


Telangana is the land of the Telugu-speaking people in the 
Hyderabad State. There are the Mackenzie Manuscripts, the 
local records, the family papers of the zamindars in the Telan- 
gana region. The diary of one Yenugula Veeraswamiah, Head 
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Interpreter in the Madras Supreme Court during 1819-1835, who 
traversed Hyderabad State on his journey of pilgrimage to Kasi 
(Banaras) during 1830-31, is very useful, as it contains a passing 
account of Telangana, enabling us to know the customs and 
manners of the people of this land. Мадаран Hanumantha Rao's 
Andhrodyamamu (in two volumes), Komarraju Laxman Rao’s 
work on Indian History, К. Lakshmi Ranjanam's work Andhrala 
Charitra and Samskruti (in two volumes), the articles in Telugu 
'Sahiti Vallabhyam (Sri. Narendra Sahitya Mandali, Tanuku, 
1968)’ by Professor H. Н. К. Sarwani, on ‘Mohammed Kutub 
Shahi Kalamuna Vartka Vyaparamu', K. V. Bhoopal Rao's 'Abul 
Hasan Tanashah Arsheya Pourusheyamulu' and A. Veerabhadra 
Као ‘Kutubshahila Telugu Sahitya Poshana, and the article in 
the Telugu Encyclopaedia (University of Madras, Vol. 12) by 
Professor S. Hanumantha Rao on 'History of the Deccan from the 
fall of Golconda 1687 to the formation of popular Government', are 
very useful for a study of the history of the modern period. The 
Samagra Andhra Sahityam, Volume 12, by Arudra gives ап 
account of the state of Telugu literature during the period 1670- 
1750. The Telugu literature at that time contains references to the 
Mughal times and the resistance put up against the Mughals by 
the people of Telangana. For example, one Sarvayi Paparaidu 
resisted Aurangazeb and met with a heroic death. "There are some 
books on Christian activities in Telugu, as already rnentioned by 
Dr. Regani. 
This account is, Бу no means, an exhaustive one. 


Thus it will be seen that there is plenty of source material 
available for the history of Telangana in the modern period. As 
already stated, there must be still more favourable conditions 
to make use of the original sources preserved at the State Archives 
in Hyderabad. It is hoped that proper steps will be taken to 
improve the research facilities ere long. 
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attained more and more prominence. ]t was, of course, the 
language of the rulers though Sanskrit continued to enjoy the 
position of the language of the scholarly world and perhaps the 
official language also. One of the Rashtrakuta kings, a poet 
and scholar, Amoghavarsha I Nripatunga (814-878), declared 
in clear terms that the Kannada land and the Kannada speech 
` extended from the Kaveri up to the Godavari. It is obvious, 
therefore, that Kannada was spoken and cultivated throughout 
a large part of this region. This is corroborated by the fairly 
big number of Kannada inscriptions. appearing in this region, 
one of them finding a place in as far North as Jura іп Madhya 
Pradesh, 


In the successive period of the Chalukyas of Kalyana, who 
inherited the whole of this region, Kannada attained further 
importance and predominance. It came to be extensively used 
in writing inscriptions throughout the length and breadth of 
this vast region. From Nanded down to Kolar and from 
Ratnagiri to Karnool, across Maharashtra, Karnataka and 
Andhra, we notice Kannada inscriptions of these rulers. The 
position in the Seuna period was not much different. 
Considerable number of Kannada inscriptions belonging to the 
rulers of this family, testify to the fact that Kannada continued 
to hold the pre-eminent position in this regime also. Towards 
the later stages of this rule, however, we find the rise of 
Marathi in the Northern districts and a few Marathi inscriptions 
belonging to these rulers make their appearance. It is clear, 
therefore, that for the study of the history of Maharashtra 
from sixth century down to the thirteenth, Kannada inscriptions 
form an important source-material. An attempt has been made 
here to review the more important of them and assess their value 
for the study of the history and culture of this region. 

As is already known, the earlier inscriptions in Maharashtra 
are, as elsewhere, іп Prakrit. Gradually Sanskrit came to be 
used more and тоге In the Satavahana period we find a 
noticeable influence of Sanskrit in their Prakrit records. During 
the time of the Kadambas and the Chalukyas of Badami, 
Prakrit disappeared and Sanskrit became the language for 
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writing especially the official documents like the copper-plate 
charters. We do not have any Kannada records of the Kadam- 
bas except the one at Halamidi, which is supposed to be the 
earliest known Kannada epigraph (c. 450 A.D.). A fair number 
of Kannada inscriptions belonging to the Chalukyas of Badami 
are found but they are mostly concentrated in the Bijapur district 
and around, which was the centre of their activity. We notice 
that the Kannada inscriptions spread over a wider region in the 
Rashtrakuta empire, especially in the Southern and Eastern 
regions, but none in the Northern area except the Jura prasasti 
mentioned above. Many copper-plate charters, however, have 
come to light in this area. Though they are written in Sanskrit 
language and Nagari script, the sign manual in some of them 
is in Kannada script. 


The epigraphical activity in the times of the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana was, indeed, remarkable. Largest number of inscriptions 
are noticed to have been written in this period and they are 
found scattered throughout the length and breadth of their 
kingdom. 

The Kannada inscriptions in Maharashtra are found mostly. 
in Kolhapur, Sangli, Satara, Osmanabad and Nanded districts. 
One or two inscriptions in Chand and Nagpur districts indicate 
that a thorough survey of these areas may yield some more of 
them. As pointed out above, Kannada inscriptions begin to 
appear in thé Maharashtra region, in fairly big number, with the 
advent of the Chalukyas of Kalyana. One reason for this is 
that, Kannada came to be used more and more in writing 
inscriptions by this period and secondly, the Chalukya kings 
engaged themselves constantly in welfare activities, such as, 
building of temples, construction of tanks and giving donations 
to different institutions and individuals. Consequently a large 
number of inscriptions came to be written and installed in this 
period. In fact, Vikramaditya VI of this family is known to 
have been engaged in 'nitya bhumidana' and discoveries show 
that more than one thousand inscriptions have been written in 
his reign. period. 

Taila II, the reviver of the Chalukyan supremacy, and his 
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son Irivabedanga Satyasraya were obviously busy consolidating 
their power. We have very few inscriptions belonging to them. 
With the rise of Somesvara I, the Chalukya activities expanded 
and we notice his inscriptions in the Maharashtra region also, 
such as in Kolhapur, Satara, Osmanabad, Nanded and Bhid 
districts. Mention may be made here of an elaborate inscription 
of this king from Tadkhel in Nanded district. It is engraved 
on a rectangular slab measuring УХА and contain sixty lines. 
ТЕ is composed in classical Kannada language employing both 
verse and prose. It gives interesting details about the conquests 
of Somesvara I and his general, Nagavarma of the Vaji family. 
It records the grant of the village Tadakallu, i.e., modern 
Tadkhel, by the king to Nagavarma on the occasion of the 
latter’s marriage. It also refers to the installation of different 
deities by Nagavarma in the name of his parents and other 
relatives. This village Tadkhel is stated to have been situated 
in Sakkarage-80, the headquarters of which was modern 
Shekarga in Deglur Taluk of this district, The record contains 
the earliest reference to Somesvara's victory over Paramara 
Bhoja and Silahara Narasimha, Nagavarma is credited to have 
subdued the Seuna or the Yadava Chief Bhillama ІШ. This 
record is dated 1047 A.D. April Ist. There are four other 
inscriptions of this king in this’ district which add to our 
knowledge regarding the political conditions in the Maharashtra 
region, such as the administrative divisions and the feudatory 
families. This one at Tadkhel introduces to us a new feudatory: 
family named Vaji, to which Nagavarma belonged. 

The rule of the next king, Somesvara 11, was comparatively 
short and disturbed too. Consequently, there are not many 
records which belong to this period. There is an inscription of 
this king at Tadkhel itself. It is dated in 1070 A.D. It refers 
to Nagavarma who figures in the inscriptions of Somesvara I 
referred to above, It records a grant of land to a Jinalaya built 
by-dandanayaka Kalimayya at Karadikallu, i.e., Karadkhel in the 
same district. 


The next rule, that of Vikramaditya VI, was а glorious 
one in the history of the Deccan. From the epigraphical point 
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of view, this can be said to be the richest period. There is 
hardly any village in this vast tract which does not contain at 
least one inscription of this king. Quite a big number of 
inscriptions of this king are found in the districts of Kolhapur, 
Osmanabad, Parabhani and Nanded. А regular survey of these 
and adjacent regions is bound to bring to light many more. 
As many as ten inscriptions of this king from Nanded district 
have so far been published. They reveal the names of the 
subordinate Chiefs and also of the queens of this king not known 
so far.. The one from Bimra mentions two queens, Mallani- 
devi and Saggaladevi, who were not known from any other 
source. So also is the case of Malayamatidevi of an inscription 
from Yetala, The inscription from Bimra has an added 
interest. It traces the genealogy of the Chalukyas from the 
уегу origin. It commences with Vishnuvardhana Vijayaditya 
and mentions members of the Chalukya dynasty of Badami 
like Jayasimha, Ranaraga and Pulakesi I. It tells us that the 
Chalukyas were blessed with the peacock-banner by Kumara, i.e., 
Kartikeya, white umbrellas by Mahisamardini and the Mudra 
of Varaha by god Achyuta. It adds that Durga was their 
family-deity. Interestingly enough, the record ascribes the fall 
of the Badami Chalukyas to the incompetence of Kirtivarma 11. 

Some inscriptions of this king have been discovered at 
Akkalkot in Sholapur district. Some are found in Osmanabad 
district also. Тһе rich details these inscriptions contain provide 
much material for the study of various aspects of the history 
of this region. The texts of most of these inscriptions are yet 
to be published. 

The Kalachuri inscriptions in the Maharashtra area are 
found mostly in the Mangalavedhe region in Sholapur district, 
Тһе reason is not far to seek. Mangalavedhe or the ancient 
Mangalavada (Sanskritised as Mangalaveshtaka) was the head- 
quarters of the Tarikadu division, which was governed by the 
Kalachuri Chief Вујаја II and his predecessors. In this context, 
a Kannada inscription from Junni, in Nanded district, assumes 
unusual importance. This is a Kalachuri inscription and this is 
the only inscription which is located so far North in the Chalukya 
kingdom. On the basis of the provenance of the inscriptions 
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it has been surmised that though the Kalachuries usurped 
the Chalukya kingdom, they could not exercise their authority 
over the whole of it. The northern and the southern feudatories 
were too strong for them to subdue. But this solitary record 
indicates that the Kalachuri influence extended as far as Nanded. 


The Seunas or the Yadavas were the successors of the 
Chalukyas in the northern half of their kingdom. And naturally 
their inscriptions are found in large number in this region, The 
Kannada inscriptions of these kings in Maharashtra region are 
in Kolhapur and Sholapur districts. By the time these kings 
were rising, Marathi was gaining ground and it came to be 
employed in writing inscriptions also. Thus, we find inscriptions 
of these kings in Marathi, such as the Ardhapur (Nanded district) 
and the Unkesvara (also Nanded district) inscriptions. But the 
use of Kannada is testified by the inscriptions at Kudal in 
Sholapur district, Miraj in Sangli district, Akkalkot in Sholapur 
district and Anadur and Itkal in Osmanabad district. 

With the fall of the Seunas, the Maharashtra region went 
under the sway of the Muslim rulers. With that event the 
nature of the source material changes. The practice of writing 
inscriptions almost came to a stop, with the coming into more 
and more use of other types of writing material, such as paper 
and palmleaf. However, we do find some stray inscriptions of 
the later period in Marathi, but none in Kannada. 


The inscriptions mentioned above are only a selected few, 
representing the different periods. Many more have been found 
in this area, Regular epigraphical survey of the Maharashtra 
area is yet to be done. Even stray visits to some of the villages 
have yielded more than a hundred Kannada inscriptions as listed 
in the Annual Report of Indian Epigraphy. A regular survey 
would yield at least five times this number. They add substantially 
to our knowledge of the history and culture of this region.* 


* The present author had an opportunity of studying and publishing about 
fifty inscriptions from the Nanded district. As a member of the Epigraphy 
Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India for some time, he had an 
opportunity of noticing inscriptions found in other Marathi regions 2150. 
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During the period under study, the Maharashtra region 
was part of the bigger tract known as Kuntala, stretching from 
the Kaveri in the South to the Godavari in the North, if not 
beyond. Тһе political history of {һе region could not therefore 
be different from the other parts. of this tract. These parts 
were also governed by different feudatory families under the 
ruling monarchs, the Chalukyas of Badami, the Rashtrakutas, 
the Chalukyas of Kalyana and the Seunas. This region, like the 
other parts of Kuntala, was divided into different administrative 
units. The number of уШарев included in such units was 
affixed to the very name of the unit in accordance with the 
practice in the whole of Kuntala 4n those days. For example, 
the inscriptions from Nanded area reveal some divisions, such 
as Eradirchahhasirbada figuring in Sanskrit records as Vimsad- 
gramasata, ie. а unit of two thousand villages. This division 
appears to have been divided into two units of thousand 
villages each. One of them at least was known as Sayirabada, 
Sahasramandala or Gramasahasraka. Karadikallu, i.e., modern 
Karadkhel in Deglur taluk, was its headquarters. Awaravadi- 
700, with modern Avaralo in Biloli taluk, was another such 
division. Sakkarage-80 was a part of Sayirabada or Sahasra- 
mandala. Modern Shekarga in Deglur taluk was its head- 
quarters. Bodhana-/0 with Bodhana in Nizamabad district 
of. Andhra Pradesh was yet another division. —Sagroli іп 
Biloli taluk of Nanded district was situated in this division. 
Junnavanivishaya was а division comprising the area around 
Junni, the find of the Kalachuri record mentioned above. 
Murumba-80 was a similar division. with Murum in Omerga 
taluk of Osmanabad district, as “Ив headquarters. Dalimba-12 
was a sub-division of this unit. 

It has been observed above, that inscriptions from this 
region, bring to light some new feudatory families. The Nanded 
inscriptions may be noted as instances in question. For example, 
a Ratta family is stated to be governing the region around 
Ardhapur in Nanded taluk, Ballala of this family was a 
contemporary of Seuna Bhillama V. Two families known as 
Vaji are also mentioned in some inscriptions. One of them, 
was in the Tadkhel region and another Kallakambaragave in 
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Awaravadi-700. Тһе Vahni or the Pavak family is revealed 
by the Karadkhel and other inscriptions. 


These inscriptions throw light on the religious conditions 
also. Inscriptions from Tadkhel and Karadkhel refer to Jina- 
layas and grants made to them. These two places were Saiva 
centres of the Kalamukhas school also. Ardhapur and Hottul 
were two other religious centres in the region. 

It is well known that educational activities were conducted 
by the Agraharas. Kannada inscriptions in the Maharashtra 
region mention some such Agraharas, Eragi in Deglur taluk 
was one such. An inscription from this place states that а 
Sale or school was situated here which was managed by the 
Ghate or the Ghatikastana. 

An interesting feature of the Medieval Kannada inscrip- 
tions is their literary quality. Most of the inscriptions of this 
period are elaborated poetic compositions in chaste Kannada 
language employing a variety of metres. Many of them reveal 
the names of the authors also. The Tadkhel inscription of 
Somesvara I, Bimra and Karadkhel inscription of Vikramaditya 
VI (all from Nanded district) may be mentioned as examples 
in question. 


The above survey is neither complete nor exhaustive. It 
only illustrates а few examples of Kannada inscriptions in the 
Maharashtra area. Ав regards other types of sources, there are 
some important Kannada literary works pertaining to the history 
of the Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas, etc. But they have no special 
bearing on Maharashtra region as such. Hence they are not 
mentioned here. 


Medieval Period 


KANNADA SOURCES OF MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY OF MAHARASHTRA 


Dr. К. М. CHITNIS 


(Poona University, Poona) 


ТНЕКЕ are mainly two types of Kannada sources giving some 
details about Medieval Maharashtra, the literary works and inscrip- 
tions. The literary works are written either in verse or in prose 
or in both prose and verse, called the champu style. Тһе earliest 
literary work, written in 1648, is called the Kanthirava-Narasaraja- 
Vijayam, and the latest is the Srimanmaharajara Vamsavali 
(Annals of the Mysore Royal Family) published in 1916. Of all 
the Kannada works, only four seem to be important, viz., the 
Apratima-Vira-Charitam (henceforth AVC), the Chikkadevaraya- 
Binnapam (henceforth CRB), the Keladi-Nripa-Vijayam (ћепсе- 
forth KNV), and the Maisur Arasara Vamsavali, The AVC is 
the earliest of these works, written about 1695. It is thus a con- 
temporary work on Chikkadevaraya, the Mysore ruler (1672- 
1704). Тһе CRB and the КМИ are written before 1704 and 
1804 respectively, but the earlier is a contemporary one, whereas 
the latter is written after the downfall of the Keladi dynasty. The 
last is obviously a very late work. If we carefully scrutinise these 
works subjecting them to historical criticism, sifting the historical 
facts from the legends and hearsay, they yield some valuable- 
material which can be corroborated by other reliable sources. In 
a number of cases these details are corroborated by the contem- 
porary Kannada inscriptions. 


The Kanthiravanarasarajarejayam is a poetical work written 
about king Kanthirava Narasaraja who ruled over Mysore from 
1638 to 1659. The author, Govind Vaidya, hailed from Sriranga- 
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pattan and was the court-poet of Kanthirava. He wrote this 
work at the instance of Dalavayi Nanjarajendra. Тһе work was 
completed by 1648 A.D. He was а Brahmin scholar. 

'The work is written in 26 cantos, from the eleventh to the 
nineteenth of which give some information about the Marathas. 
Тһе nature of the work, the position of the author, and the purpose 
of the work reduce the importance of the work as a historical piece 
although the author is a contemporary. Since the work is a piece 
of poetry, there is less scope for the narration of historical facts as 
they were. As the author was a court-poet, he could not help 
eulogising his master. As the purpose of such works is the praise 
or the glorification of the hero, it is difficult to find historical facts 
narrated in a straightforward way. The work contains some 
allusions to the well-known military activities of Shahaji. 


The Apratima-Vira-Charitam is а work on rhetoric written 
by Tirumalarya about 1695. This was first brought to light by 
Ramanuja Aiyangar and published in 1893 in the Kavya Manjiri 
series, Mysore. Its second revised edition was published in the 
same series in 1931, The author was also called Tirumaleyarya 
or Tirumala, Aiyangarya. Tirumalarya’s father Alahiya Singa- 
rarya was a friend and astrologer (Pauranik) to Doddadevaraja. 
His mother, Singamma, was the daughter of Govindarajayya 
alias Appajayya who was the Prime Minister of Kanthirava 
Narasaraja. Tirumalarya was born at Srirangapattana in 1645. 
He grew up with Chikkadevaraya, was a friend to him and 
studied with him. Doddadevaraja granted rentfree Singamarana- 
halli and other villages to Tirumalarya and his father Alahiya 
Singararya. Before Tirumalarya became minister of Chikka- 
devaraya, he was a court-poet and wrote poetry both in Sanskrit 
and Kannada. At the age of thirty-nine, Tirumalarya became 
minister of Chikkadevaraya in 1684. In 1695 he went on a 
pilgrimage to holy places, such as Sriranga and Madhura. After 
his return be resumed his office of minister in 1698. 

After the death of Chikkadevaraya in 1704 Tirumalarya, 
the minister, and his father Аррајаууа, the Prime Minister, 
carried on the government in the name of Kanthirava Narasaraja, 
the son and successor of Chikkadevaraya. 
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Tirumalarya died in 1706. His works іп Kannada are: 
(1) Apratima-Vira-Charitam, (2) Chikkadevaraya-V amsavali, 
(3) Chikkadevaraya-V ауа, (4) Chikkadevaraya-Sataka, 
(5) Karnatak Kirtanegalu. 

In the Apratima-Vira-Charitam generally the fight between 
Chikkadevaraya on the one hand, and the Maratha Sardars, 
such as Jaitaji and Радай, on the other, is alluded to in a number 
of verses. All the subdued princes joined hands with Shivaji 
giving out secrets about Chikkadeva. Then Shivaji, in alliance 
with these princes attacked Chikkadeva. In the battle (Kalegadol) 
Chikkadeva slew them, like the Garuda killing the serpents* 
(рр. 9-10). Chikkadeva struck Jaitaji Katak and decapitated 
Dadaji Kakade? (р. 26). Тһе poet addressing the king says, 
“Now in the incarnation of Chikkadevaraya, although you behave 
like a king of men (narapati), the fact that you have slain (anni- 
hilated, mulotpatanagaidu) Тайай, Dadaji, Haraji, Shahaji, 
Shambhuji and other Marathas born of the Danavas or demons or 
with the qualities of demons (danavamsadindudisida) shows that 
you are none else than God Narayana Himself !”° (p. 30). 

Jaitaji and Dadaji were probably the lieutenants of Shivaji 
in Karnatak. We do not know whether this Dadaji (surnamed 
Kakade here) is the same as Dadaji Raghunath Prabhu Nadkar, 
the hero of the Belwade battle (1677-78). Нагай Mahadik, 
Shivaji’s son-in-law, was entrusted with the government of 
Karnatak* (ibid., also p. 377). Ambikabai, Shivaji's: daughter, 
was given in marriage to Haraji, who acted as the Subhedar of 
Karnatak. He died in 16945 Shambhuji referred to here was 
obviously the brother of Shivaji. Haraji, Jaitaji, Dadaji and 
other Marathas laid siege to the fort of Dharmapuri in the eastern 
region for 8 months, but seem to have been unsuccessful in 
taking it? (р. 73). 


The AVC introduces another Maratha Sardar named Yesha- 
vant whose nose was cut off by the Mysoreans, but who said to 
the people that in order to win a victory over them he himself 
cut off his nose and offered it to Goddess Tulaja Bhavani* 
(р. 110). Тһе work says that the Mysoreans stopped the fleeing 
Jaitaji, who had come to fight with them, near the village of 
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Kottatti, and struck him down (Kottattiyur-ottinoloduttire tarubi 
mahisura bhatarriridu kedapidarene)® (p. 126). 


The Chikkadevarajabinnapam (King’s petition), whose 
authorship is ascribed to the king himself, is a series of thirty 
verses on religious subjects. Each verse is followed by a ргозе 
amplification in the form of a prayer to Narayana. The prose 
is in old Kannada, and professes to give the gist of Visishtadvaita 
doctrine for the benefit of all, in accordance with the Bhagavadygita. 
This work was composed about 1704. 

"This is a very important Kannada source for the study of the 
activities of Shivaji in Karnatak. It gives details about Shivaji's 
attack оп Mysore, his fight with Chikkadevaraya and Sambhuji's 
expeditions in this area. A number of verses from this work аге 
taken from the A pratima-Vira-Charitam. 

The important points in the work are as follows : 

The rulers of Delhi and Golkonda offered tributes to Shivaji 
wondering whether he was Maya or Sambar, Indrajit or Marich. 
Shivaji got puffed up with this victory. When he attacked Mysore, 
Chikkadevaraya humbled him, assuming the title of A pratima 
Vira (Verse No. 4). 

Sambhuji is said to have plundered Delhi, to have overrun 
Golkonda, and to have humbled Bijapur. Such Sambhuji Chikka- 
devaraya subdued"? (Verse Мо. 5). 

Chikkadevaraya cut off the nose of Vesanantrao (Chief 
Minister of Vyenkoji), crushed to death Jaitaji Ghati, and cut 
off the head of Dadaji Kakade. 

Shivaji is said to have invaded Delhi with 60,000 horse and 
1,00,000 foot, to have defeated the Bijapur Sultan, and to have 
made the Qutb Shah of Golkonda powerless. Chikkadevaraya 
chopped off the limbs (the nose, ear, neck, hand and leg) of 
Jaitaji Katkar, and with them appeased the goblins. Similarly, 
severing the head of Dadaji Kakade, he paraded it through the 
streets, 

Seeing that the Suitans of Bijapur and Golkonda offered 
tributes, to Sambhuji, Chikkadevaraya invited Aurangzeb and 
made him wrest the dominions of these rulers’? (Verse No. 6). 

But this statement is contradicted by verse No. 8 which 
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suggests that Chikkadevaraya reduced Qutb Shah and Adil Shah 
to ashes. 

All this account seems to be highly exaggerated and based 
on mere hearsay or rumours. It is definitely known from contem- 
porary reliable sources that Shivaji attacked neither Delhi nor 
Golkonda, much less with 60,000 horse and 1,00,000 foot. If 
Chikkadevaraya was able enough to defeat such an enemy himself, 
then what necessity was there for him to invite Aurangzeb to 
reduce Bijapur and Golkonda ? 


Now there are three important Kannada sources mentioning 
Chikkadevaraya's exploits against Shivaji, viz, the Tondanur 
copper-plate inscription (infra, for details), the Chikkadevaraya- 
binnapam and the Apratima-Vira-Charitam. Of these the latter 
are the earliest; being written about 1695, and the Tondanur ins- 
cription is the latest, being issued in 1722. The AVC clearly says 
that Chikkadevaraya humbled the pride of Shivaji (Sorkam 
muridikki). The same words are used in the above-noted inscrip- 
tion of 1722. It is only the CRB of the times of 1704 which says 
that Chikkadevaraya defeated Shivaji in a fight (ajirangadol). 
This is a later work and cannot compete with the AVC in point 
of reliability, which is a contemporary work. The Tondanur 
inscription corroborates, not the CRB, but the AVC which does 
not allude to any fight. No source gives any details about the 
place where Shivaji was defeated. Hence the statement that 
Shivaji was defeated in a fight cannot be accepted. Only some 
roving columns headed by Jaitaji Katkar and Dadaji Kakade 
must have been defeated by Chikkadevaraya. | 

Already by 1677 Shivaji’s fame as an exceptional and 
irresistible general must have spread to Mysore. The news of 
his Karnatak campaign must have caused consternation among 
the Mysoreans. Hence the defeat of the flying columns of 
Shivaji, not the main army, must have been construed as a brilliant 
victory by the Mysore ruler. 

A. vanquisher of Shivaji and Sambhuji would certainly have 
repelled, like Chennammaji or Ikkeri, the Mughal march towards 
the south. 

The next important Kannada work is the Keladinripavijayam 
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of Lingannakave. There are similar other works, such as Keladi- 
arasara-vamsavali, Ikkeri-arasara-vamsavali, Ikkeri-arasara- pilige. 
ТЕ is not known who wrote these works. According to 
Buchanan, the ancestor of the Belur Devappa wrote a poetical work 
called Keladi-raya-paddhati containing 400 slokas. Devappa’s 
ancestors were the hereditary writers of the chronicles of the 
Keladi family. There is another work called Keladi-arasaro- 
Purvottamam (henceforth KAP). R. Narasimhacharya, the author 
of the Karnataka Kavicharitre and H. H. Wilson (A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Mackenzie Collection) say that the KAP was written 
by one Chinnabhandarnada Naranappayya. 

We shall now come to the KNV. As there is no preface to 
the work, the author’s name is missing. But in a Kadata copy of 
the KNV kept in the Madras Oriental Library, a verse says that 
this work is composed by Lingabudha (Linganna), son of Ven- 
kappa, under the patronage of Basavappa. As this copy seems to 
be the oldest one, Linganna may be taken to be the author of the 
KNV. From a Yeksagana called Sivakalyana, we know the 
author’s name as Linganasuri. 

Linganna must have lived in the times of Basavappa II 
(1739-54) as the work narrates events up to 1763. Towards the 
end of a copy of this work it is written that one Narayanrao, the 
representative of Major Mackenzie, copied down the whole work 
in 1804. It was therefore written between 1763 when the narra- 
tion comes to an end and 1804 when Narayanrao made a copy of 
this book. 

Тһе copy which I have used is from the Oriental Library 
Publications, Kannada series No. 9, Mysore, 1921. This is written 
in the champu style, i.e., partly in prose and partly in verse. It 
narrates mainly the history of the Keladi rulers, and incidentally 
gives a brief account of different rulers of India, such as the 
Sultans of Delhi, the Adil Shahs of Bijapur, the Mughals, the 
Qutb Shahs of Golkonda, the Nizam Shahs of Ahmednagar, the 
Barid Shahs of Bidar, the Marathas, the Nawabs of Savanur, the 
Nayakas of Chitradurga, the Vijayanagar emperors, etc. 


í Jt is not known whether the KNV has drawn upon the 
Sivatattvaratnakara (1709) or there was another work, being the 
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basis of both the KNV and STR. There are four manuscript- 
copies of this work extant in India. In none of these copies is to 
be found any preface. The КМИ begins, like other champu works, 
with a description of the ocean, of the Meru Mountain, of the 
Jambudvipa and so on. Тһе information found in numerous ins- 
criptions of the Keladi rulers corroborates largely the account of 
Linganna, the narration in the later period being more correct 
than in the earlier period. The dates of the inscriptions also show 
that in the case of 13 rulers out of 18, the reign periods given 
in the work are correct. In the remaining 5 cases, the dates 
found in the inscriptions sometimes fall outside the reign periods 
probably because of joint-rulers and the rule of Yuvarajas and 
of regents. 

As regards the history of the Keladi rulers, the author must 
have made use of the state papers, inscriptions and earlier works, 
now notavailable. But with regard to the account of other rulers, 
such as Marathas and Mughals, he seems to have relied on hearsay 
as well. 

Coming to the history of the Marathas, we find that much of 
the information given is generally reliable, especially after 
Shivaji's time. Shivaji’s ancestry seems to be legendary. 

The work gives the following details : 

Rana was the ruler of Chitor. He had a daughter named 
Padmini. Ramsing was the Rana’s son-in-law. Akbar looked 
upon Padmini as his daughter. Akbar captured Chitor but gave 
it up later. Rana later went to Udayapur. This Rana's son fell 
in love with the daughter of a carpenter (vardhaki) and married 
her. By this daughter of the carpenter Rana had two sons named 
Shivaji and Sambhuji (younger brother of Shivaji), By the 
grace of God Onkareshwar, they got much treasure lying under- 
ground. They belonged to the Bharadvaja-gotra. Then they 
went to Benares where their thread-ceremony was performed by 
one Nagabhatta. 

Later in their line Hariji was born. His son was Netoji. 
His son was Shaji (Shahaji). Shahaji had Shivaji by his first 
wife Jajabai (Jijabai), and Ekoji (Vyankoji) by his second wife. 
Vyankoji had three sons, viz., Shahaji, Sharabhoji and Tukoji. 
(This is historically true). Shivaji's elder son was Sambhuji, 
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and younger son Ramaraja. Shivaji got Sambhuji by his elder 
wife Jitabai or Jivabai (It should be Saibai), and Ramaraja or 
Rajaram by his younger wife Tarabai (It should be Soyarabai, 
Tarabai was Rajaram’s wife), the daughter of Jadhavrao. (This 
account was obviously based on mere hearsay). Sambhuji’s son 
was Shahu. Ramaraja had two wives. He got two sons, Shivaji 
by the first wife, and Sambhuji by the second*® (рр. 136-140). 

Hariji was the Wazir under the Nizam Shah of Ahmednagar. 
From there he once came to Bijapur. There his son Netoji and 
his son Shahaji became the influential Wazirs under the Adil 
Shahs of Bijapur. They got from the Adil Shah the village of 
Javalimmarali as a grant in perpetuity. They appointed one 
Appajipant as its manager. Once in Bijapur Shivaji fought with 
a Muhammadan Wazir engaged in killing a cow (pp. 149-150). 

Shivaji conquered a number of forts, such as Chandan 
матап, Purandar, Pannali, Parashuram, Vasant, Vandan Ringini, 
Lekhini and Satara. 

Adil Shah sent Abdulla Khan to bring Shivaji prisoner. In 
an interview Shivaji killed him with the weapon of nails 
(ugurembayudha). Then Shahaji was sent with an army against 
Shivaji, but could not succeed in capturing Shivaji. In shame he 
came back, went with his son Ekoji to the forts of Chandigar 
(Jingi) and Chandewar (Tanjore) in Mudhura. . Establishing 
his son in the kingdom of Tanjore, Shahaji was coming back to 
Bijapur, and died on the way in the Sira province'^ (pp. 150-152). 


Linganna alludes to the Shaista Khan episode'? (p. 152) and 
to Jaising’s campaign (p. 153). Неге Jaising lays siege to 
Panhala, not to Purandar, and thereafter Shivaji goes to Delhi, not 
to Agra, to see Aurangzeb’ .(р. 153). Shivaji escapes with 
Sambhuji in baskets (p. 154). He comes back to Panhala via 
Banaras, Gaya, Golkonda!* (p. 154). Aurangzeb, taking Bijapur 
(1686 A.D.) and Golconda, comes to Galgali on the banks of the 
Krishna and then to Brahmapuri on the banks of the Bhima 
(рр. 156-157). Shivaji dies at Panhala?? (p. 157). Kavi Kalash 
controls the mind of Sambhuji by means of incantations and other 
occult powers, at the request of Aurangzeb. Sambhuji is caught 
in the trap of Kavi Kalash? (р. 158). Receiving news from 
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Kavi Kalash, Aurangzeb sends Shaikh Nizam to capture Sambhuji. 
Shaikh Nizam goes to Sangameshwar, and in league with Kavi 
Kalash, captures Sambhuji lost in the company of women (p. 159). 
Sambhuji is beheaded. Aurangzeb's daughter refuses to marry 
anybody, saying that she was in love with Sambhuji, and so 
brings up Shahu as her son?' (рр. 159-60). 


Rajaram begins to rule from Panhala. Aurangzeb sends 
Abdulla Khan and other Wazirs to bring him prisoner. At their 
approach Rajaram leaves Panhala, and goes to Ponnali Chennamma 
(p. 160), escorts Ramaraja to Jinji via Gajanur (where he crosses 
a river), Shimoga, Borenedehalli, Aduvalli, Kalasa, Khandya and 
Vasudhare in 1690 A.D. (p. 161). Aurangzeb sends Asad 
Khan, Zulfiqar Khan and his own son Kambaksh, to besiege Jinji. 
Rajaram goes to the fort of Ratnagiri** (p. 163). 

On the death of Rajaram at Ratnagiri his wife begins to rule 
with the help of Ramchandra Pant. Of her two sons Shivaji and 
Sambhuji, Shivaji dies. 

Aurangzeb, before his death (near or at Ahmednagar), 
places his son Shah Alam in charge of Delhi, his second son 
Ajamatara in charge of the Northern Suba, and his third son 
Kambaksh in charge of Bijapur and Golkonda. Out of his 
affection for his daughter he lays down that a fourth part of the 
income which he receives from his dominions be given to Shahu. 
Hence the custom of giving one fourth (chauthai) income to the 
Marathas started** (pp. 164-65). 

On the death of Aurangzeb, his daughter releases Shahu 
giving him the Chauthai farman (Рағатап) of Aurangzeb 
asking him to collect the Chauthai according to it. Shahu comes 
once to Satara, and begins to rule with Sambhuji, the son of 
Rajaram, Bajirao, the son of Balaji Vishwanath Pant, Sripatirao, 
Khandoji Dabhade and other ministers (wazir)? (p. 165). 
Somasekharanayaka ЇЇ (1714-39), says Linganna, repelled the 
attack of Ranoji Ghorpade in 1735 and sent him back by paying 
a tribute through Rayasada Gangadharayya^ (pp. 186-87). 
This Ranoji might have been the son of Piraji, the son of the 
celebrated Santaji Ghorpade. Ranoji Ghorpade had his seat at 
Kapri. He died in 1783. 
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About 1725 Sripatrao led an expedition along with Chin 
Qiltch Khan against Ikkeri. Somasekhara II bought them off 
by paying a tribute to the Khan through Lingappa* (р. 190). 
Bajirao, at the instance of Shahu, marched against Somasekhara, 
and receiving a tribute through Nirvahaka Lingappa, came back 
(no date is given)? (p. 191). The КМИ gives some interesting 
information about a certain Sagunabai. Sagunabai led an expedi- 
tion against Honnali at the head of a large army (aganita sainya) . 
But her attack was repulsed by Somasekhara? (р. 192). This 
event must have taken place before 1739, for Somasekhara's last 
known date is 1739. She might have been a member of some 
Ghorpade family. She also might have been the wife of Sabaji, 
the son of Mudhoji Bhosle of Nagpur? Sabaji's elder brother 
Farsoji died in 1710, and his (i.e, Parsoji's) son Kanhoji in 1737. 
Therefore, Sabaji’s wife Sagunabai might have lived at the time 
of this expedition. 

Basavappa II (1739-54) went to the rescue of Basantarao, 
the chief of Harpur, defeating Medekera Nayaka of Chitradurga, 
in alliance with Siddoji*? (KNV, p. 199), probably Sidhoji of 
Gutti, whose son Murarrao (1704-1777) is well-known." No 
date is given for the event (p. 199). 

When Raghuji Bhosle (died in 1756) in alliance with 
Pattesing (Fatesinh Bhosle of Akkalkot, died in 1760), laid siege 
to Santebennur, Basavappa II compelled them to raise the siege 
through Medekera МауаКа“ (pp. 199-200). ` 

Venkatrao, the Maratha general (called Wazir in the work), 
who, storming Surabhipura was carrying sword and fire in the 
province of Kumbase, was stopped and compelled to return. This 
event probably took place about 1744-45% (р. 203). This 
Venkatrao was probably Vyenkatrao Narayan Ghorpade (Ichal- 
karanjikar, 1701-1745), the son-in-law of Balaji Vishwanath. 
Anubai, Balaji Vishwanath’s daughter, was married to Vyenkat- 
гао.° He played an important part in the Maratha exploits of 
the times of Bajirao I. 


The KNV then goes on to give some information about the 
Maratha attempts to establish their supremacy over western 
Karnatak in the time of Balaji Bajirao Basavappa II skilfully 
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served his principality from the invasion of Bapuraya іп 1745% 
(рр. 203-04). This Bapuraya is- попе else than Babuji Naik, 
between whom and Balaji Bajirao Peshwa the relations were 
much strained. In 1743 Nizam-ul-mulk took Trichinopoly from 
Murarrao Ghorpade, the guardian of that place, who could not 
get any help from Shahu in his attempt to save it. In 1744 
Babuji Naik set out, much against the will of Shahu, from Satara 
to take back Trichinopoly from Nizam-ul-mulk. He was defeated 
about February 1745 near Basavappattan. Next year he made 
another attempt to recapture Trichinopoly, but again met with 
discomfiture.* 

In 1745 he inust have tried to invade the Bidnur territory, 
but was repulsed, as the work says. In 1747-48 when Sada- 
shivrao invaded with a large army, Basavappa II defended the 
kingdom by driving him out (КМ, p. 204). 

On 5th December 1746 Balaji Bajirao Peshwa despatched 
his cousin Sadashivrao Bhau on an expedition to Karnatak, along 
with Mahadoba Purandare and Sakharam Вари. Sadashivarao 
succeeded in establishing Maratha power in Western Karnatak. He 
came back in May 1747.% 

In 1754-55 Nanaraya (Nana Saheb Peshwa) himself under- 
took an expedition to Bidnur, and exacted a tribute from 
Basavappa. The КМИ says that Basavappa drove him out 
politely (nayabhayadim) by paying him a tribute (dhanasand- 
hanade)*? (p. 204). In the time of Chennabasava Nayaka, who 
was a weak ruler (1754-57), and in whose reign his adoptive 
mother Virammaji was acting as regent, Madhoji Purandare 
(Mahadoba Purandare, died in November 1760), an able lieutenant 
of Balaji Bajirao, laid siege at the instance of Nana Saheb, to 
Ikkeri in 1756 but was forced to raise the siege** (pp. 209-10). 
The last Maratha expedition which the KNV mentions is that of 
Gopalrao Patwardhan in 1757 A.D. At the instance of Nanajiraya 
(Nana Saheb Peshwa), Gopalaraya appeared on the borders of 
Bidnur principality with a large army. Mobilising all the forces 
Chennabasava despatched his minister named Basavalinga, who 
defeated Gopalrao at Chennagiri and drove him out** (pp. 210-11). 


We shall now see what the Annals of the Mysore Royal 
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Family written in Kannada and published by order of Srikrish- 
naraja Wodeyar IV in 1916 from Mysore, says. This book is 
based on the records preserved in the palace. В. Ramkrishnarao, 
the palace controller, writes in the preface that Shri Chama- 
rajendra Wodeyar allowed M. Venkatakrishnayya, Editor of a 
Kannada Monthly Journal called Hitabodhini, "to make use of the 
palace Kannada Manuscript of the annals of the Mysore Royal 
Family". This manuscript began to be compiled in the time of 
Sri Krishnaraja Wodeyar III. "Written in a style popular and 
attractive, it chronicles events of importance based on material 
available in the palace about the middle of the 19th century." In 
1916 Krishnaraja Wodeyar IV gave permission to reprint ће 
original. It terminates with the installation of Krishnaraja III in 
1799. There seem to be certain discrepancies in the work. Chikka- 
devaraya ruled from 1672 to 1704. Yet the work says that he 
conquered in 1690 from Sivappanayaka of Ikkeri, who ruled from 
1645 to 1660, the territories of Haranahalli, Banavar, Kadur, 
Sakkarepattan, Belur, Vastara and Hassan** (p. 108). 

About Shivaji, Sambhaji, Vyankoji and Shahaji the work 
gives unreliable details. In connection with the conquest of 
Bangalore it says that in the past the brave Sambhaji, king of 
Satara, was ruling over dominions extending up to Delhi (or 
conquered territories extending up to Delhi). The Badshah of 
Delhi treacherously captured him. Thereupon his brother Shivaji, 
escaping the notice of the Badshah, came’ to Bangalore and 
captured it by driving out Magadi Kempegauda. At this time 
Ramadhira Kanthirva Narasaraja Odeyar was ruling from Sri- 
rangapattan. Seeing that Kanthirva was very powerful and 
valiant, Shivaji thought of leaving Bangalore, which was in the 
proximity of Srirangapattam, and of going to some distant place. 

Hearing that Vijaya Raghavanayaka of Tanjore had neglected 
the government and administration of the country, Shivaji marched 
there and conquered it by putting Vijaya Raghava to flight. 
Thereafter, Shivaji’s son Vyankoji and his son Shahaji, afraid of 
Chikkadevaraya, the intrepid ruler of Srirangapattan, offered to 
surrender Bangalore in return for three lakhs of rupees. No 
sooner had Chikkadeva purchased Bangalore for Rs. 3,00,000 
than Qasim Khan of Penukonda laid siege to it in 1687. Chikka- 
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deva, however, forced him to raise the siege“ (pp. 109-10). 
The above account shows how utterly unreliable this work is, at 
least for the history of the Marathas. In it Shivaji is the brother 
of Sambhaji who was captured by the Mughals, Sambhuji (the 
martyr) was the ruler of Satara, Shivaji is the conqueror of 
Bangalore and Tanjore ; Shivaji is the grandfather of Shahaji, 
and Vyankoji the son of Shivaji ! 

The work further says that in the times of Shahu, two Sardars 
called Jayaji Ghat and Nimbaji Ghat went to capture Delhi at the 
head of 60,000 horse and some foot appropriate to the number of 
horse. From there they marched towards Srirangapattan and 
camped on the plain near Kalasagere and Конан. The Mysore 
forces defeated the Marathas, and the heads of Jayaji Ghat and 
Nimbaji Ghat were cut off. They were displayed on the Mysore 
Gate of the Srirangapattan fort. It speaks of Shahaji as the son 
of Vyenkoji of Tanjore“ (p. 139). In 1724 Bajirao I coming at 
the head of a large army laid siege to Srirangapattan. Seeing that 
the garrison opened fire on the besiegers and that many were 
killed in his army, Bajirao exclaimed, “We fight only with swords 
whereas these fight with fire power. Verily this is not Sriranga- 
pattan, but Firangipattan |". Then raising the siege, he fled" 
(p. 160). 


The Annals gives the following details about the Maratha 
activities in Karnatak in the time of Madhavrao, Narayanrao 
led an expedition in the Mysore area, demanded 26 lakhs of rupees 
as tribute, and was allowed to enjoy thirteen districts of Naya- 
mangal, Channarayapattan, Tarikere, Chikkanayeekanahalli, etc., 
till the tribute was paid. Later Gopalrao of Miraj led an expedi- 
tion against Bangalore and laid siege to it. Hyder Ali and Barakki 
Srinivasarao at the head of a large army met Gopalrao in the battle 
and fought for three months in the woods (gidadalli) of Channa- 
pattana Gopalrao demanded a tribute of thirty lakhs of rupees in 
addition to the twenty-six lakhs due to Narayanrao. Hyder Ali 
paid only thirty, lakhs, the twenty-six lakhs being remitted. The 
thirteen districts under the Marathas were taken back by Hyder** 
(рр. 188-89). 

Mir Faizulla Khan overran the Maratha territories right up 
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to the Krishna river by 176455 (p. 201). About 1768 Hyder Ali 
fought with Madhavrao Peshwa on the banks of the Krishna, and 
plundering his dominions started homeward. But Madhavrao's 
forces chased him. Ну4ег fled in great haste crossing the flooded 
Tungabhadra with great difficulty, almost Бу а miracle. Seeing this 
miracle the forces of Madhavrao went back in 1769" (p. 205). 

In 1770 Trimbak Mama left Poona with 40,000 horse and laid 
siege to Srirangapattan. Hyder forced Trimbak Mama to retire 
beyond the pass (kanive). The provisions coming to the Marathas 
were seized by Tipu Sultan (рр. 207-09). In 1771 Mahimaji 
Shinde was sent by Trimbak Mama to besiege Chelur near 
Tumkur. Venkatappa, the officer of Chelur, sought the help of 
Chimmannaji Pant of Devarayadurga against the Marathas. 
Seeing this Trimbak Mama invaded Devarayadurga, captured it, 
and sent Rangappanayaka, Chimmannaji Pant and others prisoners 
to Nandigad. In 1772 hearing the news of the death of 
Madhavrao at Poona, Trimbak Mama hurried back to Poona. 
Aíter the death of Madhavrao, his brother Narayanrao assumed 
the robes of Peshwaship. His uncle Raghoba, murdering 
Narayanrao, began to rule himself. Meanwhile Narayanrao's wife 
gave birth to a son. The Sardars named him Sawai Madhavrao, 
made him the Peshwa, and appointed Nana Phadnis (Phanis) as 
regent till the boy came of age. 

Bhamaji Shinde was the Maratha officer in Sira. Hyder 
imprisoned him at Srirangapattan. On the conclusion of a treaty 
between Nana Phadnis and Hyder Ali, Bhamaji Shinde, the son 
of Mahimaji Shinde was released from Srirangapattan, and 
Rangappanayaka and others were set free from Nandigad" 
(pp. 210-13). 


Next theré is a paper manuscript obtained from Mr. K. 
Rangaswamy Iyengar of Кајаје (Nanjangad taluk, Mysore 
District). It contains twenty-nine leaves of foolscap quarto size, 
stitched and cloth-bound. The frontispiece contains a free-hand 
drawing in ink representing the Mysore king Krishnaraja 
Odeyar II. The plate bears the title, Karnataka-Samsthanadalli- 
Kirti-Padadanitha-Punya-Sariragalu (The gifted personages that 
attained fame in the Karnataka country). The work is written in 
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prose. Тһе author of the work has not named himself. Since 
the account of the present Kalale manuscript stops short with the 
accession of Krishnaraja Odeyar III in 1799 A.D. and since the 
language of the manuscript does not show any traces of English 
language, it appears that the manuscript was produced in 1799 
A.D., or shortly after. There are many corrections, especially 
of dates, and interpolations in the work. 

The purpose of the author has been mainly to trace the 
genealogy and achievements of the Kalale Chiefs from the time 
they became the Dalavoys at the Mysore Royal Court. In a few 
cases the battles not fought by these members were ascribed to 
them. 

We get some details about the Marathas from this work. 
It says that Doddayya, the Dalavoy of Mysore, fought a battle 
with the Marathas near Kasaragere-Kottatti, in which he decapita- 
ted Jejeghat and Dadojighat, the two Maratha commandants, and 
their entire army was. captured? (МАК, 1942, pp. 78-80, 90). 
It also says that Aurangazeb had vowed that he would marry his 
daughter to the slayers of these two warriors? (ibid., p. 90). It 
further says that Dalavayi Devarajayya defeated in 1724 the 
combined armies of Diwan Sadulla Khan, Siddoji Ghorpade and 
others in the battle of Srirangapattan. In the year Prabhava 
(1726) Baji Rao led a large army and besieged Seringapatam. But 
a great part of his army was destroyed by the effective arms used 
by the Mysore forces. Bajirao lost courage and was only too 
glad to withdraw accepting what little was given to him* 
(ibid., p. 93). 


The inscriptions, besides corroborating the evidence of the 
literary works on certain points, afford us a glimpse into the rule 
of Sambhuji, Shivaji’s elder brother, and his son Malukoji, in 
Karnatak with their seat at Nandi Hill, and of Shivaji's adminis- 
trative arrangements in Karnatak. 

An inscription found at the Allalasandra village, Bangalore 
taluk, dated 1544 A.D., says that Maratha Vithalesvaradeva was 
the Mahamandalesvara of Sadasivaraya (of Vijayanagar), and 
that Vithalesvara’s agent Rachur Narasimhayya granted the All- 
alasandra village in the Sivanasamudra-sime of У. elahankanad for 
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the offerings of the god Allalanath of Jakkur. It is difficult to 
identify this Vitthalesvaradeva'* (EC, IX, Bn. 30, p. 9, text p. 16). 
An inscription of the Kondipalli village, Mulbagal taluk, of the 
year 1653 furnishes из some new details about the son of Sambhaji. 
It speaks of Kannarayaji-Pandita as the son of Sambhaji. 
Sambhaji is called Rajadhiraja-rajaraja-sambhajiraja-maharaja™ 
(EC, X, Mb-154, p. 111, text p. 132). This shows that he was 
an independent king. 

An inscription found at the Holur village, Kolar taluk, records 
the grant of six Khandugas of rice-land made by Sambhaji 
(Sambhaji-raja-saheb) in 1663 to Alambigiri Tippisetti and 
Varanasi Chennegauda as a reward for restoring an old tank of 
Holur” (EC, X, КІ 219, p. 63, text р. 72). 

According to an inscription coming from Huttur, a village in 
Kolar taluk, dated 20th January 1666, Jayitabai Amma, wife of 
Sambhaji Raja, the son of Sivaji Raja, made a grant of the Uttur 
village as an agrahar to a certain Bhavujipant. Here Shivaji is 
said to have belonged to the Kausika gotra and to the Bhosle 
dynasty (Bhosalamila)** (Kl. 227, р. 65, EC, X, text p. 74). Here 
the epigraph is evidently wrong in saying that Sambhaji Raja is 
the son of Shivaji, and the husband of Jayitabai Amma. No 
source, except this, says that Jaitabai was his wife. On the other 
hand we know from the next inscription coming from Jannapalli 
of Kolar taluk, that she was already a widow in 1670. She was, 
therefore, the wife of Sambhaji, who was the elder brother of 
Shivaji, and who died in 1654. On Monday, 21st March, 1670, 
says the inscription (from Jannapalli of Kolar taluk), Sugatur- 
hobali Hawaldar, Vithalapanditaraya, and the Brahmins of the 
dowager (Matusri) queen Jayitabai Amma gifted to Annenahalli 
Sankharaya a field.as a nettaru-kodige® (EC, X, Kl, 224, p. 64, 
text pp. 73-74). 

An inscription from Mysore corroborates the information 
given in the AVC by recording Chikkadevaraya’s victories over 
Jaitaji, Dadoji, Haraji, Sambhaji, Shahaji, Vyenkoji, Shivaji and 
other Maratha Chiefs? (EC, ХІУ, My. 115 dated 1674, р. 43, 
Kannada text, p. 111. Already noticed in MAR, 1912, p. 56). 

An inscription found at Alamgiri (Chintamani taluk), on the 
northern wall of the Ammanavara temple in the yard of the 
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Venkataramanaswami temple dated in 1685 (?) says that Malukoji 
Raja, son of Sambhaji, gifted the Avalambagiri village to the god 
Tiruvengalanatha. He is said to be a devotee of the god Venkate- 
svara. He belongs to the Bhosle dynasty (Vamsa). Sambhaji is 
called Shembhoji. It further says that Shivaji had granted 
the mirasi of the Kaivara-sthala to Malukoji™ (EC, X, CT. 54, 
p. 253, text p. 320). During Shivaji’s time Hos. lu (Hosaholalu) 
Chavadi was perhaps an’ administrative unit consisting of seven 
nads of which Kotala-sime, including Kaivarasthala was one 
(ibid.). (The English translation is not accurate). From a set 
of copper-plates found in the treasury of the Sriranganatha 
temple at Seringapatam dated 1686, we are given to understand 
that Hari, incarnate as Chikkadeva, subdued in Panchavati Dadoji, 
Jaitaji, and others, (ie. other giants) in the form of Marathas. 
Sambhu lost his valour, Ekoji was deserted by all, when the 
mighty Chikkadevaraja, having slain Dadoji, having cut off all the 
limbs and slit the noses of Jaitaji and Jasavata, set forth for war*? 
(EC; III, Sr. 14, р. 11, text p. 23, mostly in Sanskrit). The 
details given here are found in the AVC as well. A fragmentary 
epigraph coming from the Neranahalli village, Kolar taluk, says 
that in 1693 Jayitabayamma made a grant for commemorating 
somebody, most probably her husband Sambhaji? (EC, X, 
К! 254, p. 70). 


A. copper-plate inscription dated in 1722 found in the 
Lakshmi-Narayanaswami temple at Tondanur in Seringapatam 
taluk (Mandya district) praising Chikkadevaraya to the skies, 
says that he humbled the pride of Shivaji and gained the title of 
Apratimavira. Sambhu's valour came to a stop. Ekoji was 
deserted by all, when the mighty Chikkadevaraja, having slain 
Dadoji, and cut off all the limbs and slit the noses of Jaitaji and 
Jasavata, set forth for war. Sambhu, Shahu and Basava sank 
down in terror and rolled on the ground at the sight of Chikka- 
devaraja, as if he were himself the terrible Nrisimha** (EC, III, 
Sr. 64, p. 20, text p. 41). In this inscription there is a reference 
to the defeat of a coalition of Sambhaji, Chennammaji and Qutb 
Shah at the hands of Chikkadevaraya. This copper-plate epigraph 
is of the times of Krishnaraja Odeyar, grand-son of Chikkade- 
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varaja. Obviously the relations of Chikkadevaraya with the 
Marathas were known from hearsay only, or from earlier docu- 
ments. In 1758 the Srimanta Saheb, with the Sar-Jamindar, 
granted, in the presence of the Settis of the Sagara-pete of 
Basavappattana, to Marilingapa for the office of Setti, as а 
Palaki-wnbali, the village of Udova in the Sulekere-sime** (EC, 
VII Ci, 51, p. 187, text p. 450). This shows that the Basavappat- 
tana-sime was under the control of Nana Saheb Peshwa and that 
somebody (whose name is not given here) was acting on behalf 
of the Maratha Government as Sar-Jamindar over the above sime. 
"We have already noted in an earlier connection how in the times 
of Balaji Bajirao Peshwa the Basavapattan region had passed 
under Maratha sway after the battle of Basavapattan. Finally 
from an epigraph of the Pokamakapalli village, Bagepalli taluk, 
Kolar district, dated 1775 A.D., we know that Ajam Ummar- 
sabi was the killedar or commandant of the Udayabhanudurga 
fort, and Usman Khan was the Subedar under Murarji Hindurao 
Ghorpade Senapati Saheb. According to the orders of Murarji, 
the Killedar and the Subedar gave to the (Chakkara) Mariyappa 
a dasavanda-sasana (probably some land)** (EC, X, Bg, 45, 
p. 238). 


To sum up, the Kannada sources throw light on the acti- 
vities of Shahaji, and of his eldest son Sambhaji, in Karnatak. 
Sambhaji was ably assisting his father Shahaji from his seat 
at Kolar. He was probably acting as governor of Kolar under 
Shahaji. After his death in 1654, when Shivaji had not yet 
taken Javali, his wife Jayitabai Amma, probably as regent of 
her son Malukoji Raja, was carrying on the government. When 
he came of age, Malukoji himself took the reins of government 
into his hands. Nandi Hill was a stronghold of Sambhaji. 
Later Shivaji and his son Sambhaji made some unsuccessful 
attempts to establish their sway over this region.  Shivaji 
could have succeeded in bringing this region under his control, 
but he had no time to pay full attention to this task, as in 1678 
he was hurrying back from his Karnatak campaign receiving 
the news of Dilir Khan's ‘dash for Golkonda’ and the Emperor's 
fresh measures for taking prompt action against Shivaji He 
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must have left instructions with his sardars to reduce this 
area. These must have been Ногай, Jaitaji and а few other 
places. 

Chennammaji of Keladi made arrangements for escorting 
Rajaram to Јіпјі. Malukoji Raja, son of Sambhaji and nephew 
of Shivaji, was granted the mirasi of the Kaivara-sthala. He 
was probably made a governor in charge of the Hos. lu chawadi 
which probably consisted of seven nads, including a number of 
simes such as the Kolala sime, divided into a number of sthalas 
such as the Kaivara-sthala. During the early Peshwa period 
some districts in Karnataka passed under the sway of the 
Marathas. 
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PERSIAN SOURCES OF THE MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY OF MAHARASHTRA 


Proressor С. Н. KHARE 
(Bharata Itihasa Samsodhaka Mandala, Poona) 


Tue MEDIEVAL History of Maharashtra begins with the advent 
of the Muslims and establishment of their rule in Maharashtra, 
and ends with the beginning of the expansion of British power 
in India. For the period of the Muslim rule in Maharashtra, 
there are a number of source-works in Persian, published and 
unpublished, or known only by the names of authors or titles. 
As to the secondary works which are in some way or the other 
very useful for the Delhi Sultanate period, the Mughal regime 
and the Maratha period, I am excluding them from the present 
discussion, in spite of the fact that many of them contain 
valuable informations about the medieval history of Maharashtra. 
Instéad I would dwell on genuine Persian source-material per- 
taining to the medieval period, produced in Maharashtra and 
parts of the Deccan, adjoining Maharashtra proper. Confining 
myself to less known and tised works, I would also exclude the 
Source material for the Qutbshahi regime as it contains meagre 
information relating to the medieval History of Maharashtra. 
Thus my discussion does not claim to be an exhaustive one. 

This source-material can be conveniently divided into two 
parts, viz., secondary and primary. Under the head ‘secondary 
Sources' come : (i) all the compilations whether contemporary 
ог later ones; (ii) collections of letters ; (iii) travels ; and (iv) 
poetical works, Under the head ‘primary sources’ fall: 
(i) various types of official and private letters, correspondence, 
etc., (ii) stone inscriptions, and (iii) coins. Let us first deal with 
the secondary sources and then turn our attention to the 
primary sources. 
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I Secondary Source-Material 


Isami is the earliest Muslim writer on this period. Не 
was a resident of Delhi, but came to the Deccan along with 
other residents who were forced to shift themselves from Delhi 
to Daulatabad in Maharashtra. Many of these residents went 
back to Delhi as per the later orders of Muhammad Tughluq. 
But Isami, it seems, did not like to return and resided in 
Maharashtra till the end of his life, Не wrote an extensive 
work in Persian verse, in order to compete, as it were, with the 
Shahnama of Firdausi, which he named Shahnama-i-Hind, but 
which goes by its more popular name Futuh-us-salatin. It was 
composed in 750 H. (1349 A.D.) and dedicated to Ala-ud-din 
Hasan, the first Bahmani Sultan of the Deccan. It brings down 
the History of the Muslim rule in the Deccan to the above 
date,” 

The second well-known work is by Firishta, whose full 
name was Muhammad Quasim Hindu Shah Astrabadi; but he 
goes by his popular name Firishta. He resided for some time 
in Ahmadnagar and for some time in Bijapur. He completed 
his work in 1015 H. (1605 A.D.) and named it as Gulshan- 
i-Ibrahimi or Nauras Nama ; but it goes by its very popular 
name, Tarikh-i-Firishia. His work traverses a very large field : 
he has narrated the history of almost all Muslim dynasties that 
ruled in India up to his period. There are a number of inac- 
curacies and other defects in this work; but it still holds its 
ground as а comprehensive history of the Muslim rule in India. 

Tabataba : He was a native of Iraq, and after migrating 
to India, he entered into the service of either Ibrahim Quali or 
Muhammad Quali Qutbshah. He was an eye-witness to the 
siege of Naldurga of 989-90 H. (1580-81 A.D.) along with the 
latter Qutbshah. Afterwards he left the Qutbshahi service 
and entered into that of Burhan-Nizamshah. Не wrote the 
history of Bahmani and Nizamshahi Sultanats, bringing it down 
to 1004 H. (1596 A.D.). The remaining part of the history 
of the Nizamshahi Sultanat was written by his son, bringing 
it down to 1038 Н. (1636 A.D.). This whole work goes by 
the name, Burhan-i-Masir, the only edition of which was 
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published at Hyderabad in 1355 H. (1936 А.О.) 

The fourth writer is Rafi-uddin-Shirazi who migrated to India 
as a merchant and entered the service of Ali Adil Shah I as a 
mere steward, but later on acted as his secretary for some time. 
In the regime of Ibrahim Аай Shah II, he was sent to Ahmad- 
nagar on an important mission and he successfully held the 
offices of the Governor of Bijapur, steward to prince Fath Khan, 
master .of the mint and the Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
various times іп that regime. His work is named Tadhqiratul- 
Muluk and was completed in 1020 H. (1611-12 A.D.). This 
work contains a very abridged history of the Bahmani dynasty 
and that of the Adilshahi dynasty in more details. This work 
has ‘not been published (except a very small portion printed in 
a now defunct periodical, Tarikh, published from Hyderabad, 
Deccan) as yet* A very abridged synopsis of the portion of 
the Bahamani history, however, has been published in Major 
J. S. King’s translation of Burhan-i-Masir, mentioned above. 

Fath nama is a work by Shah Tahir which contains an 
account of the conquest of Sholapur by Burhan Nizamshah. It is 
dated 1077 Н. (1666-7) or after. This work is unpublished." 

Guldasta-i-Gulshan-i-Raz is again the history of Muham- 
mad Adilshah. It is still unpublished. 

As to the material about the later Bijapur Sultans and 
Shivaji the Great, the earliest source which has some infor- 
mation about Shivaji’s father Shahaji is Fufwhat-i-Adil Shahi 
by Fuzuni Astrabadi. He gives the history of the Bijapur 
Sultanate between 1020 H. and 1037 H. As the date of the 
battle of Bhatawadi falls in this period, he has furnished some 
information about it along with other valuable information about 
Malik Ambar and other nobles of the Nizamshahi Sultanate that 
was on its death-bed at this time. Тһе whole work has been 
summarised in English and published by Professor K. K. Basu 
and Sir J. М. Sarkar? and a portion of it has been rendered into 
Marathi by Professor G. H. Khare.* 

The next source-book is Muhammadnama by Zahur bin 
Zahuri. It is a history of the reign of Muhammad Adilshah, 
the fifth Bijapur Sultan. Ít is not certain when it was com- 
pleted ; but as it ends abruptly without describing the prolonged 
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illness and death of Muhammad Adilshah, its writing must 
have been stopped through some accident unknown to us before 
1654 A.D., in which year that Sultan fell ill. It is written in 
the most ornate style just like Akbarnama of Abul-Fazl. It 
has been summarised in English by Dr. В. D. Verma and 
published in Shivaji Nibandhavali, a publication of the Bharata 
Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala as also its Marathi rendering by 
the same institute in another publication. 

The next source work in order is Tarikh-i-Ali or Insha-i- 
Adilshahiya or history of Ali Adilshah II by Nurullah ibn Qadi 
Sayyid Ali Muhammad-al-Husaini or Shah Nurullah alias Abul- 
Muali, It begins with the birth of Ali Adilshah II and ends 
with the royal weighing ceremony that was celebrated after 
Jaisingh's defeat by the Bijapuris. The work is written in a 
very ornate style so much so that some times it becomes difficult 
to find out even a single fact though several pages are turned 
over. It has been summarised in Marathi and published by 
Professor G. H. Khare.’ 

Haft Kursi or seven generations is a chronicle of Bijapur 
Sultans and was first composed in 1073 H. (1662-63 A.D.) during 
the reign of Ali Adil Shah И by Fiturkhan. But chapters on the 
extinction of the Bijapur Sultanate, death of Auranzeb, descrip- 
tion of Bijapur town, etc, were added to it later, either by 
Fiturkhan or somebody else. It is a very meagre source as it has 
a number of palpable mistakes. It has been summarised and 
published by Professor G. H. Khare.” 

The next source book on the history of the Bijapur Sultanate 
is Basatin-us-Salatin by Muhammad Ibrahim Zubairi. It was 
compiled not before 1233 II. (1818 A.D.) as it mentions the 
establishment of the British rule in the Deccan in that year. 
The book covers the period of the whole Adilshahi regime and 
the author has seen at least Muhammadnama, Tarikh-i- Ali, 
Alinama, Tarikh-i-sibandari and other works and so far as the 
history of Adilshahi Sultans up to Sikandar Adilshah is con- 
cerned, it is based on all the above contemporary sources ; but 
for the period concerning the later times, he could not get hold 
of any source book and consequently, there is no history as such 
told about the later times. The Shivaji period from it has been 
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translated into Marathi and published by Professor С. H. Khare.” 
But besides this partial translation, there is a very bad and unfaith- 
ful Urdu version of this work printed in Nagari characters'? and 
a better version in Marathi of the whole work was published by 
Modak under the title Vijapurya Adilshahi Gharanyaacha Itihas. 
Recently a hundred and fifty years old translation has been 
published by Shri V. S. Bendre.* 

There is one more later work useful for our period in some 
way or other, namely, Hadigat-ul-Alam by Mir Abu-ul-Alam 
composed in 1228 H. (1808 A.D.). It is divided into two 
books, the first of which contains two chapters on Abdullah and 
Abu-ul-Hasan Tanashah, the two last Qutbshahi Sultans. It has 
been printed twice in Hyderabad (1850, 1892-93) and the above 
mentioned portion has been summarised in both Marathi and 
English by Shri V. S. Bendre and Dr. B. D. Verma.’ 

Ahwal-i-salatin-i-Bijapur is a sketch of the Adilshahi history 
up to the death of Sikandar in 1100 H. (1699 A.D.). Its author 
is not definitely known ; but Grant Duff ascribes it to one 
Sayyid-Muhi-uddin-Pirzada and Erskine to Sayyid Ghulam Muhi- 
uddin Pirzada, It was compiled in 1221 H. (1806-7 A.D.) from 
the histories of Mir Ibrahim-bin Husain Lur Asadkhani and 
Shaikh Abdul-Hasan. It is still unpublished. 

A few words may be said about the translations or 
summaries prepared by Shri. S. Pagadi. That he knows Persian 
goes without saying, but the way in which he prepares his works, 
leaves much that is expected from him. Тһе very first defect in 
his works is that he never cares to give the correct pronuncia- 
tions of Muslim names and words. Secondly, in his transla- 
tions or summaries he sometimes refers to pages of a printed 
book and sometimes not. In case of manuscripts he generally 
does not give the folio numbers of the manuscripts used by him. 
By not giving page or folio numbers he deprives serious students 
of history of the advantage of referring to the original work in 
case of doubts and verifications easily. Thirdly, he sometimes 
mentions the dates in the original and sometimes only the 
Christian conversions and those also that are given by the late 
Sir J. N. Sarkar. Here also a student has to suffer from the 
inconvenience of not knowing the dates in the original and thus 
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of having no chance of verifying the conversions. Dr. Kunte's 
translations suffer from more serious defects as he does not 
know Persian and the art of the preparation and the publication 
of a historical work. 


II Collections of Letters 


In the past it had become customary with many nobles and 
officers of Muslim dynasties to collect, either in the original or 
in the form of copies, correspondence that passed between a Sultan 
or an emperor or a noble and his relatives or colleagues or 
subordinates or even antagonists if the latter was held in high 
esteem or if there was some fascination for him. 

Thus right from the time of Khalji or Tughluq dynasty, 
several collections of letters have come to the notice of scholars 
and a few useful for the Shivaji period have been published. 
After studying these collections I have come to the conclusion 
that the letters in them were neither carefully collected in the 
original nor faithfully copied. For in the case of many collec- 
tions, we do neither find the names of the senders and the 
addressees nor the dates of letters nor still the seals, signets, 
and endorsements, and one is, therefore, handicapped in using 
these collections to the advantage of history. One has to guess 
the sender, the receiver, the date of each and every letter and its 
genuineness also before one can use it. Still as they supply some 
historical information, I have tried to describe some of the more 
important collections of the period under consideration. 

Riyad-ul-insha' Бу Mahmud Gawan is perhaps the earliest 
collection of letters useful for our period. Gawan is too well- 
known a personality to require any introduction. It is a collec- 
tion of letters, useful for the Bahmani period. It contains in all 148 
letters, out of which 84 have a direct bearing on the history of 
that period. It has been edited by Professor 5. Chand and 
published at Hyderabad (1948). It has not. been translated 
into English or any other language as yet. 

Under this very category falls another work captioned 
insha/Munshat-i-Shah Tahir, which contains both official and 
private letters written by Shah Tahir. Nothing more is at 
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present known of this collection except what has been noted in 
Rieu's Catalogue and the supplement to the Bankipur Catalogue." 

Muntakhab-i-Tawarikh-i-Bahri is а collection of notices, 
records and extracts, relating to the history of the Deccan, taken 
from Jami-u-ulum. This collection was made by Qadi Abd- 
un-Nabi. This is still unpublished. 

Shihabi is a work on the history of the Deccan compiled 
mainly from Firishta, Khafikhan, Jami-ul-ulum. and Yad-dashi-i 
Buzurgan. It contains passages on Ahmadnagar history beginn- 
ing from the accession of Ahmadshah Bahmani II, to the time of 
Henry Pottinger. The passages have been collected by Shihab- 
ud-din Qadi of Ahmadnagar in the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The work has not been published as yet? ; 


III Travels 


Ibn Battuta was by far the most renowned Muslim traveller. 
He was а native of Tangiers. Не spent practically the whole of 
his life in travelling right from his native place to China. He 
was for a long time in India during the reign of Muhammad 
Tughluq. He was even made the chief judge of Delhi drawing 
a sumptuous salary of 12,000 dinars per annum. After returning 
to his native place he committed to writing what he saw and 
experienced in his travels. His work is known by the name 
Rahlat meaning ‘travel’. In this work he . has narrated the 
horrors committed by the contemporary Muslim Sultans of which 
he himself was ashamed. He died in circa 1378 A.D. His 
work has been published in the original? as well as in transla- 
tion by A. M. Husain.** 

Abd-ur-Razzaq Samarkandi was born in Hirat. After the 
death of his father he was presented to the Sultan Shahrukh of 
Iran and he was sent as an ambassador to the king of Vijaya- 
nagar. He remained in this city for a fairly long time and then 
after visiting the Bahmani capital Kalbarge, returned to Hirat 
and died there in 1482 A.D. His work is known by the title 
Matla’-us-Sadain-Wa Majma'-ul-Bahrain. He has described in 
this work his stay in Vijayanagar and what he saw and experi- 
enced in 122 
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Wagaya-i-Asadbeg Qazwini is a memoir by Asad Beg giving 
an account of the later years of Akbar's reign. Тре account 
of the two missions on which he was sent to the Deccan is 
especially very valuable as it describes what he saw and experi- 
enced during his itinerary to the Пессап and sojourn at Bijapur 
in the beginning of the seventeenth century. The work is still 
unpublished, but stray articles giving the contents of the work 
and its evaluation have been published.** 


IV Poetical Works 


Tarif-i-Husainshah is an incomplete poetical work eulo- 
gizing King Husain of Ahmadnagar, who was the leader 
of the very short-lived Muslim confederacy in the fateful 
battle of Rakshas-Tagadi of 1565 A.D. This work contains 
very little historical information ; but the twelve illustrations, 
which it has, are most valuable as early specimens of Muslim 
Deccanese art. It has been badly and partly published in 
original and. translation ( Madras, 1927) in Aravidu Dynasty by 
Father Heras and the complete text in a periodical which T have 
failed to trace. 

Ibrahimnama is a poetical work composed by Ibrahim Adil- 
shah IL. It has been studied by Mrs. U. Ithape, the Registrar 
of the Shivaji University, Kolhapur, for her Ph.D. degree. The 
thesis, which has been approved, has not been published as yet.** 

Adilnama is a poem on the exploits of Muhammad Adil Shah. 
It was composed by Muhammad Hakim Amin, who was a court- 
poet of Muhammad Adil Shah in about 1042 H. (1633 A.D.). It 
is still unpublished. 

Alinama is a poetical work in Dakhani Hindi by Nusrati. 
ТЕ extends over about 5,700 couplets in various metres and соп- 
tains about sixty chapters. As a poetical work it excels in 
quality; but the historical information furnished by it is 
meagre though true. It begins with the coronation of Ali Adil 
Shah II and like Tarikh-i-Ali ends practically after describing 
the defeat of Jaisingh by the Dijapuris. As he mentions the 
author of Tarikh-i-Ali he must have used that work. It has 
been summarised in Marathi and published by Professor 
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G. H. Khare. 

Another work in Dakhani Hindi which furnishes some 
historical information is Tarikh-i-Sikandari by the same Nusrati. 
The complete work has not been published as yet. But about 
230 couplets out of a total of 554 have been published and they 
are quite sufficient to show what type of information the work 
supplies. It describes the battle fought between the Marathas 
and the Bijapuris and has been translated into Marathi and 
published by Professor С. Н. Khare," 


PRIMARY SOURCES 


Records : 

Of original letters there are several categories, such as 
farmans, manshurs, nishans, hasbulhukms, parwanas, misals, 
accountsheets, letters of assurance, title deeds, akhbars, wakil 
reports and government and private correspondence. There 
will not be less than a hundred types. I cannot describe all of 
them here. 1 shall describe in short what some of them are and 
where those useful for our period can be found. Farman 
was a prerogative of an emperor or a king ог the highest 
authority of a state. No body else could issue a farman. No 
document issued by any other authority could be called a farman. 
Manshur also was to be issued by the supreme authority of а 
state. But it differed from a farman in point of purpose. To 
issue a misham was the especial right of viceroys who were 
.generally princes from the royal family. Hasbulhukms or mere 
hukms were to be issued by chief ministers and perhaps by 
‘ministers also, Parwanas were issued by subahdars or heads of 
provinces when they were other than princes, and misals were 
issued by officers lower in grade than subahdars. These are 
some types of Mughal papers. Besides these papers which bear 
seals, signets and endorsements, there is still one more class of 
records which are as important as those mentioned above. They 
are termed Akhbar-i-Darbar-i-Mualla or Siyah-i-Akhbar-i-Darbar 
or Siyah-i-Wagaya or even Когпатсћа. They are the daily 
reports of the happenings in the royal court which were first 
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censored by the emperor himself and then released to the public. 
The daily reports of the Shivaji period which have come down 
to us are all copies and not the original ones. In addition to 
the daily reports there are reports sent by the representatives 
of several tributary princes or mansabdars of the imperial court 
termed wakil reports and a very big mass of correspondence 
that passed between inferior officers, authorised and unauthorised 
correspondents, private persons, etc., which throw light on this 
period directly or indirectly. These are preserved in some 
government and private repositories. In the Adilshahi regime 
papers issued by a Sultan were called farmans, all other 
documents issued by secondary authorities or jagirdars who 
were in a noticeable majority in the Deccan were termed Khurd- 
khats, and those issued by hawaldars or thanadars were deno- 
minated misals or hujjats. Papers issued by Nizamshahi and 
Qutbshahi Sultans were termed farmans and other Nizamshahi 
documents were termed just like Adilshahi documents. We are 
not much concerned with Qutbshahi records. 


Now I give here a list of books in which these Persian 
records useful for the study of the period are found. The 
Bharata ltihasa Samshodhaka Mandala has published, besides 
some stray records incorporated in its publications included in 
Sviya and Puraskrita series and Quarterly volumes, five 
volumes on Persian Sources of Indian History which contain 
Mughal, Adilshahi, Nizamshahi and a few Qutbshahi documents 
of this period along with other documents of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The sixth volume of this series 
edited by Professor С. H. Khare and Dr. G. T. Kulkarni 
contain 600 extracts from news letters of Aurangzeb’s Court. 
The former Nizam State and the present Andhra Pradesh have 
brought out three volumes, namely, selected wagaya of the 
Deccan, Selected Documents of Aurangzeb’s reign and farmans 
and sanads of Deccan Sultans. Then there are some stray books, 
such as Bashiruddin Ahmad’s Faramin-us-Salatin (Delhi, 1926), 
and Najib Ashraf Nadyi’s Ruq’at-i-Alamgiri and its Magaddama 
in two volumes, the first volume of which has letters addressed 
to Shahaji and Shivaji Bhosle at its end (Azamgarh, undated). 
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Dr. Nazim, under the caption Miscellaneous papers has 
published 95 Persian letters and extracts from news letters 
deposited in the Alienation Office, Poona (Bombay, 1933). 
Dr. B. D. Verma has also published 151 extracts from Akhbarat- 
i-Darbar-i-Mualla also deposited in the Alienation Office, Poona 
(Bombay, 1949). Dr. Parmatma Sharan has recently published 
under the caption Persian documents 231 news-letters of the 
eighteenth century under the auspices of the National Archives 
of India and the Delhi University (Bombay, 1966). 

The second category of contemporary raw but primary 
source material is inscriptions. They are mostly engraved on 
stone and scarcely оп copperplates and very rarely written in 
ink or with colour. They are generally found fixed in the walls, 
on the doors, jambs, in the niches, etc., of fortifications, gates, 
masjids, dargahs, idgahs, maqbaras, graves, ashurkhanas, sarais, 
wells, cisterns, dams and a host of other structures, А majority 
of them are in Persian; but a few are in Arabic and rarely in 
Urdu. They shed very little direct light оп the happenings in 
history. They refer only to the erection of particular structures, 
giving the dates and the regimes of Sultans and emperors during 
which the structures were constructed and the names of persons 
who were directly or indirectly responsible for the building of 
those structures. But as they help to determine the exact 
durations of the regimes of Sultans, emperors, their officers, etc., 
to construct correct genealogies and to ascertain religious, social 
and other particulars of persons referred to in them, they have 
some value as historical source-material. They have been publi- 
shed in a number of journals, such as Indian Antiquary, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bombay and above all in Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica or in 
the ‘Arabic and Persian supplement’ to Epigraphia Indica as it is’ 
now called. Besides these journals there are some books, such 
as Bijapur Inscriptions by Dr. Nazim?* and another book on 
practically the same subject Glories of Bijapur by Dr. B. 
D. Verma. 

There is a third category of contemporary raw but primary 
source-material in the shape of coins. I shall say а few words 
about them without going into details. Coins of the Delhi 
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Sultans, Mughal regime, Dahmani and its offshoot Sultanates, 
Maratha period are found in large numbers in Maharashtra. 
Much work has been done on the coins of the Delhi and Bahmani 
Sultanates ; but the coins of the offshoot dynasties and some 
other dynasties as well as those of Maratha rulers have practically 
remained unstudied. In the Shivaji period Mughal, Adilshahi 
and Nizamshahi coins were already current. But Shivaji's coins 
and coins of the European companies and powers were new 
additions to the currency of the period. Besides these, coins of 
Hindu and Muslim dynasties, both indigenous Indian and foreign, 
were also accepted for their bullion value. Thus there were 
hundreds of varieties of coins current in that period. They 
were of gold, silver and copper. Billon, potin and lead had 
fallen into disuse in this period. Mughal gold coins were called 
muhars, siver coins were termed as ashrafis or rupees with their 
smaller denominations up to one anna piece and copper coins 
were known as dams or faluses. They were minted at various 
places, about three hundred in number, and bore a variety of 
legends. Though not quite successful, there was certainly an 
effort to maintain. particular standards in weight and purity of 
metal in the earlier Mughal regimes. 


Adilshahi gold coins and its smaller denominations bore the 
Hindu names Лола, pratapa, dharana, chavala, duvala and роја 
or bela, Besides these a big gold mavarasa made up of 
nine honas was occasionally met with. Though rare there were 
silver ћопаз also. Itis not known whether they had smaller deno- 
minations. But there should have been, I believe. In addition 
to these silver honas, the most popular silver coin current 
especially in the Konkan was called lari. Tt resembled a small 
fork or a hair-pin. They were minted at Dabhol and Choul and 
some were imported from Basra and Ormuz They were, there- 
fore, termed as lari Dabkoli, Chouli, Hurmuzi, Basri and so on. 
Copper coins were called rugas, jitals, visas, tiruka, shashgani 
and so on. Only copper coins of the Nizamshahi dynasty have 
come to light as yet. 

Shivaji the great, had indeed struck gold coins called 
Shivarai hona and copper coins termed simply Shivarai. His 
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honas have become quite rare, but Shivarais are quite common 
as they were imitated in the Peshwa period also. Both the coins 
had the same legend; Shri Raja Siva on the obverse and 
Chhatrapati on the reverse. 

As there were so many varieties in the coins current in the 
mediaeval period, the problem of exchange had become a com- 
plicated one. Values were always changing and every govern- 
ment had to engage a very large staff for examining and 
evaluating coins that came to the treasury in the revenue and 
other collections. They were called parkhis, potdars, sarpotdars, 
ete. The value of a hona ranged from two to three and three- 
fourth Alamgiri rupees and it weighed nearly 33 grains per piece, 
and rupee went by three to three and a half laris. There was 
still one more coin which it is said had no physical existence or 
which it is said was only a coin of account in other words. It 
was called takka which is a corruption of the Sanskrit word 
tanka. Forty-eight jitals or rugas made опе takka ; but its 
exchange rate with a hona varied as per the variety of the Лола. 

Like inscriptions they help to construct accurate genealogies 
and to fix up tentative duration periods of regimes because of 
there being posthumous coins also and go a long way in assisting 
to trace the history of the currency of the period. They are, 
therefore, useful for history. 

Journals useful for inscriptions also deal with coins and 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal used to have a 
numismatic Supplement for a number of years. Since 1939 the 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, devoted to 
numismatics only is being published. Catalogues of Indian 
coins deposited in several museums in India and abroad are the 
most useful works of source material on numismatics and 
history of the period. But there is not a single work wholly 
and solely devoted to coinage and currency of the Maratha period. 
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THE LEGAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MONEY- 
LENDING IN MAHARASHTRA IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ITS ANCIENT AND 
MODERN PARALLELS 


УІЈАІ GOVIND 
(Indian. National Science Academy, Calcutta) 


Since time immemorial attempts have been made at all the stages 
of human civilization to formülate and adapt manifold laws con- 
genial to their needs and requirements." It was the socio-economic 
and politico-religious necessities of both the men and the society 
which gave birth to all those laws which bind them to live with | 
peace and harmony. In fact the history of Indian jurisprudence 
teaches us that our present laws of money-lending, popularly 
known аз ‘Debt Laws’, did not come to us in а day, but are the 
result and expression of the accumulated experiences of the ages. 

Ghosh? observed that "indeed, all laws may be said to be a 
compromise of the past and the present". АП the procedural 
laws relating to money-lending practices in fact emanated from 
our ancient traditional practices which our ancient law-givers 
prescribed in their different legal works, i.e., Manu-Smriti, 
Narada-Smviti, Brihaspati-Smriti, S ukranitisara and Gautama- 
Dharmasastra, etc. These anterior sources corroborated the 
practice of money-lending which was prevalent in Maharashtra 
in the seventeenth century. 


The available official and non-official documents throwing 
light on the practice of Maharashtra money-lending during the 
seventeenth century also mark a striking similarity with our 
existing modern debt laws and Transfer of Property Act, which 
no doubt safeguarded the money-lenders and debtors and thereby 
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enlarged the scope of the existing debt laws. 

The concept of money-lending occupies a significant place 
in the socio-economic history of Maharashtra. It existed in 
India much long before the Gupta period. But during the 
Gupta period the Smriti literature formulated systematically the: 
legal procedures and laws for money-lending which was 
widely practiced in ancient India. Since ancient times money- 
lending was primarily associated with two-fold objectives. 
Firstly, to lend money to the deserving parties during times 
of distress for augmenting their business, trade and industries, 
and secondly, to acquire wealth by the class of money-lenders 
by means of charging a reasonable interest on the loaned 
money. Thus, Manusmriti and Gautamasastra rightly testify* 
that money-lending was among the seven modes of acquiring 
wealth. 

But before dealing at length with the salient features of the 
practice of money-lending in Maharashtra, it would be essential 
to have a birds-eye view on its historical background with the 
objective to indicate the continuation, discontinuation and even 
additions of particular laws and procedures relating to money- 
lending practices. This would help us in tracing out the evolu- 
tion of various money-lending laws right from ancient times 
down to the present day. 

Our ancient Jurists or lawgivers were conscious enough in 
formulating numerous laws for lending money at reasonable 
interests ; the relationship between the debtors and creditors ; 
specific conditions for the return of loan ; return of loan by easy 
instalment ; nature of contract ; the legal, moral and the econo- 
mic justification of the mode of realization of the loan and 
the interest charged on the principal amount5 Later on, during 
the Gupta period the wealth acquired by money-lending was 
termed ‘spotted wealth or black-money' which clearly suggests 
that the profession of money-lending was deemed as a derogatory 
one. Further at a much more later date, аз Sukracharya 
rightly testifies, the community of money-lenders played а 
vital role in the socio-economic condition of the state and hence 
they enjoyed much autonomy in framing and executing diffe- 
rent money-lending laws, best suited to their interests and 
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conveniences. Equally strange is a phenomenon to notice that 
normally the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas remained outside 
the community of money-lenders, but in exceptional cases they 
were also permitted to lend money. Тһе only exceptional condi- 
tion was that they could lend money to the debtors only during 
times of distress at a nominal interest and not like the 
Sudras and Vaisyas, who were free to charge the interest at 
their own free will. This indicates a great deal of disparities 
in the privileges of the groups, one dominated by the Sudras and 
the Vaisyas and the other by the Brahmins and the Kshatriyas. 
This further suggests that the profession of money-lending in 
ancient times was only monopolised by the Sudras and the 
Vaisyas.® This traditional practice of money-lending was 
prevalent throughout India with a few modifications in their 
laws and procedures. In Maharashtra too, the evidence on 
record indicates the continuation of such practice and predo- 
minance of money-lending laws and procedures even during the 
seventeenth century. It is recorded that due to the absence of 
guilds or any other institutions for running this lucrative 
business in Maharashtra in the seventeenth century, the indigen- 
ous private bankers, like private landlords and local hereditary 
officers, tried to boost up the money-lending business." 


In Maharashtra, the landlords and local hereditary officers 
who were mainly concerned for running the money-lending 
business were in fact empowered to frame their own rules in 
their self-interest. They were also given ample liberty to deal 
with the business either singly or jointly." This gives a clue to 
the fact that probably the terms and conditions for money- 
lending to the debtors were purely of an arbitrary nature, which 
were dictated by the creditors so as to serve their best monetary 
and legal interests. It is not clear from the records whether 
such landlords or local hereditary officers belonged to the Sudra 
or Vaisya class. Further, sanctioning the loans on humanitarian 
grounds without charging any interest from the debtor was 
totally absent in those days. Corroborating such a feature, 
Sukranitisara?! enjoins that the creditors were given much 
liberty to frame their own laws, and own terms and conditions 
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suitable to their monetary benefits and requirements. Even 
the concept of joint or single money-lending system was also 
corroborated by our ancient law-givers.^ The anterior sources 
thus suggest the continuation of this traditional practice even 
as late as the seventeenth century in Maharashtra. 

ТЕ should be borne in mind that the legal status of the 
different laws. and procedures associated with the practice of 
money-lending since ancient times down to the seventeenth 
century was purely of a 'traditional nature’. This is amplified 
by the fact that Brihaspati** recommended that it is by the local 
custom that both the loan and its recovery should be regulated. 
In determining the changes in the continuation of such tradi- 
tional practice, the economic condition of the state always played 
a vital role. This leads to the modifications and formulation of 
a few fresh legal procedures and laws in the practice of money- 
lending. 

It would not be out of place to highlight the legal signi- 
ficance of different money-lending laws, practices and procedures 
which were prevalent in Maharashtra during the seventeenth 
century. 


Written. Contract 


The first legal binding for materialising any legal debt 
contract between the creditors and the debtors was governed by 
the formal acceptance of both the parties in writing in the 
presence of witnesses and the proper attestation by them. 
Тһиз, a contract when put into black and white was considered 
as a legal document which explicitly envisages the different terms 
and conditions relating to the interest, recovery of the loan and 
the attachment of property or assets on the default of payment 
of the loan wihin a stipulated time. Such money-lending con- 
tract documents in Maharashtra were called by different^ names 
like KARJA PATRA, KARJA KATBA, KARJA ROKHA and KARIYA 
KHAT, In ancient times such money-lending contract documents 
were technically known аз BANDHA.5 Unlike the ancient concept 
the contract documents were of much legal significance as they 
fulfilled all the legal and procedural formalities between the debtors 
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(DHAMAKS) and the creditors (RINKE) by furnishing the speci- 
fed terms and conditions and details like the names of the 
debtors and the creditors; the principal rate of interest; the 
purpose of loan ; the limitation of the period to which the loan 
was extended and the legal penalties on the default of the 
repayment of the loan along with the agreed interest on the 
principal.amount within the stipulated time’ limit. АП these 
provisions of the contract documents were of much legal signi- 
ficance by which the creditors were given ample зитеђу of the 
realization of their loans from the debtors. Further, their signi- 
ficance can also be well documented by our ancient law-givers,”” 
who frequently refer to the bond agreements written between 
the debtors and the creditors by paying an agreed interest on the 
principal money within the agreed time limit and the conse- 
quences and the legal rights and the benefits of the creditors ; 
punishments or conditions on the default in the repayment of 
the loan by the debtors. Thus here we find ап intereseting 
conceptual resemblance between our ancient and the seventeenth 
century prevalent practices of money-lending in Maharashtra. 


Surety 


The second interesting legally binding feature of money- 
lending practices in Maharashtra was associated with the 
practice of taking surety against the loaned-amount, which 
affords much legal significance to the money-lending transactions 
on the one hand and gives sufficient legal claims and rights to 
the creditors for the realization of their invested money-loans 
from the debtors, on the other. In Maharashtra during the 
seventeenth century the surety popularly known as Kulkarni 
was taken only in the exceptional cases. In such money- 
lending transactions where surety was involved the name of the 
surety was specifically recorded.'* In one of the cases 
Desh Kulkarni lent money to the cultivators whose Kulkarni or 
surety of the village to which the cultivators belonged was taken 
as a legally binding condition imposed by the creditor upon the 
debtors for the recovery of his loan in the money-lending contract 
transaction. 
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The legal significance of this feature of surety, as prevalent 
in Maharashtra, is also corroborated by our ancient legal texts,?? 
which recommended that a creditor should neither lend money 
without having first secured a pledge of adequate value or a 
deposit or a trustworthy security nor without a bond written by 
the debtor himself. This practice is prevalent in a modified 
form even today. Our modern Banking credit system is still 
associated with different types ‘of sureties required necessary for 
money-lending transactions. 


Attestation 


The third interesting legal formality for a valid money- 
lending contract transaction was the proper attestation of the 
contract documents by witnesses. As regards the number of 
witnesses in this regard, there was no hard and fast rule. But 
the evidence on record shows that their number ranges 
between 2 and 9 depending on the nature of the property 
involved for the surety purposes in апу money-lending 
contract. 


Types of Money-lending Documents 


The money-lending gontract documents were invariably of 
two principal types : 

Firstly, the ordinary contract documents in which the proper 
attestation of the contract deal was taken either from the 
two witnesses known аз Patil and . Kulkarni or somebody 
else from the village concerned to which the debtors 
belonged.** 

Secondly, the Miras Inam contract documents in which the 
prerequisites of the debtors were attached by the creditors 
in the contract transactions. This document was legally 
required for its proper attestation by a large number of 
witnesses. In some cases their number even became more 
than eight.?* 


ТЕ is to be noted that all these legal procedures have also 
been corroborated by our ancient law-givers. According to 
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Narada and Brihaspati, although the money-lending contracts 
were superior to the witnesses, even ‘then the witnesses were 
required in the credit system and their categories too were quite 
exhaustive on the loan and other transactions.** 

The concept of Miras Inam type of loans attaching the 
prerequisites of the debtors by the creditors has also been legally 
permissible according to our ancient law-givers. Brihaspati 
and Narada prefer to name the- prerequisites of the debtors 
as a surety which legally binds the debtor in the repayment of 
the loan within the stipulated period. 

It is not clear. from the available records whether the 
written documents were considered superior to the witnesses in 
Maharashtra during the seventeenth century like our ancient 
practice. But since our ancient law-givers recognized the legal 
superiority of the written documents and their attestation by the 
witnesses, it can be inferrred that this ancient practice also 
assumed much legal significance in Maharashtra in the seventeenth 
century. According to our ancient practices which ` suggest 
that if the contract document was effaced, stolen, or torn or 
lost or badly written, or damaged, its duplicate was preferred. 
But it is surprising to point out that we do not find any evidence 
of the continuation of this practice in Maharashtra during the 
seventeenth century. The reasons for the discontinuation of such 
an important practice in Maharashtra are yet to be searched for. 

Another significant feature of the Miras money-lending 
contract documents lies in the fact that a notice was served by 
the creditors to all those persons who were associated with the 
prerequisites of the debtors with a view to protecting the 
creditors from further legal complications or litigations. Before 
the Miras documents were signed, this was treated as a signi- 
ficant legal procedure which guaranteed the creditor from future 
disputes arising out of the deal. The purpose of this notice 
was to seek the formal acceptance by all the heirs of the creditor's 
claims on the holdings with which the debtor was either wholly or 
partially associated. Тһе Miras type of contract deal safeguarded 
the rights and privileges of the creditors upon the debtors. As 
regards other procedures, it is very essential in the Miras type 
of loan-contracts that the documents should be signed by the 
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debtor in his own handwriting and furnishing a declaration that 
the debtor had willingly accepted the terms and conditions of 
the contract, as dictated by the creditors, without any internal 
or external pressure. 

ТЕ can be observed that the concepts of issuing notices and 
of getting the signature of the debtor without апу pressure, are 
new additions in the practice of money-lending in Maharashtra 
during the seventeenth century. And hence, curiously enough, our 
ancient law-givers are absolutely silent in this regard. But it 
is quite significant to point out that our present debt laws duly 
corroborate these seventeenth century concepts. It is clear that 
our modern debt laws gathered such legal procedures from, our 
past practices which were prevalent in Maharashtra during the 
seventeenth century. But our present debt laws associated with 
the realization of debt secured against the joint hold or hired 
property, both immoveable or moveable (i.e. prerequisites), by 
way of mortgaging the property against a loan given to the 
debtor by the creditor, bear a close resemblance with the money- 
lending of the seventeenth century Maharashtra. 

It appears that the word Miras is the prototype of modern 
term mortgage due to twofold grounds. Firstly, due to the 
nomenclature basis and secondly, due to the close similarity in 
the legal significance of the laws of Miras with the modern 
practice of mortgage as stipulated in the sections 58 and 59 of 
the Transfer of Property Act. Both Miras and Mortgage 
appear to be identical. Тһе legal jurisdiction of the seventeenth 
century concept of Miras which was associated with the attach- 
ment of the prerequisites of the debtors unmistakably demonstra- 
ted a striking resemblance with our existing modern practice of 
mortgage. In the modern legal works the concept of mortgage 
is said to have been prevalent in U. P., Bombay, West Bengal 
and Madras and it is a strange fact to point out that in all these 
states it has been called by the following different names. 


Simple Mortgages and their Names : 


A : Uttar Pradesh—Bye-bil wafer ; Rehan, Arh, Mustagraq. 
В: Bombay—TARAN GAHEN Or ZAZAR GAHEN, 
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C : Bengal—Bhandhakikut ; Khan khalasi ; Bandhakaman ; 
Bhangabandak ; Khatkabla ; or By-Bilwafer. 

D : Madras—purisTA BHANDAKA Or ADAIMANS PATTNAM ОГ 
TONAKA Or PANAYAM ; MUDDSTA KRIYAM ; 
DIGGUBHOGYAM ; SWADHIN; AEHAMANAM ; 
OTTI; КАМОМ. 

It is not clear from the above noted different names connot- 
ing the widely prevalent concepts of mortgage whether these 
different names indicated various types of mortgages or these 
names were the by-products of the regional colloquial variations. 
ТЕ is very clear that such names were not known in Maharashtra 
during the seventeenth century, although some of the names like 
Bandaki were fairly known and popular in the form of, Bandaga 
in ancient India. But the possibility that these different names 
indicate various types of mortgages in the money-lending trans- 
actions during the present times cannot altogether be ruled out. 
However, the subject is open for further probe and investigation. 


The modern Transfer of Property Act refers to the four 
kinds of Mortgages of Property which are associated with 
the 'pledge' settlement between the Debtors and the Creditors. It 
is interesting to point out that these four types of ‘pledges’ 
are technically known as bandha or Bandhaka, which has been 
testified by our ancient legal treatises like Brihaspati Smriti. 
According to Brihaspati, the term ‘pledge’ was used to denote the 
moveable or immoveable properties to be kept only or to be used, 
to be released at any time or limited as to бте; and it should be 
stated in writing ог stipulated orally before witnesses.?? 

Thus it can be rightly concluded that the seventeenth 
century concept of Miras as prevalent in Maharashtra was a true 
replica of our modern practice of mortgages with slight modifica- 
tions. It is also identical with our ancient concept of surety 
which was either given against a fixed deposit or against the 
acquired property. Thus we notice very little conceptual difference 
on its theoretical side, but on its practical side we do find some 
innovations and alterations. 
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Types of Money-Loans and their Legal Significance 


The available sources reveal that different kinds of money 
loans, each envisaging their definite purposes, were given to the 
debtors by the creditors. They can be classified under the 
following four heads : 


A. Loans for Domestic Purposes 


Loans were generally given in cash to the debtors for 
their domestic purposes on account of natural calamity, etc., 
and such loans were repayable as per contract or agreement 
immediately after the expiry of the harvest time. In 
exceptional cases loans were also given in kind to the 
debtors." It is interesting to point out here that the 
practice of extending loans in kind, like that in Maharashtra 
in the seventeenth century, bears both ancient and modern 
parallels. In ancient times the interest оп gold when taken 
on loan grows to twice, the loan of grain grows to thrice and 
loans on clothes to four times. Hence we do have an 
ancient parallel but certainly not any modern parallel in this 
regard. With the exception of mortgage practices, the 
sureties in the form of kind or cash were kept reserved for 
the repayment of the loan. It is also not clear from the 
available evidences whether the loans extended to debtors 
in kind were repayable in kind only or alternatively there 
was any possibility of their repayment in cash only. The 
answer is yet to be searched for. 


B. Loans for Ransom Purposes 


Loans were also given to the debtors by the creditors 
for ransom purposes in Maharashtra during the seven- 
teenth century. Although Maharashtra had enjoyed the 
privilege of having a stern king like Shivaji the Great, yet 
the state was not immune from such nefarious activities 
associated with the demand of ransom by a group of 
undesirable elements, who were notorious for their vandalism 
in those days. In this connection the available records refer 
to two such cases. The first case refers to one Siddi Khan 
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who raided Rajpur and carried with him some members of 
the Kunba family. Тһе Kunbi requested one Shenvi to 
stand surety for him for Rs. 10.00 as he had to pay that 
much amount to the Khan for securing the release of his 
people. In another famous case of Afzal Khan, two 
persons known as B. N. Nimbalkar and S. M. Nimbalkar 
had jointly borrowed 60.000 hons from two money-lenders 
of Malawadi to pay a ransom to Afzal Khan who 
arrested В. М, Nimbalker as an ally of Shivaji. But when 
Nimbalkar pleaded ignorance, Afzal Khan somehow or 
other agreed to release him after getting the surety from 
Naikji Raje Pandhare.?? 


С: Loans for Defraying Litigation Expenses 


Loans were given to the debtors for defraying the 
expenses of the litigations arising out of disputes over 
land. In this connection the case of Deshmukh Kulkarni 
and others is worthy of mention-^* 


D. Loans for Market Establishments 


In a few cases loans for the establishment of markets 
were given to the debtors. But such a practice was generally 
uncommon in Maharashtra during the seventeenth century. 


There is no direct evidence to show that the loans were 
given to the debtors for achieving any commercial or profiteering 
gains. But we do have a few indirect evidences which indicate 
the prevalence of such profiteering practices. For instance, 
Adhyapatra, a contemporary treatise on Maratha polity, testifies 
that the ‘Sahukars’ were not the ordinary money lenders but 
rather they were the financiers who could enrich the state by 
helping it in establishing a prosperous Market within the state.** 
This furnishes some evidence that both the state and petty 
shopkeepers must be borrowing money either from the Landlords, 
Sahukars or Seths, who might have been their wholesale 
suppliers as well. 

The above four kinds of loans given to the debtors reveal 
beyond doubt that the practice of money-lending was not 
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developed as a full fledged profiteering business in Maharashtra 
during the seventeenth century. 


Interests on Loans and their Legal Significance 


Аз it has been already pointed out, the fixation of reason- 
able interests on the principal amounts given on loan to 
the debtors by the creditors is an important condition of the 
money-lending contracts. The money-lending contracts for 
achieving the agreeable purposes in the seventeenth century in 
Maharashtra explicitly refer to the tenure ranging between six 
to twelve months period within which the debtors were supposed 
to repay the debts to the creditors along with the agreed interest 
on the principal amount.%* It can be pointed out that we do not 
have any such fixed tenure for the repayment of the loan both 
in our ancient and modern practices of money-lending. 

Further, it is recorded that the practice of money-lending 
contracts for litigation purposes within the stipulated tenure 
for the repayment of the entire loan was extendable to the period 
of five years." It was chiefly due to the fact that unlike our 
modern Revenue cases the litigation cases in the seventeenth 
century Maharashtra were not settled generally before five 
years, This practice of Maharashtra too is also conspicuous by 
its absence both in ancient as well as in modern debt practices. 
We have contract loans which permit any one to make contract 
suitable to any tenure of the repayment of any loan. 

Another significant feature of the fixation of interest on the 
money-lending in Maharashtra during the seventeenth century 
was in terms of the monthly payment of interest on the principal 
amount and not in terms of our annual interest which was 
prevalent both in ancient India and which is still prevalent in 
our existing banking rules. The available records of Maha- 
rashtra reveal that if the loan was taken in terms of rupees then 
its interests should also be fixed in terms of per hundred rupees 
per month, but.when it was in terms of hons then the rate 
should be fixed in terms of Takas or rukkas per hons per month.^? 

Our ancient law-givers duly testify to the practice of the 
realization of the monthly interest on the principal loaned 
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money. The normal rate of interest as laid down by Narada 
and Brihaspati (Narada, 1. 99 ; Brihaspati, X. 22 ; Arthasastra, 
ІП. XI) is 13% per annum. This is corroborated by the 
earlier law-givers, and probably applies to the secured loans 
(Manu, УШ. 140; Vasistha, 11. 51; Gautama, XII. 29 and 
Yajnavalkya ЇЇ. 37). But so far as the unsecured loans, i.e., 
loans without any security, are concerned the following rate of 
interest was recommended by our ancient law-givers (Narada, 
I. 100) : | 


1. Priestly class 
(Brahmanas) — 2% p.m. = 2496 per annum. 
2. Military class 
(Kshatriyas) — 376 p.m. — 36% , > 
3. Industrial class 
(Vaisyas) — 4% p.m. = 48% „ » 
4. Agricultural and 
labour class (Sudras) — 5% p.m. = 60% „ За 


This is also evidenced by earlier law-givers (Manu, үш. 142; 
Vishnu., VI. 2 ; Yaj., П. 37 and Vasistha, П. 48). 

According to Ману? such а high percentage of interest was 
charged only in those cases where no surety was given in any 
contract. This can be the only reasonable explanation of this dis- 
crepancy. 

Keeping the ancient rate of interest in the background it is 
very strange to point out that owing to the paucity of the records 
it is very difficult to show the different rates of interest charged 
from the four existing classes of the society in Maharashtra in 
the seventeenth century: Maity holds that the rate of interest 
varied between the prevailing four classes in northern India 
in ancient times. It can, therefore, be surmised that such a 
practice might have been continued uninterruptedly in Maha- 
rashtra in the seventeenth century. At the same time there is 
no valid ground for suddenly dropping out such a significant 
practice in Maharashtra in the seventeenth century. We also 
fnd an indirect evidence which suggests that some kind of 
distinction was made on the basis of the status of the debtor. 
According to Kulkarni, “the underlying idea behind this 
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practice was the consideration of the solvency of the debtor 
rather than his position in the society". This cam be testified 
by the fact that the rate of interest in Maharashtra was 
primarily fixed partly on the nature of the loan transaction and 
partly on the status of the party concerned. There is evidence 
to show that the rate of interest was raised up to 37396 per 
annum,“ ie, slightly higher than 3% p.m. in one case and as 
much as to 60% per annum, i.e., 5% p.m. Both these figures 
of interest are corroborated fully with our ancient rates of 
interest. 

- The available sources on the history of Maharashtra during 
the seventeenth century cited three cases? which help us in 
reconstructing the rate of interest which was generally charged 
on the principal amount. 

Case No. 1: Ап oilman paid 1/32th of a hon, ie., 
one Pala as the rate of interest per hon per month, ie. 
374% per annum. 

Case No. 2: Вај Nath Nimbalkar borrowed 60,000 
hons for paying ransom to Afzal Khan for a period of one 
month, the annual rate of interest per hundred hons comes 
to 60%. per annum. 

Case No. 3: ln another“ case 10% was fixed as 
the interest rate for one month, failing which the rate 
would be increased to the additional 446 per month for the 
next month. This indicates that the system of compound 
interest was also prevalent in Maharashtra during the seven- 
teenth century. 

So far as the rate of interest in the transaction contracts 
in kind is concerned, it can be pointed out that 5006 interest 
was charged from the cultivators or agriculturers for a maximum 
period of six months. By this practice the creditor gets. the 
double share and the debtor had to pay the double of the kind 
received from the creditor.“ This practice has also been corrobo- 
rated by Narada'? who holds that a loan of gold may grow to 
twice the principal amount. Besides cloth and the base metals also 
grow to thrice; grains, edible plants, cattle and wool grow 
to four times ; salt, oil and spirit grow to eight times. But it is 
very strange to point out that except the principle of 50% interest, 
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the rest of the principle of 3, 4 and 8 times of the kind loans were 
not practised in Maharashtra during the seventeenth century. 
In ancient India the earlier law-givers like Gautama and Manu 
specify a limitation over the accumulation of the principal 
money in terms of interest (1.е., interest сап grow maximum up 
to the equal of the principal sum). But later on it was relaxed. 
This practice too was absent in seventeenth century Maharashtra.* 
We have to investigate whether such concepts and practices 
were lost in Maharashtra and if so what was the reason for 
that or whether due to the paucity of the sources such a practice 
could not be traced out in Maharashtra during the period under 
issue. All these facts are yet to be searched for. 

There is probably a single instance in the economic history 
of Maharashtra which bespeaks the fact that loan was not 
taken for any fixed period. The condition of tenure of loan 
was relaxed by the creditor and in such cases the interest of the 
first month seems to have been much higher than for the subsequent 
months." 

ТЕ would be of interest to indicate that in general cases such 
provisions were not sanctioned by the ancient and modern 
Indian debt laws. In ancient Indian debt practices a single 
instance can be cited which is associated with giving a loan to 
a friend by a friend. In such cases the ancient texts prescribed 
that even the interest and the tenure of repayment of loan were 
not taken into consideration on moral grounds. s It seems 
that such contracts were done orally with the mutual constent of 
both the parties. However, we find the prevalence of such 
practices even today but that too under oral: and mutual under- 
standing. 


The Instalment System of the Repayment of Loans 
and its Salient Features 


The records of the Peshwa testify that a part of Miras along 
with the prerequisites attached to it was paid by the debtor in 
lieu of the due interest on the principal amount. The principal 
amount was paid by easy instalments.!® The records reveal a 
few such instances. A Kulkarni borrowed 150 hons from a 
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money-lender on the condition that he would repay the principal 
amount in sixty years at the rate of 25 hons annually апа for 
the repayment of the interest due on the principal amount he 
conferred half of his Kulkarni and Yostishi-watan along with 
some prerequisites to the creditor. Не did so because he realised 
fully that by risking his Kulkarni, etc, he would pay much 
less than the total prevalent rate of 4% per month. Likewise 
there were many such cases recorded in the contemporary Maratha 
sources." This instalment system was reciprocally beneficial 
both to the creditors and to the debtors. The creditor avails the 
surety of his amount and gets himself quite free from the risk 
of the non-payment of the money he lends, while the debtor 
by taking such a little risk had to pay less interest proportion- 
ately: than what was usually practised in those days, 1.е., 4% per 
month (ie, 48% per annum). 

It is to be noted that the practice of the repayment of the 
loan by easy instalments was prevalent in ancient India and it 
was legally sanctioned by the ancient law-givers like Narada 
and Brihaspati. 

The foregoing account thus reveals beyond апу reasonable 
doubts that in Maharashtra in the seventeenth century several 
legally acceptable limitations were imposed on the debtors by the 
creditors which were by and large the continuation of the 
ancient money-lending practices. Тһе attachment of debtors' 
prerequisites in default of the repayment of the interest on the 
principal money within the stipulated time period ; the repay- 
ment of the penalty by the debtors as per agreement within the 
stipulated time ;5? the mortgage of property or surety system,” 
the obligation of the witnesses on the debtors in the money-lend- 
ing transactions ; and lastly, the practice of payment of the 
double of the principal loaned money in default of the terms of 
the agreement,5* were some of the notable features of the money- 
lending practices in Maharashtra in the seventeenth century. 


The repayment of loan was considered as a moral obligation 
on the part of witnesses which was held in high esteem in 
Maharashtra in the seventeenth century. The non-payment of 
loan was equated with the killing of а cow.*? It is very strange 
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to notice that the ancient literature is silent on this point and 
even today this concept is not heard of, although, the moral 
obligation of the repayment of loan is shown by severe punish- 
ment that awaits a defaulter in future life." This notion is 
still prevalent among the older sections of the village communi- 
ties of India. 


State as a Money-Lending Agency 


"The evidence throwing light on the state loans seems to be 
rather scanty, which gives clue to the fact that unlike ancient 
Indian practices, the State had played a very negligible role.in the 
seventeenth century money-lending practices of Maharashtra: 
The stray evidences, of course, refer to a few extreme circum- 
stances which provoked the state to intervene in the matter. One 
such instance deserves mention. The State interfered in the 
matter of the award of the Tagai loans to the agriculturers, ЈЕ 
was an interest-free loan sanctioned by Maharaja Shivaji the 
great, in one of his farmans issued to the Subedar of 
Prabhanvali in Konkan. As per stipulated condition it was 
repayable on the concurrence of the cultivators on easy 
instalment basis: This is one of the hallmarks of Shivaji’s 
benevolent state policy and an exceptional evidence in the history 
of money-lending practices in India. 

It is not clear from the scanty records whether in the 
seventeenth century Maharashtra the state used to take loans 
from the private merchants or money-lenders for state pur- 
poses. In case the State took loans, what were the legal terms 
and conditions ? Whether the State accepted the terms dictated by 
the creditors unscrupulously ? Or whether the State was 
allowed to repay the debt in terms of Varats, etc. ? These 
are a few unanswered aspects which are still open for further 
study and reasearch. 

Again due to the paucity of material, it is very difficult 
to throw light on the nature of the legal protection which was 
usually permissible by the State both to the creditors and to the 
debtors. It can be surmised that probably the village Punchayats 
gave verdicts in the Revenue cases. 
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Legal Significance ој Varats in the Money-Lending 
Transactions 


Varat is an order to the treasury to pay the sum to the bearer 
like our modern bank draft or ancient hundies. It appears to be 
a true replica of our modern concept of the Bill of exchange. 
In the reign of Shivaji the salary of the staff attached with the 
king was paid through Varats.°° Even the English merchants 
were paid by Varats in the reign of Shivaji." But since 
the English merchants considered Varats as an uncertain money 
they mostly preferred to cash them in silver coin in their 
business dealings." In order to cash the Varats in silver coins 
conveniently, the evidence on record shows that the English 
merchants took help from the brokers, which is indicative of the 
fact that the class of brokers received official patronage from 
the East India Company. This is one of the seventeenth century 
developments and hence we do not have any such parallel in 
ancient India. But the practice of illegitimately cashing the 
foreign currency through the brokers is widely prevalent in 
modern India. Even in the matter of money-lending in modern 
India, the community of the brokers is playing a vital role. 

Thus, historically speaking the indigenous money-lending 
communities were the main source for meeting the financial re- 
quirements of the needy individuals. The foregoing account 
leads to the following conclusions, 

l. That in Maharashtra no institution ever ran the 
money-lending business in the seventeenth century. It was 
run by the private landlords and local hereditary officers 
either singly or jointly. This is corroborated by the ancient 
law-givers. Today we have a number of private and govern- 
ment bodies for promoting better and speedy money-lending 
facilities, 

2. That the landlords and officers arbitrarily dictated 
their own terms and conditions for the money-lending trans- 
actions, legally binding upon the debtors. That is why we 
notice the variations in the rates of interest chargeable on the 
principal amount. This practice has also been corroborated 
by the Sukranitisara. But today much modifications and 
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additions have been made in this regard. 

3. That the legal status of the different procedural laws 
in money-lending practice in Maharashtra in the seventeenth 
century was purely of a traditional nature. This is also 
testified by the ancient law-givers. But today the debt laws 
are purely of a legal nature. 

4. That the formalities of a ‘written contract’ signed by 
the debtor and attested by one or more than one witnesses ; 
the rate of interest; the time limit of the transaction ; 
nature of the contract; mode of realization of money; 
the surety concept; the attachment of prerequisites ; 
the concept of Varats and penalty in default of timely. 
repayment, etc., etc., were all combined together to afford 
a legal basis to the practice of money-lending in Maharashtra 
during the seventeenth century. We do find many ancient 
and modern parallels of the seventeenth century money 
lending practices, with slight modifications and additions. 

5. That the Miras type of loans attaching the pre- 
requisites of the debtors in the seventeenth century bears a 
close similarity to the concept of the mortgage of property 
against the non-payment of the debt as laid down in the legal 
statutes of the modern Transfer of Property Acts. Although 
traditionally speaking, such concepts were known and practised 
in ancient India, today the laws of mortgage and the asso- 

„ciated debt laws are of a very complicated nature and they 
are also quite comprehensive in their scope. 

6. That the practice of issuing notice to the associates 
of the debtors in case of the Miras type of loans and the 
practice of taking the signatures of both the debtors and 
the creditors without any external and internal pressure are 
some of the notable contributions in Maharashtra money 
lending practices in the seventeenth century. They were 
absent in ancient India but of course our modern debt laws 
further developed the seventeenth century concepts and 
practices. 

7. That the loans given to the debtors for domestic 
purposes in kind do not have a modern parallel but there 
is not hard and fast rule that kind loans will be returned in 
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kind and cash loans in cash only. It is not clear from the 
money-lending practice in Maharashtra whether.the loans 
extended to the debtor in kind were repayable in kind, 
or was there any option to repay the kind loans in cash ? 
The answer is yet to be searched for. 

8. That loans were given for ransom purposes; 
domestic purposes ; defraying the litigation expenses and 
also for the market establishment in Maharashtra. Our 
ancient texts only refer to the loans given for domestic 
purposes. But today loans are given for quite a large 
number of purposes. 

9. 'That there is no direct evidence to show that the 
loans were given for achieving any commercial or profiteer- 
ing business. But we do have only a few indirect evidence 
im the context of money-lending practices of Maharashtra 
which indicates that the money-lending practices were not 
fully developed as a full-fledged profiteering business. 

10. That the time limit of the repayment of loan within 
six to twelve months as one of the conditions in the money 
lending contract does not bear any ancient or modern parallel. 

11. That in case of money-lending for litigation 
purposes the time limit of the repayment of the loan 
was extendable to five years limit. Such a practice too 
was absent in ancient India and even today it is quite 
unknown. 

12. That the fixation of interest on money lending 
was in terms of monthly repayment of interest and not 
in terms of our annual interest which was prevalent in 
ancient India and even today it is also prevalent. 

13. That instalment system of the repayment of loan 
is an agreeable combination of both the ancient and the 
modern money lending practices. 

14. That unlike ancient India, State was not much 
concerned in the money lending matters. “But today the 
Central government or the State is directly concerned with 
it and the Revenue cases are settled by the Judicial depart- 
ments at the levels of Village, Lower, High and Supreme 
Courts. 
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15. That the system of compound interest was also 
prevalent in Maharashtra like that of our ancient chakra- 
viddhi concept (interest on interest; Brihaspati, X; 
Narada, 1. 103). The legal significance of this practice is 
still maintained among the money lending communities of 
modern India. 


Thus the money-lending practice in Maharashtra with all 
its procedural formalities, when corroborated by the ancient 
legal treatises and further authenticated by the existing debt 
Laws, leads us to a definite conclusion that such procedural 
formalities, in fact, recognised some ancient Indian legal formalities 
which undoubtedly bear testimony to their continuance in the 
seventeenth century. It would therefore not be ап historical 
injustice to hold that money lending laws bear a happy combi- 
nation of both the ancient and the modern debt laws. Hence 
Ghosh has rightly commented that “indeed, all laws may be said 
to be a compromise of the past and the present”. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


A.P.: Adnya Patra, ed. by G. Н. Khare and S. R. Bhide, Ch. V, 1960. 

Brihaspati : Brihaspati Smriti, ed. А. У. Rangaswami, Baroda, 1941. 

E.R.S.: English Records of Shivaji, ed. by В. С. Parayapa and р. У. 
Kale. 

Gautam ; Gautam Dharmasastra, ed. by С. S. Gokhale, Anandasrama Skt, 
series, No. 61. 

М.1.5.; Marathyanchya Itihasachi Sadhan Volume (Rajwade). 
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Modern Period 


HISTORICAL SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
AS SOURCES FOR THE HISTORY OF 
TECHNOLOGY OF MAHARASHTRA 


VIJAI Govinp 
(Indian. National Science Academy, Calcutta) 


I 


HITHERTO, the studies relating to the history of scientific ins- 
truments in particular, and their inclusion as one of the principal 
sources for the reconstruction of the history of technology in 
general, have remained, indeed, a terra incognita. In the present 
paper, therefore, am attempt has been made to highlight the 
following : 
First, to throw light on the genesis and the augmenta- 
Чоп of the manufacturing of scientific instruments in 
India during the ancient, medieval and modern periods 
with special reference to the achievements of Maharashtra ; 
Secondly, to discuss very briefly the contributions of 
individuals, museums, Government and semi-Government 
institutions of Maharashtra, in particular, and of India as 
a whole, in general, with a view to assessing the positive 
steps taken by Maharashtra for the proper cultivation and 
encouragement of the art of manufacturing scientific instru- 
ments by means of exhibiting such rich collections in the 
national and international industrial exhibitions held in 
Paris and Calcutta respectively ; 
Thirdly, to point out the steps already taken by the 
Indian National Science Academy on the recommendations 
of the International Union of the History and Philosophy 
of Science (LU.H.P.S.) for initiating studies and re- 
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searches on the Scientific instruments of historical importance 
in India ; 

Fourthly, to highlight the factors responsible for the 
non-inclusion of scientific. instruments as a source for the 
history of technology in Maharashtra; and 

Lastly, to make a fervent plea before the historians, 
museologists, archivists, and scientists to prepare a 
common intellectual platform for initiating and extending all 
possible impetus to the studies and researches on the his- 
torical scientific instruments of India. Their combined 
efforts would introduce scientific instruments as one of 
the notable sources for the history of technology which 
is admittedly new to our historians, and which will give 
them enough food for thought. At the same time it would, 
indeed, be highly exhilarating for the scientists to render 
academic justice and to give due recognition to such studies. 
If such a goal is accomplished, the historians of science 
would feel that their cherished ambition has been completely 
fulfilled. 


* * * * 


Amidst the manifold sources for reconstructing the history 
of technology of a specific culture-area within a specified time 
bracket, the study of scientific instruments of historical signi- 
ficance indeed occupies a place of paramount importance. 

Тһе scientific instruments are those instruments and appara- 
tus with which the scientists are most commonly acquainted ; 
but, it is, indeed, very strange to notice that the latter are not 
commonly familiar with the historical genesis and significance of 
these instruments. Тһе scientific instruments are all associated 
with the practical application of theoretical scientific knowledge. 
Since science is diversified into various pure and applied 
disciplines, it is, therefore, quite natural to find innumerable 
types of scientific instruments, each associated with a particular 
field of science. They belong to various scientific disciplines 
like meteorology, astronomy, acoustics, surveying, chemistry, 
pneumatics, optics, еіс. Among the meteorological instruments, 
barometers, thermometers, anemometers, sun-shine recorders, etc., 
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are important. Among the surveying and astronomical instru- 
ments, theodolites, levelling staves, parambulators, equinotical 
circles, transit instruments, telescopes, astrolabes, heliographs, 
siderostates, zenith sectors, etc, are worth mentioning. In the 
case of optical instruments, the microscopes, lenses and telescopes 
deserve special mention. 


П 


How do we come to know about the various historical 
scientific instruments ? In other words, what are our sources of 
information ? First, the Sanskrit astronomical texts refer to 
many a scientific instrument. Secondly, the memoirs, manuals 
and survey reports of the Government observatories refer to 
different surveying, astronomical and meteorological instruments 
that were used in different periods in the past. Lastly, the 
actual instruments, either defunct or functioning, deposited in 
different museums, colleges and scientific organizations, but not 
referred to in any of the secondary or primary sources, bespeak 
their historical significance. 


It would be necessary here to throw light on the genesis and 
augmentation of the manufacturing of scientific instruments in 
India during the ancient, medieval and modern periods with 
special reference to the achievements of Maharashtra. In 
ancient India scientific instruments like the Digansa Yantra (for 
finding the degree of azimuth of a planet or star), the Dhruva- 
Protala Chakrayantra (for finding degree of declination of a 
planet or star), the Yantra samrat (for finding distance from the 
meridian and the declination of a planet and star), the 
Bhittiyantra (a mural quadrant for finding the sun’s latitude), 
the Vishuvad Yantra (ie, the  Equinotical circle), the 
Phalaka Yantra (invented by Bhaskara for finding time after 
the sun rise), the Chatra Yantra (for finding altitude and 
zenith distance of the sun and the longitude of the planets), the 
Chapa Yantra, and the Sanku (Gnomon—From its shadow are 
ascertained the forms of the compass) were fairly well known. 
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All these astronomical instruments have been very profusely 
referred to in our ancient Indian astronomical texts." 


It is interesting to point out that the ancient instrument- 
making tradition continued üninterruptedly even as late as the 
early eighteenth century. The Arabs brought astrolabes with 
them to India in the medieval period. Іп the early eighteenth 
century we find that some British scientists, surveyors, and 
naturalists took a keen interest in astronomy and natural history 
and installed several astronomical and meteorological observa- 
tories, fully equipped with up-to-date British scientific instru- 
ments. We find descriptions of the latter in the Indian and 
foreign periodicals and also in the reports, manuals, and 
handbooks pertaining to these observatories. But no serious 
efforts have yet been made to recognize the historical significance 
of these instruments. It was the Mathematical Instrument Office of 
Calcutta which conceived, for the first time in the early nineteenth 
century, their real significance. They brought out several Cata- 
logues of Scientific Instruments? which, to the historians of 
science, are of great value. These old scientific instruments аге 
still preserved in different laboratories, museums and Government 
and semi-Government organizations. Quite a large number of 
them are still in working condition, and preserved in the old 
observatories at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, while many others 
are either lost or broken but preserved in a bad state in different 
colleges, observatories, museums and such other institutions. 


Maharashtra was not very much lagging behind other 
Indian provinces in manufacturing different types of scientific 
instruments with a view to attempting thorough astronomical 
surveys and meteorological investigations. What Calcutta in the 
East? Арта in the North-west Province,“ Punjab in the North’ 
and Madras in the South* had done in respect of manufacturing 
scientific instruments, Maharashtra did in Western India. И 
is interesting to note that as early as 1855 an exhibition was 
held at Madras where a weighing machine by C. V. Juggaro 
Row of Vizagapatnam and a balance by C. J. Bird were 
exhibited." А little later, in 1868, an industrial and scientific 
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exhibition was held at Agra where instruments like self- 
registering rain gauges and weighing machines were displayed.’ 
They were constructed Бу J. W. I. Watson (1862) of Madhopore 
Workshop, Angus Campbell of Roorkee College and Col. Dyas 
(1865). An industrial and scientific exhibition was held in the 
Punjab in 1864, where, according to Baden Powell's report, 
small and large clocks constructed by a native maker, astrolabes 
of the Maharaja of Kapurthala, globes, Ghatiyantra and some 
surgical instruments were exhibited. Тһе scientific instruments 
constructed in Maharashtra were exhibited for the first time in 
the Scientific and Industrial Exhibition held in Calcutta in 
1883.19 In fact, the evidence on record shows that no separate 
industrial exhibition was ever held in Maharashtra during the 
period 1855-1882. This only shows that while Maharashtra 
was very much aware of her rich potentialities in making 
scientific instruments, she was surpassed by other regions in 
holding her own industrial exhibition. 

At Bombay an astronomical and meteorological observatory 
was established in 1827." The Maharaja Takta Singh Obser- 
vatory was set up at Poona at a later date with full sets of 
scientific instruments for astronomical and meteorological investi- 
gations. The Survey of India Department was in charge of these 
observatories. These are of considerable historical significance, 
as they throw valuable light on some old scientific instruments, 
both defunct and functioning. Their proper study would 
enable us to evaluate the technological history of Maharashtra 
during the early nineteenth century. 


ПІ 


The Bombay, observatory was established іп 1827 and was 
placed under the charge of Mr. Curin, Astronomer to the East 
India Company, under whose guidance the building of the 
Observatory was constructed. Instruments here were of such a 
bad quality that Mr. Curin reported them to be unsuitable for 
astronomical purposes, and so they were sent back to London. 
Тһе observatory was for some time placed under the charge of an 
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officer in the Indian Navy. In 1835 a portion of the instru- 
ments were returned to Bombay under the charge of Professor 
Orlebar who was assigned a residence within the observatory, 
The instruments were first set up and-made use of for the 
purpose of astronomical observation in the year 1840." Іп 
1841 a magnetic and meteorological observatory was erected for 
the reception of a set of instruments intended for an observatory 
at Aden, "uniform in design with 50 or 60 others then being 
brought into existence in other parts of the world’. Later on, 
the observatory was placed under the charge of George Buist. 
Тһе observatory served as a “storehouse for all scientific instru- 
ments belonging to the Government.” Among the meteorologi- 
cal instruments of the nineteenth century barometers of all 
kinds, astronomical, optical and magnetic instruments of different 
kinds, magnetometers of different types (i.e, Watson Horizontal 
and Vertical type) inductors, and clocks of Kullberg and 
Riefler types, are worth mentioning." The makers of the 
magnetometers were M/s. Troughton and Simms of London, 
M/s. Dover Charlton of Kent, Cambridge Scientific Instru- 
ment Co., Thomas Cook and Sons of York, and Otto Toepfer 
of Potsdam, The earth inductors were constructed by Schulze 
of Potsdam, and the clocks by Victor Kullberg of London, and 
S. Riefler of Munchen, These instruments are all preserved 
in the Indian Institute of Geomagnetism at Colaba, Bombay. 
Charles Chambers reported in 1875 about several meteoro- 
logical and astronomical instruments used in the observatory.'* 
The transit instruments. were made by M/s. W. & T. Gilbert and 
а sidereal clock by Thwaites and Reed. The clock had a grid iron 
pendulum and was an excellent timekeeper. The transit instru- 
ments consisted of a five-feet telescope with 3 feet axis and 34” 
object glass. Since 1852 ship chronometers were used. Since 
June, 1867, Robihson's Anemometer occupied the top of the 
dome of the observatory, having a platform, 12 feet in diameter, 
The standard barometer was mounted in the magnetic obser- 
vatory and Osler’s rain gauge recorded the monsoon of 1866. 
Till 1841 no meteorological observations had ever taken place, 
The Royal Society then recommended that the observatory 
would be associated with the British Colonial Observatory and 
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Dr. A. B. Orlebar was made its first Director. In 1872 a set 
of photographic apparatus was added to the stock of instruments, 
Тће standard barometers and the thermometers, constructed by 
Newman, were used since 1842 in the observatory: А copper- 
made Newman's gauge was used since 1865; Osler's gauges 
were used till 1865 ; anemographs of Dr. Robinson, Robert 
Beckley, and R. W. Munro were used from 1867 onwards. In 
the Bombay Presidency there were five meteorological obser- 
vatories at Belgaum, Poona, Dessa, Kurachee, and Colaba with 
full sets of meteorological instruments. 

It is to be noted that very few of these scientific instru- 
ments can be traced to-day. Their systematic study would 
highlight the gradual evolution of the instruments themselves and 
thereby enable us to assess the actual state of technology in 
Maharashtra in the nineteenth and the early twentieth cen- 
turies. 


IV 


Since the eighteenth century the Survey of India Depart- 
ment and the Meteorological Department of the British Govern- 
ment in this country have made a systematic study of the 
astronomical and meteorological observations all over India. 
The Survey records, manuals, and reports and miscellaneous 
professional papers and G.T.S. volumes are replete with histori- 
cally valuable data on such survey operations. Colonels Blake, 
Smyth, Thuillee, Markham and above all Colonel Phillimore 
deserve real credit for their pioneering work in this field. Тһе 
instruments used in such operations were land chains, prismatic 
compass, verniers, theodolites, and levelling instruments like 
improved spirit levels, levelling staves and astronomical instru- 
ments like sextants, reflecting circles, and protractors. The 
available works profusely refer to the British as well as Indian 
makers of scientific instruments. Тһе evidence on record shows 
that even in Maharashtra the Survey of India carried out several 
operations with the help of a large number of scientific instru- 
ments, and some of these might have been the traditional scientific 
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instruments available in Maharashtra, Colonel Phillimore's monu- 
mental work is the first work of its kind which deals both, with 
the history and the constructional details of the instruments, If 
these instruments are discovered to-day they will help us in re- 
constructing the history of survey operations in India in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and also in tracing the 
development of the technology of instrument-making їп Maha- 
rashtra, 


The evidence on record shows that astronomical observa- 
tions in Bombay were made by the Portuguese sailors and the 
Jesuit missionaries as early as the seventeenth century which was 
only possible by the application of several types of astronomical 
and surveying instruments.* D'Anvill found great uncertainty 
about the geography of the West Coast,’” and he trusted very little 
the observations made by the Portuguese sailors and Jesuit 
missionaries (on the latitude of Cochin by Father Thomas 
(9° 58’) and the longitude of Goa and Surat). The traveller 
Mandelslo?! а map of whose travels is mentioned by Rennell, 
accompanied a Dutch embassy to Persia and went to India. 
Reaching Surat in 1636, he visited many places in Gujarat. 
It is said that he was instructed in the use of the astrolabe 
which he used in making observations of the latitudes and longi- 
tudes of the places found in his Journal. In the early eigh- 
teenth century Rennell found a good data on the latitude of 
Bombay (189 58 N). Sometime between 1778 and 1787 A.D. 
Captain Huddart, the Royal Admiral, carried a set of chrono- 
meters down the coast from Bombay to Anjengo, and later 
back to Bombay, by which the error of his time-keeper was 
ascertained. In the context of studies in the scientific instru- 
ments of Maharashtra the chronometers, time-keepers, astrolabes 
and other astronomical instruments profusely used in the 
geographical and other Survey operations of the middle seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries are, indeed, full of historical value, 
It would be the ardent duty of both the historians and the 
scientists to trace out such instruments first and then to collect 
data about their constructional features and historical significance. 
It has also to be ascertained whether they were brought out 
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from London or elsewhere, or manufactured in the Indian work- 
shops of Maharashtra. 

Again in 1790, Goldingham made some trustworthy obser- 
vations at Bombay, e.g., lunar observations and observations of 
meridinal altitudes, eclipses, amizuths of the sun, rise and fall 
of the tides, etc.” 

Although the reflecting instrument on the familiar principle 
of the sextant had been used by the navigators since the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, the sextant was introduced much 
later, іп the year 1757. Rennel used the astronomical quadrant 
during his journey to Роопа.° It was made of brass having 
a 20" radius, and turned horizontally upon a pointed steel axis 
about 2' long with spirit and plumb line, but as he seldom stayed 
more than one night in a place, the observations were necessarily 
made in the open air, and generally in a brisk wind which 
rendered the plumb line useless, and the observations themselves 
sometimes rather uncertain. 


In 1786 the Directors sent out for the Bombay Marine 
Survey one box and two pocket chronometers, and directed that 
"in case any accident unfortunately happening to the Box 
Chronometer, it must not be put into the hands of any artists 
in India but returned to us. We are informed that the Pocket 
Chronometers can be repaired at Calcutta.” 

During the eighteenth century Reynolds in Bombay succee- 
ded in replenishing his stock of instruments at Government 
expense. 

"Among the Investement of the Imperial ship lately arrived 
are a variety of Mathematical and Astronomical Instruments 
suited to the service on which I am at present employed and as 
such an opportunity is not to be missed of providing myself 
with these Instruments." The military storekeeper was directed 
to purchase what Reynolds asked for.** During the season 
1837-8, Everest observed’ triangles between Sholapur, Satara 
and Bedar? with the help of surveying instruments. 


It is to. be noted that for the proper study of the growth 
of mechanical technology in Maharashtra it is very necessary, 
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first, to locate these historical significant instruments and then 
to collect data on them. It is an admitted fact that all these 
surveying instruments were European-made and loaned to the 
British Colonial Government. Some of them belonged to the 
officers of the Survey department while others mainly to the 
Government. In most of the cases those instruments were taken 
on loan from the Government Observatory and the Mathematical 
Instrument Office, Calcutta, and when the project work was 
completed; they were returned to the respective departments. 
In earlier days, before the establishment of the Mathematical 
Instrument Office, the instruments were generally returned to 
Britain, Hence, one will find a great deal of difficulty in lócating 
them and gathering historical data on them. 


V 


The Poona Astronomical Observatory was established in 
1898 by Maharaja Taktasinghji for making astronomical observa- 
tions? АП its scientific instruments were of foreign make. 
Its instruments were reported in the year 1907 by P. Stroobant 
and others in their International Catalogue of Astronomical 
and Meteorological Observatories entitled Les Observatories 
Astronomiques, Brussels, 1907, pp. 191-192. Among the histori- 
cal. publications of the observatory Dr. К. D. Naegumbala's 
work furnishes the earliest historical data om the subject, 


The reports of the observatory mention the following 
instruments :31 

1. Equational Circles of Cassegrain type with. Reflector of 
Grubb Mirror of 108 multimeter diameter. 

2. Lunar Spectrograph of 152 millimeters aperture having 
prism polarization. 

3. Positron Micrometer of Grubb make. 

4. Siderostate of Foucault type constructed by Cook and 
Sons of York of 315 millimeter aperture. å 

5. Spectroscope of Hilger make of 38 millimeter aper- 


iure. 
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6. Equatorial circle of Cooke and Sons of York, with triple 
‘objectives of 152 millimeter and double prism of 459, 

It is to be noted that all these scientific instruments were 
manufactured by the topmost instrument-makers of the nineteenth- 
century Britain. It is not known when and how the aforesaid 
scientific instruments were brought into the observatory. It 
will also be difficult to ascertain the exact or the approximate 
year of their manufacture. From the historical point of view 
the indent bills, old catalogues and pamphlets of the respective 
instrument-makers, the biographical memoirs of such instrument- 
makers and contemporary Indian and British evidences, gathered 
from the respective patent numbers, would be of immense 
historical value in tracing out the historical and constructional 
details of these instruments. Неге both the historians and the 
Scientists have to play their roles. Тһе historians can furnish 
rare data in historical perspective, while the scientists can try 
to trace out their constructional features and determine the 
actual mode of their application. 


VI 


Besides the establishment of several observatories, equipped 
with sets of diversified scientific instruments, the display of 
Maharashtra's rich collection of scientific instruments in the 
International Exhibition of 1883 is also worth mentioning.” 
Like her other sister states, Maharashtra too had been quite 
conscious of encouraging her indigenous as well as foreign 
instrument-makers by generously permitting them to send their 
collections to the international and national industrial exhibitions. 
Not only this, even prizes were awarded to them as incentive 
and also recognition of their mechanical talents and skill. 

The exhibition of 1883 was held mainly with this object. 
In the words of Rivers Thompson, "the exhibition of Calcutta 
is likely to play a very important effect in developing and 
promoting commercial prosperity of India." The credit for 
holding the first International Exhibition in Calcutta goes to 
Jules Joubert of French origin! Maharashtra took part in the 
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International Exhibition quite late, in 1883. It is interesting to 
notice that Maharashtra sent her scientific instruments constructed 
exclusively by the indigenous or native instrument-makers. The 
following among them deserve special mention :35 


1. Terrestrial globe, constructed by Ganesh Daji Gadrae 
of Poona. Тһе instrument was fixed on a wooden stand 
with a brass ring. 

2. Rulers made of betel nuts by Virji Ladha. 

3. Walking stick by Govindraj Maharaja loaned by the 
Maharaja of Kathiawar. 

4. Photographic instruments by Shiva Shanker Narayan 
of Bombay and Dadebhoy Bajonji of Satara. 

5. Geographical apparatus. 

6. Collection of instruments exhibited by the Central 
Committee of Baroda, the details of which are not avail- 
able. 


It is significant to note that Maharashtra was very keen for 
projecting her image in the field of instrument-making in spite 
of the fact that she was very greatly indebted to the British 
Scientific instrument-makers. Among the exhibits sent for the 
International Exhibition not a single instrument of foreign makers 
has been listed. We do not know anything beyond a few names 
of native instrument-makers and the places to which they 
belonged. We have yet to find out their social and economic 
background and the conditions in which they. developed the techni- 
que and the art of instrument-making. It is a pity that since 
these instruments are not available to-day, it is very difficult to 
ascertain anything about their constructional features, and mode 
of application. Here the onerous responsibility goes both to 
historians and to scientists who can tackle this problem jointly. 
It should be mentioned that Maharashtra earned several awards 
for her rich scientific collection of instruments both at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition of 1878 and at the International Exhibition 
of 1883.6 
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Тһе Bhandarkar Oriental, Research Institute of Poona 
preserved an astrolabe of much historical value, constructed by 
Har Nath of Varanasi in 1830 A.D.** Тһе numerals are 
inscribed in it in the Devanagari script. The diameter of the 
instrument is 16 cm. On the surface of the astrolabe there are 
figures in the multiples of six (i.e., 6, 12, 18, etc.) up to 360. On 
the rotating disc the names of 12 Kashis (houses of the zodiac) 
are mentioned. Inside the astrolabe there are ten different 
plates which refer to the longitudes and latitudes of different 
Eastern cities like Gwalior, Delhi, Samarkand, etc. It is sur- 
prising that this instrument was not exhibited in the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1883. This astrolabe with Devanagari 
numerals is probably a solitary specimen belonging to the early 
nineteenth century. 


Тре Bharatiya ltihas Samshodhaka Mandala of Poona has 
got a navigational instrument of a considerable historical value; 
As Dr. Kh.re tells us, it is known as a Matsya Yantra. It was: 
found in an underground chamber of а palatial building at 
Nasik (Maharashtra) destroyed by fire about fifty-three years 
ago. It is an undated instrument whose maker's. name is also 
not known. It is a proto-type of our modern. compass." 
Although it is said that the Matsya Yantra is mentioned in the 
old texts of the Maya and the Kasyapa Samhitas, the description 
found therein is slightly different. 

Regarding its constructional details, it can be pointed out 
that it consists of a cup of 16 mm. length and 13 mm. breadth, 
with a ring of 18 mm. and 16 mm. dimensions over it. On the 
joint of the two ends of a slightly oval ring is fixed an oval 
„shaped octagonal cup in which is fixed a yellow headed pin. 
Below the head is fixed a fish in a conventional form. The 
magnetic power lies in the two wings of the fish. The tail of 
the fish has two curved prongs at its end and it turns towards 
the east. Тһе mouth of the fish has a small red bar fixed on it 
horizontally with its two ends pointing to the north and the 
south. There is nothing except air in the cup ; but the yellowish 
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glass piece which covers it has an opaque circle in the centre, 
and it creates an impression that the fish is floating in some 
liquid substance. The cup and the ring are of base silver. 

It can be pointed out that this is a unique specimen of 
Matsya Yantra. Its date is not known and its prototypes have 
not yet been reported. This leads to only two conjectures : 
It was either imported from some foreign land, or was the 
Product of indigenous craftmanship whose tradition is now 
completely lost. It is up to the historians to settle its date and 
trace the origin of the tradition, if it was manufactured 
indigenously, It is up to the scientists to correlate it with the 
present magnetic compasses and explain the genesis of the 
manufacturing of compasses in India. 


Just at the entrance of the gate of the Bombay Prince of 
Wales Museum а big standing pedestal clock is exhibited. Тһе 
letters indicating hours, minutes and seconds are marked in Gujrati 
script. The heavy wooden case bears few floral designs on it. It 
was definitely manufactured by a native instrument-maker of 
Maharashtra, whose whereabouts are yet unknown. This leads us 
to infer that Maharashtra was quite rich in her antique scientific 
collections. She manufactured not only astronomical, meteoro- 
logical and surveying instruments, but also telegraphic, chrono- 
metric, and magnetic ones. 


Telegraphy in India owes its origin to the pioneering 
endeavours of Sir William Brook O’Shaughnessy in the year 
1851. The earliest known telegraphical instruments were used 
in the first telegraph line set up between Diamond Harbour and 
Kedgeri (now Kiderpore) in Calcutta in 1851. They аге 
fortunately preserved in the Victoria Memorial Museum, Calcutta, 
and have been elaborately discussed by the author in two 
papers.? These telegraph lines were constructed with a view 
to connecting all important trading centres and big cities.“ 
Maharashtra was not very much lagging behind in this respect. 
In May 1854 was constructed the first telegraph line between 
Bombay and Calcutta, and the credit for this achievement goes 
to Sir William Brook O'Shaughnessy, the first Superintendent of 
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Telegraphs in India. It is quite likely that the instruments 
employed in the first telegraph line would be those designed by 
O'Shaughnessy and manufactured at the E. T. Workshop at 
Bangalore or Calcutta.“ The historians should try to collect the 
historical information relating to the origin and development of 
telegraphy in India. Their studies would definitely form a sub- 
stantive contribution to the history of science, 


VIII 


We all know that Maharashtra has played a vital role in the 
dissemination of scientific knowledge since the early nineteenth 
century. Her numerous scientific organizations, belonging to 
medical, engineering and educational fields are still held in high 
esteem in India. The Grant Medical College, the Elphinstone 
College of Engineering, and the St. Xaviers College are supposed 
to be the oldest British-patronized scientific organizations in 
Maharashtra. Scientific research naturally required numerous 
scientific instruments, and these scientific instruments are yet to 
be searched for. It is to be ascertained whether any old scientific 
instruments as microscopes, clocks, measuring instruments and 
engineering apparatus are still preserved in the above-mentioned 
scientific organizations. If not, what has happened to them ? 
Were they transferred to some other place, or lost with the 
passage of time ? Their fullest historical details would be of 
tremendous value in tracing their mode of application, and the 
gradual evolution of their constructional features. It would 
also help us to find out whether the British encouraged the 
manufacturing of scientific instruments in India, and if so, by 
which agency, British instrument-makers ог their Indian 
counterparts. 


IX 


The International Union of the History and Philosophy of 
Science (IUHPS) with its History of Science Division (HSD) 
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conceived for the first time in 1969 the real significance of the 
studies in the traditional scientific instruments of India? It 
appointed a Commission of Instruments in 1968 and asked it 
to prepare a countrywise inventory of scientific instruments with 
a view to preparing a world inventory of scientific instruments,“ 
It was proposed that the Indian National Science Academy, 
Delhi, would initiate such studies in India. Accordingly, the 
Indian National Commitee of History of Science, instituted by 
INSA, accepted the recommendations of IUHPS and the 
project work was started in April, 1970, at the History of 
Science Unit at. Caleutta by Shri S. М, Sen, Honorary Super- 
visor, History of Science Unit, Calcutta, with the collaboration 
of the author. The collection and exploration of the scientific 
instruments of Maharashtra was undertaken mainly as a part 
of this project, 


The study of old scientific instruments as a source of the 
history of technology in Maharashtra presents three major 
problems : 


First, the non-availablity of the literature bearing on 
the historical origin and constructional features of the 
available scientific instruments ; 

Secondly, the difficulty in ascertaining the details relating 
to the patent number, instrument number, year of manufacture 
and the maker's name, their proper identification, the place 
of construction, and such other things; and 

Thirdly, the difficulty in locating the old scientific instru- 
ments which are scattered all over the country. Тһе study, 
if properly carried out, will enable us to trace the gradual 
evolution of the mechanical skill of both the foreign and the 
Tndian instrument-makers during the eighteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries. It will also help us in evaluating the qualita- 
tive and quantitative achievements of the Indian as well as the 
British instrument-makers and their respective contributions 
to the technique of manufacturing scientific instruments in 
Maharashtra. 


The historians might perhaps feel slightly hesitant in accep- 
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ting scientific instruments as one of the sources for the study of 
the history of technology in Maharashtra. Similarly, many of the 
scientists may not be keen to learn the history of their specialized 
branches of knowledge or of the evolution of the tools and 
apparatus with which they work. 

To be candid enough; the Indian historians are not science- 
oriented, nor аге the scientists of India history-oriented. Тһе 
blame for this state of affairs goes to both the scientists and the 
historians, because they are unable to appreciate their mutual 
relationship and obligations. Now-a-days, however, the study of 
the history of technology in particular and of the history of 
science, in general, is gradually coming into vogue. Professor 
joseph Needham, a leading historian of science, has rightly 
observed that the study of history without the study of science 
would be lame while the study of science without that of history 
would be blind. The historians of science would, to some 
extent, bridge the gulf between these two disciplines which were 
so long supposed to be diametrically opposite to each other. 


The archival materials relating to the study of scientific 
instruments in Maharashtra (and also in other parts of India) are 
now lying in a scattered manner. They have unfortunately 
been in a bad state of preservation. This may be due to the 
fact that the archivists have not yet grasped the real significance 
of source materials like indent letters, vouchers, bills, correspon- 
dence papers, advertisements, documents, papers, pamphlets, 
biographies of instrument-makers and catalogues of instru- 
ment-making companies, It would, therefore, be necessary that 
the archivists should issue directives to the Government, semi- 
Government and other educational institutions to hand over to 
them these rare documents for their proper study and preserva- 
tion. The museologists are quite conscious of the need of 
preserving artefacts of historical significance, but they are un- 
fortunately very little keen to preserve old scientific instruments. 
The Birla Industrial and Technological Museum, Calcutta, is the 
only museum in India which is preserving a few old scientific 
instruments. But a single museum cannot take upon itself the 
entire responsibility for collecting and preserving old scientific 
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instruments, lying scattered all over India. Combined efforts of 
the Central and the State Governments are required for preserv- 
ing the rich tradition of scientific instrument making in India. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL IN THE NATIONAL 
ARCHIVES OF INDIA FOR THE MODERN 
HISTORY OF MAHARASHTRA 


Dr. ЇЧ. Н. KULKARNEE 
(National Archives of India, New Delhi) 


WHEN we think about source materials for a history of the 
modern period in Maharashtra the very first question that is 
likely to concern us is: from which year or period should this 
begin ? Those who equate modernisation with westernisation 
would naturally consider that the modern history of Maharashtra 
should begin after its British conquest. On the contrary, there 
are scholars who think that it was Shivaji who made a beginning 
in the slow process of modernising Maharashtra. This might 
have received a setback after him, nevertheless we cannot ignore 
the beginning. However, since the main regular series of records 
in the National Archives of India starts in 1748, I have con- 
sidered all materials in it pertaining to Maharashtra as within 
the scope of this paper. 

The materials housed in the National Archives of India may 
be roughly classified under four categories, viz., (i) Public records, 
(i) private papers, (iii) materials in microfilm, and (iv) library 
materials, As some portions of all the three categories are also 
available in microfilm, I have considered under the third category 
such materials as are available in microfilm only and the remain- 
ing three separately. For further convenience, I have divided 
the record holdings into pre-Mutiny and post-Mutiny records. 
This division might appear arbitrary as, like history, the materials 
that record it must also be viewed in continuity. But there is а 
great difference between the records before and after the Mutiny. 
The pre-Mutiny records are invariably in manuscript, whereas 
most of the significant post-Mutiny records were printed by the 
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Government of India. Similarly the system of record-keeping 
also underwent fundamental changes after the Mutiny. So this 
classification is not arbitrary but logical. 


Pre-Mutiny Records 


Тһе records housed іп the National Archives of India are 
those of the English East India Company's establishment in 
Bengal which gradually developed into the Supreme Government 
of India. As mentioned earlier, the regular series of records 
available in the National Archives of India begins in 1748 
Records prior to this period which is usually described as the 
"factory period" are available їп London and they contain 
a great deal of information about the Marathas. So far as the 
National Archives is concerned, in the very first year of its 
series or records the Marathas make an appearance. The English 
factories at Midnapore and Balasore reported to the Fort William 
Board in 1748 that their trade was disturbed by Maratha incur- 
sions. These incursions were made by the Bhonslas of Nagpur. 
Since the British in Bengal came into contact with the Bhonslas 
first, whatever information is available about the Marathas is 
related to them. There are, of course, references to Maratha 
defeat in the third battle of Panipat (1761) and so on, but this is 
not of primary importance. The reports on Maratha activities 
found among these records are only indirect and secondhand. We 
begin to glean substantial information about them only after 1773 
when the Bombay Presidency sided with Raghunathrao, uncle of 
the murdered Peshwa Магауапгао, with a view to securing the 
island of Salsette. By this time the Bengal Government had set 
up Select and Secret Committees of the Fort William Board to 
deal with Indian powers. Тһе rest of its business was conducted 
in the Public Department. With the first Anglo-Maratha War, 
references to the Marathas begin to decrease in the Public Depart- 
ment and increasingly grow in what is generally described as the 
Secret Department. Till 1773 references to Maratha activities 
found among Select or Secret Committee records such às their 
talks with the Mughal emperor in 1766, or treaty with the Rohillas 
in 1771 or incursions into the Doab in 1773, are of a secondary 
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nature. Matters like Janoji Bhonsla's claim to the Срашй of 
Bengal in 1767 or the cession of Orissa to him in the following 
year which vitally affected British power in Bengal are, however, 
dealt with in greater detail. 

In 1786 the Secret Branch in which matters rélating to the 
Marathas were discussed came to be designated as Secret and 
Political Department. In 1790 it was bifurcated into Secret and 
Political Branches. Till 1859 the records of the Secret and Politi- 
cal Branches taken together fully document the Anglo-Maratha 
wars and relations, the decline and fall of the Maratha empire 
and subordination by the British of the major and minor members 
of the Maratha confederacy, such as the Sindhias, the Holkars, the 
Bhonslas, etc, These records form a major source not only for 
the political history of Maharashtra during this period but are 
also full of information regarding Maratha trade and commerce, 
their revenue administration and kindred topics. With the fall 
of the Peshwa іп 1818, the Secret and Political Departments’ 
records deal only with the surviving Maratha States. Without 
conquest, additional regions of Maharashtra were firmly 
brought under British rule. Thus, the two states of Satara and 
Nagpur were annexed in 1848 and 1854. Similarly, by treaties 
with the Nizam, the cotton-rich Marathi-speaking region of 
Berar was brought under virtual British administration, the 
Nizam merely retaining regular sovereignty over this tract. For 
detailed information on Maharashtrian regions under direct 
British rule one has to look up the records of the Bombay 
Government. This is not to say that records in the National 
Archives do not contain such information; only that they are 
less in bulk and importance. 


With, one territorial conquest after another which led to an 
increasing volume of business every year, many new branches 
and departments were set up. All the branches and departments 
are not relevant for Maratha history. I cite below the various 
departments which are relevant, with an example or two of the 
kind of information relating to Maratha history that is likely to 
be available therein. Тһе relevant series are those of Public, 
Judicial, Revenue and Separate Revenue Branches of the Home 
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Department; the Home Miscellaneous series of volumes, the 
Legislative Department, the Public Works Department, the 
Military Department, its Marine branch, and its miscellaneous 
series; the Finance Department, and the Foreign Miscellaneous 
series. I have already dealt with the Secret and Political 
Branches which were part of the Foreign Department. The Home 
Public records of 1854 deal with the reorganisation of Public 
Works Department and railway regulations in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. Its records of 1856 shed light on the establishment of 
Bombay University. Тһе Home Judicial records of 1854 refer 
to the admission of Indian lawyers in the Bombay High Court. Its 
records in 1858 mention that Sir Jamsetji Jeejibhoy was given 
some property for maintaining his baronetcy. The Revenue 
Branch records of 1839 describe sericulture in the Deccan. Тһе 
Separate Revenue branch which dealt with revenue other than 
land revenue has reference among its records of 1837 about the 
supply of tax-free salt from Bombay to Kerala. The Home 
Miscellaneous, as the title indicates, is not a regular series but an 
odd assortment of stray volumes. Among these Volume 433 
contains the Bombay Government's budget estimates for 1830-6, 
Volume 474 deals with customs and Volume 558 with the Police 
adminstration in Bombay Presidency. Of greater importance are 
Volumes 559 to 577 which deal with Fort William College in 
Calcutta. These volumes give us some information about the study 
of Marathi language by the East India Company's European 
officials, the compilation and publication of Marathi books for 
their use and the employment of Vaijnath Pandit (also spelt as 
Vaidyanath) as Marathi instructor. Vaijnath Pandit belonged to 
Nagpur and was well-versed in Bengali as well. He translated 
the Bengali biography of Pratapaditya into Marathi which was 
published in 1815 and which may be regarded as the earliest 
printéd historical biography in. Marathi. He also compiled a 
chronicle of the Nagpur Bhonslas in Marathi. 


The Legislative Department records of 1854 give us reports 
on the operations in Bombay Presidency for the suppression of 
thagi. The Public Works Department papers deal with the rail- 
ways in the pre-Mutiny period. Since Maharashtra has the 
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distinction of having had the first railway line between Victoria 
Terminus and Thana, the early records of this Department are 
of particular interest to the students of modern Maratha history. 
Three volumes (1858-9) and twenty bundles (1850-59) of records 
in this Department exclusively deal with railways. Тһе Military 
Department records of 1830 give a survey of the Nagpur terri- 
tories. Its Marine Branch happens to contain the annual state- 
ments and standing orders of the Bombay Marine. Volume 7 
of the Miscellaneous records in this Department gives a list of 
military pensioners of the Bombay Government who drew their 
pensions in Bengal The Finance Department records of 1846 
inform us about the relief granted to the ex-Raja of Satara 
to compensate for the loss of his property by fire. Тһе Foreign 
Miscellaneous series of volumes is once again an odd assortment ; 
of these about thirty-five volumes bearing different numbers deal 
with the Marathas and cover such diverse topics as the settle- 
ment of Khandesh by Lt. Col. Briggs, Sir John Malcolm's minute 
on the administration of Maharashtra in 1829, the correspondence 
of the Residents at Nagpur, Gwalior and Indore, the so-called 
intrigues of Pratapsingh, Chhatrapati of Satara, Sawantwadi in 
1838-9, Bajirao II as pensioner at Bithur and so оп. Volume 327 
in this series, which contains Sir Robert Hamilton's manuscript 
account of Indore State during 1837-54, is of particular interest 
to the students of Maratha history. 


Documents їп Marathi Language 


We shall complete this bird's-eye view of pre-Mutiny records 
by a reference to documents in the Marathi language. There is 
no such separate series in the National Archives and these docu- 
ments are scattered in the Persian Correspondence of the Foreign 
Department in the pre-Mutiny period. More than thirty years 
ago, the Bharat Itihasa Samshodak Mandala of Poona participated 
in the scheme of publishing records in oriental languages in the 
custody of the National Archives of India and selected 230 docu- 
ments for editing and publication. This list could be regarded 
as exhaustive at that time ; but with later additions to the heldings 
of the National Archives, particularly the records of Hyderabad 
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Residency, the Meerut Conspiracy Case Papers and the private 
papers of eminent Maharashtrians which contain many documents 
in Marathi, the Mandala's list has now to be regarded as only a 
selection. Тһе Mandala has not yet been able to edit and publish 
them so far. All these documents are in modi script and the 
language in some of them is so highly Persianised that the East 
India Company was justified in treating them as part of Persian 
Correspondence. Тһе period covered by them extends from 1779 
to 1829. English translations of most of them are available in 
the Foreign Department bearing numbers different from those of 
the original Marathi receipts. About thirty-five of them throw 
light on the East India Company's relations with Savantwadi' оп 
the Konkan coast for 1814-16 and showing Rani Durgabai of 
that state as a queen of independent spirit. A few other docu- 
ments voice the grievances of Thanjavur Maratha rajas against 
the Company's authoritarian acts. The rest do not lend them- 
selves to a compact study but serve as sources for a study of 
Anglo-Maratha relations. 


Post-Mutiny Public Records (1860-1947) 


During this period with the growing centralisation of adminis- 
tration the bulk of records relating to modern Maharashtra is 
even greater than in the pre-Mutiny period. This wealth of 
materials shows a slight diminution only after 1919 when dyarchy 
was introduced in the provinces and particularly so after 1935 
with the grant of provincial autonomy. 

In 1860 the Government of India’s business was transacted 
in the Home, Foreign, Financial, Military and Public Works 
Departments which were further subdivided into numerous 
branches. By 1947 these departments developed into eighteen 
ministries, viz., Agriculture, Commerce, Communications, Defence, 
Education, External Affairs and Commonwealth Relations, 
Finance, Food, Health, Home Affairs, Industries and Supplies, 
Information and Broadcasting, Labour, Law, Railways, States, 
Transport, and Works, Mines and Power. There were many 
changes in the organisational set-up of the Secretariat and often 
one might notice the subject in which one is interested being dealt 
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with in different departments at different periods during these 
eighty-seven years. It is unnecessary to go into these organisa- 
tional changes for which published guides should be consulted. 


The records relating to Maharashtra are scattered among 
almost all branches and departments of the Government of India, 
First of all I mention those groups of records which exclusively 
deal with Maharashtra. Тһе Central Board of Revenue was 
constituted in 1924 to manage and control heads of revenue 
derived from sources other than the land tax. It inherited eight 
bundles of Bombay Salt Proceedings (1899-1925) and two 
bundles of records of the Collector of Customs at Bombay (1849- 
1923). In the Finance Department are to be found a volume 
each on financial stores and finances proper from and to the 
Government of Bombay by the Secretary of State for 1879-98. 

Тһе Linguistic Survey of India undertaken by Dr. Grierson 
in 1896 came under the Public Branch of the Home Department 
until 1910 and under the Department of Education thereafter. 
Under it two bundles comprising thirty-six proceedings volumes 
deal exclusively with the languages prevalent in the Bombay 
Presidency. Тһе Survey naturally excludes the Portuguese 
territory of Goa. 

There are notes and memoranda on Marmagao and Karwar 
ports compiled by Т. C. Hope and Capt. Bythesea in connection 
with the discussions on Portuguese trade privileges in 1877. 
These form part of the original records in the miscellaneous 
group of Foreign Department and later printed by the Govern- 
ment of India, There are fifty-three volumes of despatches from 
the Secretary of State to the Government of Bombay in the 
ecclesiastical, education, judicial, legislative, marine, public works, 
telegraph, sanitary, and statistics and commerce departments 
covering the period 1859-77. For the same period there are 
fifty-nine volumes of despatches from the Bombay Government 
to the Secretary of State in the same departments excluding the 
last two mentioned earlier. There are eight separate registers 
for each set which serve as indexes and both the sets of despatches 
form part of the Home Department’s records. In the Land 
Revenue Branch of the same department are to be found 11 
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volumes of Bombay Revenue Despatches for 1858-72. The 
miscellaneous records of the Military Department contain a 
volume on the disposition of troops in the Bombay Presidency 
during 1865-70. These records also contain digests of service 
records of the 4th Bombay Grenadiers from 1768 to 1930, and 
of the 3rd, 4th and 10th battalions to be specific. 

The bulk of records specifically dealing with Maharashtra 
thus appears deceptively small, but in reality records of almost.all 
the departments of the Government of India contain information 
of relevance to Maharashtra. Among these the Public Branch 
of the Home Department is perhaps the most important. If we 
open at random, for example, the Home Public Index of 1875, 
we notice such trivial entries as a cloth merchant of Poona 
complaining against the municipal order to remove pavings 
facing his shop in Budhwar Peth, and one Mahant Bir Gir of 
Bombay banned from marching naked in public. From such trifl- 
ing entries we go further to the relatively more important, such 
as the working of juvenile prison in Poona in 1874 and the 
still more important on disturbances in the district which later 
came to be known as the Deccan Riots. There was also a riot 
in Bombay in February 1874 allegedly caused by one R. H. 
Jalbhoy's booklet The Renowned Prophets and Nations which 
contained a reference to the concubines of Muhammad the 
Prophet. Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State for India, him- 
self chose to remark upon it and the result was a further pam- 
phlet in answer to it. There is a report on the Buddhist caves 
near Junnar and a file containing the news that a pretender of 
Nanasaheb of 1857 fame was arrested at Gwalior. The 1898 
records of the Home Public branch contain a great deal оп the 
plague administration of Poona, the first sedition case against 
Lokmanya Tilak, the Hindu-Muslim riots, prosecutions of Pune- 
Vaibhav and Dnanprakash, appointment of Pherozshah Mehta 
to the Bombay Legislative Council, the tone of the vernacular 
press in general, deportation of three Kolhapur prisoners to 
Andamans and so on. In fact, the entire proceedings of the 
Bombay Government in every department for every month of 
1898 are to be found here in a summary form. 

These are only mere drops in the ocean of the Public Branch 
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of the Home Department. In the first two decades after the 
Mutiny, it dealt with all business which did not come within 
the scope of the other branches or which was later entrusted to 
the younger depertments. Sometimes when a branch was closed 
its work was transferred to the Public Branch. The wide range 
of subjects covered by it included archaeology, agriculture, books, 
census, commerce and trade, copyrights, emigration, examinations, 
exhibitions, famine, fabrics and silk, fisheries, food and food- 
stuffs, foreign missionaries, forests, gazetteers, geology and 
minerals, health, industry, inventions, meteorology, geological 
survey, municipalities, museums, Patent Law, Registration Act, 
sanitation, sciences and arts, telegraphs, and weights and 
measures. We find here a history of the Mahanubhava sect 
compiled by a British official in 1876, the petition of the Sarva- 
janik Sabha against the Press Act (1878) which folded up 
Kiran from Poona and troubled Indu Prakash, various other 
petitions of the Sabha, report on the armed revolt of Vasudev 
Balwant Phadke, a review of the services of Lokhitwadi and 
Ranade, both of whom belonged to the judicial service, the agita- 
tion against the corrupt Bombay official Crawfurd, famines in 
Maharashtra, introduction of local self-government in 1885 and 
innumerable other subjects of regional interest. 

The Public Branch of the Home Department dealt with 
internal politics and political disturbances up to 1907. In that 
year the Political Branch of the Home Department was set up 
to deal with the increasing volume of work following the growing 
unrest and political troubles in the wake of the partition of Bengal. 

The Home Political records are absolutely essential not only 
for students of the freedom movement in Maharashtra but for the 
political history of Maharashtra in general. Among the subjects 
dealt with by this branch are agitation, arrests, books and publica- 
tions, censorship, civil disobedience, Congress, conspiracies, forei- 
gners, Legislative Assembly questions, newspapers, passports, 
political prisoners, public Security, publicity and propaganda, 
Parliament questions, sedition, terrorists and so on. So far as 
Maharashtra is concerned, the second sedition case against Tilak, 
the murder of Jackson, the Nasik Collector, deportation of 
Savarkar, the flag demonstration at Nagpur, the Mulshi Peta 
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Satyagraha; the jungle Satyagraha in Baglan, martial law in 
Sholapur or police atrocities in Ashti and Chimur in the Quit India 
movement—all are well documented here. Particularly useful are 
the weekly, fortnightly and monthly reports sent to the Secretary 
of State by the Government of India. In it are included the 
Bombay Criminal Intelligence Department's reports on the general 
political” situation. 


While the Political and Public Branches of the Home 
Department together form the backbone for a modern political 
history of Maharashtra, we should not ignore social and economic 
history. I cite here only a few examples. The Age of Consent 
Bill, initiated by the Government of India in 1885, sought to 
raise the age of marriage of girls and its censequent consumma- 
tion from 8 to 12. The Bill was circulated among the provincial 
government to elicit public opinion and measure its reaction. И 
raised fierce controversies in Maharashtra and sharpened diffe- 
rences among its leaders, some of whom strongly protested against 
the alien government's interference in social matters while others 
supported it not only on rational but also scriptural grounds. While 
the public controversy does not figure in the records, in the 
Legislative Department records are to be found a large number 
of petitions from Maharashtra from individuals and institutions 
for and against it. Similarly, the Legislative Department contains 
records relating to the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act (1879) 
which was passed in the wake of earlier riots by the Maharashtra 
peasantry against the sahukars. 

For the economic history of modern Maharashtra, consulta- 
tion of records in the Home (Public) and Legislative Departments 
should be largely supplemented by those of the (i) Departments 
of Revenue, Commerce and Agriculture (1871-9), (ii) Finance 


‚апа Commerce (1878-1903), and (iii) Commerce and Industry 


(1905-20) which was split up thereafter. The subject of agri- 
culture in Maharashtra is also dealt with in the Home, Revenue 
and Agriculture (1881-1923) Departments and those of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands from 1923 onwards, as well as in the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research records (1929-47). 
Тће subject of Industries was combined with Labour in 1923 till 
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1937. Education spread in Maharashtra largely due to private 
enterprise and initiative, but those interested їп Governmental 
activities may look up the Department of Education's records 
after 1910 till which year it was the concern of the Home Depart- 
ment. 

The subject of Native States in Maharashtra, such as Kolha- 
pur, and the smaller ones of Akkalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Janjira, Jath, 
Phaltan and Savantwadi, the Patwardhan States of Sangli, 
Jamkhandi, Ichalkaranji, Kurundvad and Miraj and the petty 
states of Jawhar in Thana District and Peint and Surgana in 
Nasik district all continued to be dealt with in the Political Branch 
of the Foreign Department. 


Residency Records 


This brings us to what are described as Residency records 
in the custody of the National Archives. The paramount British 
power exercised control over the native States through the 
Political Agents and Residents stationed at the capitals of these 
States. With the lapse of paramountey in 1947, although these 
records belonged to the Union Government they came to be dis- 
persed among the United Kingdom and the States with which 
the native States came to be merged, and only certain groups were 
transferred to the National Archives. A programme of concent- 
rating all of them either in original or copies at the National 
Archives is under way. In a number of States like Gwalior, 
Indore, Dewas, Dhar, Sandur, Ramdurg, and Baroda the rulers 
were Maharashtrians. Particularly the history of Baroda is 
closely interlinked with that of Maharashtra. In a number of 
other States eminent Maharashtrians served as diwans. But it 
is debatable whether records relating to such States should be 
treated as having a direct bearing on the modern history of 
Maharashtra, I therefore deal with only two groups, one relating 
to the Kolhapur and Deccan States Agency and the other respect- 
ing Hyderabad. The former Agency was set up only in 1933. 
Though the title appears to comprise all the Deccan States, in 
reality only Akkalkot, Aundh, Bhor, Janjira, Jath, Phaltan, 
Savantwadi and Savanur were included and the last happens to be 
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now in Karnataka. Тһе records of this Agency were mostly of 
а routine nature and the majority are likely to be weeded out 
in the course of appraisal Моге important files seem to have 
been subjected to this operation by the Agency itself, perhaps for 
political reasons. Among the surviving records, extradition 
proceedings possibly against little known freedom fighters, the 
formation of Deccan States Central Transport Board, and a file 
on the legal status of women appear to be of some importance. 

The Hyderabad Residency records (1782-1938), on the 
contrary, are a veritable mine of information for Maratha 
history, particularly the 912 bound volumes which cover the 
period up to 1888. Berar formed part of the Nizam’s dominions 
till 1853 and Marathwada till the merger of Hyderabad. The 
administration of these Marathi-speaking regions is, therefore, 
well-documented in these records. Anglo-Maratha relations 
were closely linked with Anglo-Nizam relations ; reports on the 
Marathas were sent to the Resident and he too corresponded 
with the Resident at Poona and the Bengal Government on the 
subject. Many portions relating to the decline and fall of the 
Maratha empire, though available elsewhere, are to be found 
here as well. The relations of Nagpur with the British till its 
annexation and the British Settlement of Maharashtra after its 
conquest are partially documented. It may be mentioned in this 
connection that a copy of Mountstuart Elphinstone's report on 
the territories conquered from the Peshwa (which is also available 
in print) is available among these records. Many southern 
Maratha States, the Sindhias, the Holkars, the Angres, the 
Patwardhans, Ambaji Ingle, Trimbakji Dengle and even Tatya 
Tope figure here. From the vast and varied items of information 
a few others worthy of mention are: Ajanta frescoes and 
Ellora cave temples, suppression of Bhils in Khandesh, the 
industrial exhibition at Akola in 1868, Sikh disturbances at 
Nanded, a note on the Phasigar tribe compiled by Dr. Sher- 
wood in 1816, the construction of railway between Hyderabad 
and Sholapur, introduction of vaccine innoculation, thagi in the 
Deccan, and tobacco cultivation in Berar. A great deal of this 
information may, however, be found duplicated in the Foreign 
Department documents. The twentieth century records of the 
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Residency, available in loose files, are not of much importance 
and yield little information. 


Kanpur and Meerut Conspiracy Case Papers : 


These papers do not belong to the regular series of Union 
Government records, but were acquired by the National Archives 
through the kind courtesy of Allahabad High Court who were 
its official owners and custodians till their transfer in 1969. 
Originally kept in about seventy bastas, their bulk may exceed 
half a lakh printed and manuscript pages. They are kept in 
the private papers section of the National Archives. Although 
they deserve separate and special treatment, I have included them 
in public records as they are the result of trials in public and 
do not belong to any particular private individual or institution. 
The materials iriclude indexes to exhibits in the trials, corres- 
pondence, notes, articles, speeches or extracts from them, con- 
stitutions, etc., of Indian organisations, reports of international 
organisations, pamphlets and leaflets, Indian and international 
journals, periodicals and books. Taken together they form а 
veritable corpus of literature on the communist movement in 
India in general and in -Maharashtra in particular, especially 
because S. A. Dange was among the chief accused in the Kanpur 
Bolshevik Conspiracy case of 1924. He figured again in the 
Meerut Conspiracy case of 1929 along with ten other Maha- 
rashtrians (С. M. Adhikari, A. A. Alwe, M. А. Desai, S. V. 
Ghate, K. N. Joglekar, L. Kadam, G. R. Kasle, S. S. Mirajkar, 
В. М. Nimbkar, and D. Thengdi). Тһе communists, who tried 
to project their activity as part of an international movement, 
would look askance at this attempt to treat it as a part of regional 
history. But the papers relating to a trial in which eleven out 
of thirty-one accused were Maharashtrians naturally reflect upon 
the trade unions, the labour movements and communist penetra- 
tion in Maharashtra. Moreover, a part of the papers themselves 
are in Marathi, such as, Amir Haidari's note entitled ‘Civil War in 
Bombay’ ; pamphlets of the Girani Kamgar Mahamandal; issues 
of the weekly Kranti, a special number of Chitramay Jagat 
devoted to Soviet Russia (June 1928), books on class struggle 
in Parliament and India and China. Further, among the pro- 
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secution papers are to be found 244 pages of English translations 
of exhibits in Marathi. In an article, S. V. Ghate writes that a 
small group in the Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee, dedi- 
cated to making the Congress more interested in labour problems, 
formed themselves into Workers and Peasants Party in 1927. 
Тһе constitution and working of this party are to be found 
among the papers. For its programme Ghate sought guidance 
from Shapurji Saklatwala, а communist member in the British 
Parliament. Saklatwala was earlier prosecuted in Bombay іп 
1927. Among the intercepted letters are those of Dange, Ghate 
and Adhikari. В. Е. Bradley, an accused from Britain, wrote 
an article оп Bombay mill strike, while H. L. Hutchinson, 
another accused from Britain, spoke at a public meeting in 
Matunga. F. J. Ginwala and Jawaharlal Nehru addressed, in a 
presidential capacity, the Bombay Province Trade Union Con- 
ference (10 March 1928) and the Dombay Presidency Youth 
League (12 December 1928) respectively. Тһе constitutions 
and other papers relating to these associations and also of the 
Girani Kamgar Union are available here. So are the proceed- 
ings of the meetings held by the striking Bombay mill workers 
in June-September 1928. АП in all the trial papers reflect the 
communist activity in Bombay as much as the threat they posed to 
British rule in India and are to that extent very useful for the 
regional history of Маћагазћна. These need to be supplemented 
by files in the Home (Political) Branch dealing with the same 
subject. 


Maps and Plans 


This survey of public records relating to Maharashtra 
will not be complete without a reference to the cartographic 
records in the custody of the National Archives. They belong 
to the Survey of India and consist, besides correspondence, of 
field books, revenue surveys, annual reports, diaries, memoirs, 
Field Office records, cantonment plans and historical maps. 
The manuscript historical maps are mostly those of army marches, 
dak routes, trigonometrical surveys, city and cantonment plans, 
and railways. Among those having the earliest bearing on 
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Maharashtra are the city plans of Bombay in 1758. Тһе first 
Anglo-Maratha war produced а map of Sashti and a map of the 
army routes in 1781. А map of the Bombay Presidency in 1791- 
92 naturally shows only the island of Bombay and adjacent 
parts, as most of Maharashtra was then not under British rule. 
Тһе second Anglo-Maratha war resulted in а map of passes into 
the Deccan in 1804. А map of the Bombay Presidency in 1858, 
which naturally includes most of Maharashtra, indicates that it 
was compiled by a Maharashtrian cartographer, one Gangadhar 
Laxmanji. There is a map of the railways in Maharashtra in 1868. 
In this collection of more than 10,000 maps there may not be more 
than 500 which relate to regions in Maharashtra. However, 
many of them are of historical interest having been compiled in 
the early nineteenth century, as for example the map of Kolhapur 
in 1829, of Berar in 1810, of Poona in 1816, of roads to Nagpur 
in 1818, of Ajanta in 1816, of Khandesh in 1808-9, of the 
Konkan coast in 1822, of Satara in 1824, of Kolaba in 1819 
and so on. Some of the maps are undated. 


Private Papers 


Although the National Archives of India is essentially a 
repository of public or government records, it has taken ир 
since independence a programme of acquiring through gift, 
purchase or exchange the private papers of eminent Indians who 
have played a significant role in the country's history. Most 
private owners have either no interest or no means to preserve 
them in a condition in which they can be consulted by resear- 
chers. The herculean labours of the greatest Marathi historian 
Rajwade in this respect, which culminated in the creation of the 
Bharat Itihasa Samshodhak Mandal, are well-known. The 
National Archives naturally aims.at securing only papers of all- 
India importance and expects the State record offices to tackle 
those of regional interest. However, many eminent leaders 
whose activities covered the whole of India happen to be Maha- 
rashtrians and as such their papers are of equal importance for 
the modern history of Maharashtra. 
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Jayakar Papers 


Among the papers thus acquired by the National Archives, 
the most voluminous and the most valuable for the recent 
history of Maharashtra are the private papers of late Dr. M. К. 
Jayakar. He was a member of the Swarajya Party in the 
Assembly, a judge of the Privy Council and retired as the first 
Vice-Chancellor of Poona University. Не was one of the most 
methodical persons who meticulously preserved all his papers 
and his trustees kindly transferred them to the National Archives 
in 1965. The collection consists of 1155 correspondence files, 
many of them running into more than 500 pages each, 68 files 
of miscellaneous papers, 53 diaries, 248 volumes of clippings 
from newspapers and 28 chapters of his autobiography. He 
himself had listed and indexed his ‘correspondence and extracts 
from newspapers and the rest have been listed and arranged by 
the National Archives. Not to mention numerous celebrated 
personalities in and outside India, many of his correspondents 
were eminent Maharashtrians including late Babasaheb Ambed- 
kar, В. S. Munje, М. C. Kelkar, К. P. Paranjpe, C. D. Deshmukh, 
N. М. Joshi, б. К. Deodhar, М. S. Phadke, М. S. Апеу, 
B. G. Kher, N. D. Savarkar, R. S. Nimbkar, C. V. Vaidya, 
Jamnadas Mehta, S. A. Brelvi, К. Е. Nariman, G. S. Sardesai 
and so on. Dr. Jayakar was immensely interested in all aspects 
of Marathi life; education, fine arts, sports, development of 
Marathi language and literature, social reforms, economic develop- 
ment, political parties, indology, theatre, legal aid, medical relief, 
rural uplift and what not. He was intimately associated with 
more than a hundred associations of all kinds in Maharashtra 
alone. These associations sent him reports of their activities and 
he preserved them. He was regarded as a pillar of the Pathare 
Prabhu conimunity to which he belonged. He was the legal 
and general adviser to the native States in Maharashtra and 
other States and served as a member of many committees and 
commissions connected with Maharashtra. No wonder, there- 
fore, his papers are a rich mine for scholars interested in modern 
Maharashtra, particularly after 1920 when he became one of 
the most prominent public figures. His correspondence files 
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contain not only letters but proceedings of the concerned asso- 
ciations and pressclippings on the subject. The separately 
maintained pressclippings volumes mostly deal with Indian 
politics and are not without intereset for Maharashtra ; as news- 
paper accounts of regional political conferences, the working of 
the Swarajya Party in the legislature, Lord Willingdon's adminis- 
tration of Bombay and many similar topics are covered by them. 
His miscellaneous correspondence includes 129 family letters for 
the nineteenth century (1829-87) useful for social history and 
nearly 5,000 letters from 1901 to 1959. This correspondence in 
the later years is more with those outside Maharashtra. I 
mention the Alibag Satyagraha (1927-8), Bombay riots enquiry 
committee (1929), controversy over Tilak Swarajya Fund, Deccan 
States and the Federation, proposed establishment of Маћа- 
rashtra University (1932-47), contemplated closure of the Deccan 
College (1933) as just a few events and the Dakshini Samsthan 
Hitsanvardhak Sabha, the Swastik League, the Deccan Merchants 
Association, the Bombay Art Society, the Hindu Women's Rescue 
Homes, Tanaji Memorial Trust, Bombay Presidency Telegraphists 
and Postmen's conference, and Jatpat Todak Mandal as samples 
of institutions at random to provide a very cursory peep into this 
vast store-house of papers. 


Khaparde Collection : 


While Dr. M. R. Jayakar was a moderate in politics, the 
late Ganesh Srikrishna alias Dadasaheb Khaparde, the chief 
lieutenant of Lokamanya Tilak, was an extremist. His small 
collection of 273 letters was gifted by his son. The collection 
includes 82 letters from the Lokamanya to his lieutenant. Most 
of the correspondence relates to Indian politics during the last 
twenty years of Tilak’s life without much specific references to 
Maharashtrian politics as such. But it is relevant to the same 
extent to which Tilak’s life is relevant to modern Maharashtra. 
An important letter from N. D. Savarkar informs Khaparde 
about V. D. Savarkar's life in the Andamans, There is a stray 
letter from Nyayamurti Ranade and two letters on the Depressed 
Classes Mission by Vithalrao Shinde. One can also get glimpes 
of the proposed deputation to the Nizam on the eve of Montford 
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reforms presumably regarding the future of Вегаг. Some of 
the letters have been printed in М. C. Kelkar's three-volume 
biography of Tilak. For the modern history of Maharashtra, 
much more important than this correspondence are Khaparde's 
diaries which he maintained regularly despite а very busy 
life. Those diaries throw a flood of light on extremist politics 
in. Maharashtra, national education, working of Congress 
Committees in Vidarbha, trials of those accused of political 
crimes and so on. There is Khaparde's eye-witness account 
of the famous or infamous Surat Congress split in 1907. 
Tilak's hurricane tours in Maharashtra, during which Khaparde 
accompanied him, come out very vividly in these diaries. А file 
containing letters to Dadasaheb by his father Srikrishna Narhar 
between 1876 and 1892 will be found useful for a biography of 
Dadasaheb Khaparde. 


Gokhale Papers : 


If the Khaparde papers are essentially useful for the 
biographies of Tilak and Khaparde, the papers of Namdar 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale deposited by the Servants of India 
Society on permanent loan basis in the National Archives are 
similarly useful for a biography of Gokhale. Both the collections 
are more concerned with contemporary Indian politics than 
with the happenings in Maharashtra. But the history of 
Maharashtra for the first two decades of the century is so closely 
interlinked with that of India that it is indeed very difficult to 
separate the strands of regional history from the skein of 
national history. The Gokhale correspondence, covering the 
period 1889-1915, is chronologically arranged and letters bearing 
on a subject have been separated from the rest. Of these, those 
relating to Indian Struggle in South Africa, Gokhale's bill on 
primary education, his political testament or his membership of 
the Islington Commission on public services, do not have a direct 
bearing on Maharashtra. The Hindu Punch, a periodical from 
Poona which specialised in sensational journalism, spread malicious 
propaganda that Gokhale was responsible for Tilak's deportation 
to Mandalay. Gokhale filed a libel case against it and won the 
suit. Letters on both these topics may be legitimately regarded as 
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sources for the history of Maharashtra. The Gokhale corres- 
pondence is also important for the valuable original letters of 
Nyayamurti Ranade. Professor N. R. Phatak in his biography 
of the Nyayamurti mentions that he has utilised the private 
papers of Ranade, but even in the second edition of his work he 
does not indicate where they are at present, presumably because 
they are lost. And, therefore, these few surviving letters of 
Ranade are very precious. Hari Narayan Apte, Dajisaheb 
Khare, Vamanrao Kolhatkar, N. G. Chandavarkar, R. N. Mudhol- 
kar, V. R. Shinde, V. K. Bhatawadekar, V. G. Vijapurkar, 
М. В. Jayakar and the Chief of Ichallcaranji are some of 
Gokhale's other Maharashtrian correspondents. Тһе maximum 
number of letters, however, are from William Wedderburn 
(300) and Dinshaw Wacha (239). Тһе Collection also includes 
some notes and reports, a few stray diaries, and some astrological 
material in connection with Gokhale. 


V. S. Srinivasa Sastri Collection : 


P. Kodanda Rao, the biographer of Srinivasa Sastri, kindly 
donated his raw material to the National Archives for permanent 
custody. This collection in a way supplements the Gokhale 
collection, in as much as it contains 73 letters from Gokhale to 
Sastri not to be found in Gokhale's own collection and copies of 
121 letters of Gokhale to others preserved by Sastri. Тһе 
Collection contains nearly 800 letters and some of Sastri’s 
correspondents were Maharashtrian members of the Servants 
of India Society. It is interesting to note that Sastri presided 
over a meeting in which R. P. Paranjpe spoke on V. D. Savar- 
kar. Тһе collection contains extracts from the Indian Review 
(1915-46) and the Servant of India (1918-9), two periodicals in 
which there are articles not only on Gokhale but on Maharshi 
Karve, Mrs. Annie Besant and Tilak. 


Other Collections : 


The National Archives has so far acquired more than 
40 small and big collections of the private papers of eminent 
Indians. The late Dr. N. B. Khare donated his papers relating 
to the period 1935-69. If it contains papers during his premier- 
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ship of the Central Provinces and Berar, it may be of interest to 
the students of the modern history of Maharashtra. His later 
correspondence is, however, of little importance. The papers of 
Dadabhai Naoroji, covering 1872 and 1879-1915, leave out the 
period when he was the diwan of Baroda and are more 
concerned with his activities in England. When these are fully 
listed, they might prove of some interest (о Maharashtra. Тһе 
papers of Badruddin Tyabji cover the period 1871-1905 and are 
important only for Muslim education in Bombay so far as 
regional history is concerned. It may be recalled that it was 
Tyabji who granted bail to Tilak in his first sedition case, Тһе 
biographical materials relating to Bhulabhai J. Desai and the 
papers of Vithalbhai Patel need to be checked to see if they 
shed any light on Maharashtra in the Gandhian era. Тһе rest 
of the collections do not appear to be of much importance as 
sources for Maharashtra's history. 


Microfüms : 


When a records repository cannot acquire original papers, 
the modern method is to have them in microfilm. It has its 
disadvantages in the matter of consultation by scholars, but it 
is the best space-saving device. The National Archives of 
India has built up a sizable microfilm library (2000 rolls) in 
the past 25 years by acquiring papers of Indian interest available 
in repositories abroad. The emphasis has generally been on the 
private papers of Governors-General, Viceroys and Secretaries 
of State for India, But there are some collections having 
special interest for the history of Maharashtra. 


Malet Papers : 


Among these are the papers of Sir Charles Malet who was 
the first British Resident at Poona, appointed in 1785. An 
acute observer of men, events and things in Maharashtra, he 
compiled a history of the Marathas and presented it to the Court 
of Directors. Those who look for its manuscript copy in this 
collection will, however, be disappointed. The papers consist of 
diaries (35 volumes with indexes, 1785-98), letter-books (1770- 
98), memo books (12 volumes, 1775-97) and miscellaneous 
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papers, and household and private trade accounts (16 volumes, 
1781-98). Among the miscellaneous papers there is a volume 
relating to revenues of the Deccan in 1752 based on authentic 
records of the ganungo of Aurangabad and two volumes of 
correspondence relating to the third Anglo-Mysore war to which 
the Marathas were also a party. There is a volume comprising 
copies of all treaties between the East India Company and the 
Peshwa's government (1739-80), and another of Malet's notes 
on indological topics. There are extracts from two Persian 
chronicles, /bratnama and Waga-i-Sanvat, both relating to later 
Mughal history and the former annotated by Malet himself. 
Import-export trade of the Marathas, cave temples of Ellora, 
astrologers at the Poona Durbar are some other topics touched 
upon in these papers. All the papers taken together comprise 
twenty-one rolls of microfilm. 


Cowan Papers : 


Another important collection in microfilm are the papers 
of Sir Robert Cowan who was a member of the Bombay Council 
(1721-4) and Governor of Bombay (1729-34). While the 
papers of Malet were obtained from the India Office Library in 
London, the British Council gave this microfilm gift, the originals 
of which are housed in the Public Record Office at Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. As public and private trade were the main 
concern of the British in the early years of the eighteenth 
century, these papers are of some use for an economic history 
of Maharashtra during the period. Their real value lies, how- 
ever, in the flood of light they throw on the naval activities of 
the Angres, the Maratha admirals who were a terror to the 
British ships. It is ironical to find the Angrias, who were. the 
legitimate controllers of trade on the Konkan coast, being des- 
cribed as pirates in these papers. In fact, however, it is the 
British and their Indian agents who indulged in a great deal of 
smuggling which was checked by the Angres. The British tried 
to use the Sidis of Surat as a counterpoise to Maratha naval 
Power. British trade as well as espionage activities are well- 
documented in these papers which consist of inward-outward 
letter books, diaries, accounts, logbooks and the letters of Henry 
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Lowther, Chief of the Surat English Factory to Robert Cowan 
which report upon the Angres’ shipbuilding, naval and mercantile 
operations. Тһе items of trade touched upon in the papers are 
rice, sugar, cotton, asafoetida, zinc, silk, diamonds and ivory. 
The papers cover the period 1723-42 and some of them are in 
Portuguese and French, while Marathi modi has been used for 
accounts. 


American Board of Marathi Missions : From the Harvard 
College Library, Massachusetts, U.S.A., were acquired 19 rolls 
of microfilm covering the period 1870-1909, containing the 
correspondence and reports of eminent American missionaries 
who worked in Maharashtra. There were American missions 
at Mahabaleshwar, Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara, Poona, 
Pandharpur and many other places in Maharashtra. There 
are references in these papers to their famous periodical 
Dnanodaya and the lesser known Maharashtra Mitra and 
Indian Evangelical Review. Two eminent Christian Maharasht- 
rians during the period are the celebrated Marathi poet Reverend 
N. V, Tilak and Pandita Ramabai whose Sharada Sadan attracted 
so much controversy among the Maharashtrian leaders in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. There is a reference to the 
outrage at the Pandharpur mission in 1900; but apart from 
evangelical work, plague, famine relief, industrial schools, agri- 
cultural training, girls schools, homes for widows, small-pox 
epidemics are some of the other topics ‘covered in these papers 
which are useful not only for missionary activity in Maharashtra 
but serve as useful source-materials for the social history of 
Maharashtra during the period. 


Other Microfilms : Among other microfilms of interest for 
Maratha history are the records of the Dutch East India 
Company covering the period 1614-1796. The Dutch lost their 
trade and influence in the East Indies in the eighteenth century, 
but during the seventeenth century they were a power to reckon 
with. Like English factory records the Dutch factory records 
too have plenty of references to Maratha activity during the 
seventeenth century and some are not to be found anywhere’ 
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else. For example, it is the Dutch records which inform us 
that Sambhaji, (son of Shivaji), had trading vessels that 
operated as far as Malacca. The Dutch records are one of the 
least used sources for the history of India in general and of 
Maharashtra in particular. Other microfilms of interest are two 
rolls of Pherozshah Mehta's papers (1894-5, 1917), the papers of 
the U.S, Consulate іп Bombay and a small strip on the electri- 
fication of Bombay in 1892 presented by the Archives of 
Hungary. 


Library Materials: The National Archives has, as its 
adjunct, a departmental library containing more than two lakhs 
of items, many of them rare. There is a large collection of 
the Bombay Government's official publications, such as civil lists, 
printed selections from its records, histories of services, admini- 
stration reports of various departments, High Court decisions, 
census handbooks, gazettes and gazetteers, settlement and survey 
reports, and so on. Тһе Bombay Assembly and Legislative 
Council debates are available for the period 1921-36. There are 
catalogues of books printed in Bombay province from 1917 to 
1941. The collection of books in Fort William College yas 
transferred after its closure to the National Archives and contains 
some Marathi incunabula. Books, proscribed under the Press 
Acts during the British regime, also contain a sizable collection 
of Marathi books. Some were banned on account of obscenity 
and some appear to be the innocent victims of irrational rage. 
Though these are now available for consultation, it is safe not 
to quote verbatim from them as statutory orders against some 
of them are still in force. Among the library materials in- 
creasingly in demand are the Reports on Native Newspapers. 
The National Archives does not have a separate newspaper 
collection, in the absence of which these printed reports contain- 
ing English summaries of vernacular newspapers in Marathi. 
Gujrati, Hindi, Urdu and some bilingual papers serve as an 
excellent substitute. here are ninety-one volumes of reports 
Írom newspapers in the Bombay Presidency for the period 
1868-1932, which are also available in microfilm. "Тһе reports 
were originally prepared in the Home Department strictly for 
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official use. Тһе arrangement is topical—every report contains 
summaries of various newspaper comments on public adminis- 
tration, municipalities, native States, railways and so оп. Krishna- 
shastri Chiplunkar was a Reporter on the Native Press till 1878. 


Dependability : The greatest value of records in a govern- 
mental repository lies in the fact that no other material fully 
and genuinely reflects governmental activities and opinions as 
these records do. Their authenticity is beyond doubt and the 
veracity of any document certified by the Director of Archives 
as a true copy of the record in his custody is accepted even in 
a court of law. These records are never drawn up with an eye 
on posterity, say like Napoleon's memoirs dictated in St. Helena. 
Those who wrote them could never have envisaged that future 
generations would make researches into them. This is what 
distinguishes public records from such materials as private 
letters, memoirs, contemporary newspapers, books and periodi- 
cals. 

Their inevitable authenticity should not, however, blunt any 
effort to exercise one's critical faculties. Government records аге 
just one category of source materials of history and they must 
be supplemented by and weighed against other evidence available 
elsewhere. Тһе information contained in them or the opinions 
expressed by government officials are not gospel truth. A study 
of the source materials in the National Archives for modern 
history must always go hand in hand with a study of contemporary 
newspapers, biographies and autobiographies, memoirs, private 
letters and periodicals. Тһе monumental labours and integrity 
of British officials may evoke our admiration. But they too were 
human beings and subject to the usual frailties of prejudices and 
ignorance. А survey of Marathi literature available їп Home 
(Political) records by H. G. Rawlinson, Principal of the Deccan 
College, is certainly not as competent as a similar survey made 
by Justice Ranade nearly seventy years before. А picture of 
Maharashtrian society, as it emerges from the report of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, is quite different from the one that can be 
inferred from the lavnis and powadas of the period, While the 
Government of Bombay regarded the Deccan Riots as a product 
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of famine, the Sarvajanik Sabha thought that the real causative 
factor was the ünbearable burden of increased land tax. A 
definite bias towards the landed gentry can be discerned in the 
government records, whereas the biographer of Sir Bartle Frere, 
Governor of Bombay, informs tus that he admonished the 
Sardars and imamdars in Maharashtra for neither improving 
themselves nor contributing to the country's welfare. While the 
Government records are quite useful as far as they go, they can 
hardly reflect the public spirit, and private initiative and enter- 
prise in so many весіогв. No one is likely to treat the history 
sheets in the Criminal Intelligence Department reports as if they 
are entries in the Dictionary of National Biography. ' The point 
to be borne in mind is that while the Government records are 
reliable, they must be used with due caution like any other 
source material. 


Difficulties : For records up to 1800, the scholar faces 
little difficulty in tracing material of his interest as each and 
every document up to this period has been suitably listed and 
described in indexes, press-lists and descriptive lists. Even the 
difficulty of deciphering а badly-written document can be easily 
overcome as most of the documents are available in duplicate, 
ie, in original Consultations and Proceedings. Тһе original 
Consultations were the papers placed before the Fort William 
Board in various departments. These were later transcribed in 
separate volumes as well, described as Proceedings volumes. For 
the period 1800-1830, the annual manuscript index in the various 
departments are inadequate and the scholar would do well to 
call for the Proceedings volume for a particular day for 
consulting the papers of his interest. Detailed printed alpha- 
betical indexes are available for the period after 1830. It is 
always advisable to go through the entire index for a particular 
period instead of confining oneself to a few possible headings 
one has in mind. For example, one interested in Kolhapur 
under Shahu Chhatrapati would be puzzled by the absence of 
either heading in the Foreign Department indexes. Only when 
one goes through the whole index, information about them is 
found available under the heading Bombay. Another difficulty 
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is that not all the documents mentioned in the indexes have been 
transferred to the National Archives. Generally “В” and ‘С’ 
Proceedings which were regarded as routine papers fall under 
this category. It is therefore advisable to check up the entries 
in the indexes with the lists of transferred documents before 
requisitioning them. All thirty-year-old records, ‘excepting those 
in the Foreign Department relating to sensitive border areas, are 
now open for bonafide research. 


Conclusion 


The National Archives of India is the biggest and the best- 
equipped records repository in the whole of Asia. Its holdings 
run into twenty-five kms. of shelf-space consisting of about a 
crore of files and volumes of Government records. Approxi- 
mately 1/10th of them would have a bearing on the modern 
history of Maharashtra. Compilation of a bibliography of 
documentary sources for the modern history of Maharashtra, 
particularly after 1860, is a task so far altogether neglected in 
respect of government records. 


ARCHIVAL SOURCES FOR THE 
HISTORY OF MAHARASHTRA 


V. G. KHOBREKAR 
(State Archives and Archaeology, Maharashtra) 


MAHARASHTRA, the Western part of the Deccan, is the homeland 
of the Marathas. It lies between the 16th and 22nd degree of 
latitude extending from Daman to Goa on the west; the 
Satpura range forms its northern boundary ; an irregular line 
joining Chanda to Goa and passing through Nanded, Bidar, 
Sholapur and Belgaum marks off the southeastern limits of the 
region, 

The creator of Modern Maharashtra was Chhatrapati Shivaji. 
Before the rise of Shivaji, the Maratha Commanders’ were 
serving the Deccani Sultanates. Shivaji welded them into а 
mighty nation (Maha-Rashtra). Archival sources for the 
history of Maharashtra are mainly housed in the State Archives 
at Bombay, Poona, Kolhapur and other places; while there are 
some with private families and institutions. 


Sowrces for the History мр to 1707 


The Bombay Archives houses the records from 1630, 
whereas the Peshwa Daftar, Poona, contains some of the 
pre-1600 records which are called Firmans, These firmans 
reveal that the administration of the Adilshahis (Bijapur), the 
Nizamshahis (Ahmednagar) and the Qutbshahis (Golkonda) 
was dominated by Maratha personnel. In fact, the Maratha 
generals like Ghatge, Ghorpade, Jadhav, Nimbalkar, More, 
Shinde, Dafle and Mane became so useful to these Sultanates 
that they placed a great reliance upon them. The firmans and 
sanads, mahzar, etc., obtained by the Maratha Commanders 
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from the Sultans form sources of the sixteenth-century history 
of Maharashtra. These sources were found in the family 
records of the Магафа nobles by great researchers like 
V. К. Rajwade. His Marathyanchya Itihasachi Sadhane 
(Sources of Maratha History) extend to twenty-five volumes 
containing 5809 letters. 

The Bharata Itihas Samshodhak Mandal, founded by Raj- 
wade, continued efforts of collecting archival sources, and brought 
out many volumes of untapped source-material 115 thirteen 
volumes under the title Shiva-Charitra-Sahitya (Material for 
Shivaji's biography) are useful for that period (1620-1680). 
Archival materials on this period still exist in the repository called 
'Peshwa Daftar’, Poona, in the section 'Jamav Daftar’ and in 
Rajwade Samshodhan Mandal, Dhulia, 

Raigad was the capital of the Maratha state under Shivaji 
Chhatrapati, where he was officially crowned in 1674. With the 
appearance of Aurangzeb's imperial hordes in the Deccan to 
crush the Marathas, Raigad was captured for him immediately 
after the death of Sambhaji in 1689 and the family of the 
martyred Chhatrapati taken prisoner in the Mughal Camp. In 
the process, the Mughal captain destroyed the official records 
housed at the capital fort and that was a great loss to 
historiography. 

Aurangzeb had spent the last twenty-seven years of his life 
in the Maratha territory and his court records constitute an 
important material, may be from the opposing angle, for the 
history of that brilliant and heroic struggle against the imperial 
power. These official Mughal records are preserved in Bika- 
ner and they are known as Jaipur copies of the akhbarat 
(darbar-i-mulla). 


Sources for the History after 1707 


The Peshwas became the defacto rulers of Maharashtra from 
1750 to 1818. Тће Peshwas' relations with Nagpur, Kolhapur, 
the Nizam and the English dominated the history of Maha- 
rashtra of this period. 

Тһе archival sources of the history of Maharashtra from 
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1750 onwards are fround mainly in the Bombay Archives, Peshwa 
Daftar, Poona, and Kolhapur Record Office. Private institutions 
like the Bharat Itihas Samshodhak Mandal and Deccan College 
at Poona, and Rajwade Samshodhan Mandal at Dhulia have in 
their possession some uncatalogued material. Тһе State Record 
Offices at Baroda, Goa, Madras, Bikaner, Hyderabad, and Bhopal 
also contain records pertaining to the history of Maharashtra. 


English Sources 


The establishment of factories by the East India Company 
at Bombay, Karwar, and Rajapur, and their rise to importance 
are depicted in Factory Records for the period 1630 to 1689. 
The East India Company’s activities in the fields of commerce, 
politics and administration for nearly 300 years are reflected in 
the records housed in the Bombay Archives. The rich experience 
gained by the British administrators can be known from these 
records. These records are useful for compiling the history of 
Maharashtra in various aspects, such as, development of transport, 
ports, education, public health, society and economy. 

The political history of Maharashtra, based on these records, 
was compiled by Campbell in the District Gazetteers at the end of 
the nineteenth century. Thereafter the first Archivist of Bombay 
Government, Dr. G. W. Forrest, brought out the series entitled 
‘Selections from the letters, despatches and other state papers, 
preserved in the Bombay Secretariat’. The selections were 
published at various dates from 1885 to 1906 in three series : 
(i) Maratha, (ii) Home, and (iii) Travels and Journals. 

For writing the history of Maharashtra for the period from 
Shivaji’s rise to the British acquisition of the country in 1818, 
these selections are the only records: The story of the British 
struggle with the Marathas and with their powerful rivals on 
the high seas, the Angrias, the Sidis of Janjira and others on 
the Konkan Coast is possible to construct only with the help of 
the Bombay Archives. The Peshwas had the East India Company 
as their main opponents at Bombay. After the defeat of the 
French in 1761, the British considered the Marathas as their sole 
rivals in the race for power. The complete story of their 
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struggle with the Marathas up to 1818 can be found in the 
Archives at Bombay. Of these sources, the documents relating 
to the Maratha rule in Gujarat are now made available in print 
in ten volumes under the title The Gaikwads of Baroda, English 
documents, edited by Gense and Banaji during 1936-45. 

The British diplomat Mostyn, who was posted at the Court 
of Peshwa Madhav Rao in Poona, kept a Diary which was 
made available in 1934 by Gense and Вапай as “Тһе Third 
Embassy to Poona, comprising Mostyn's Diary (Sept. 1772- 
Feb. 1774) and Mostyn's letters, Feb. to Nov. 1774’. 

The subject-matter of the Secret and Political series of 
Bombay Archives is the relations of the East India Company's 
Government in Bombay with its neighbour, the Maratha 
Government. The series records in detail the development 
of Anglo-Maratha relations up to 1818 when the Maratha state 
became extinct. This valuable source-material for the history 
of Maharashtra is being fully utilised by a number of research 
scholars in explaining the Anglo-Maratha rivalry. Dr. S. P. 
Varma? and S. N. Sen? brought out their works based on these 
records. 

English records of the Poona Residency Correspondence and 
Deccan Commissioner's files can be called supplementary records 
to the Peshwa Daftar. Where the Peshwa Daftar fails us, the 
English records come to our rescue. The British resident at 
Poona was in correspondence with the Governor-General and the 
Residents of the courts of Scindia, the Nizam, the Bhosles of 
Nagpur and the Gaikwads of Baroda. These despatches, con- 
taining rich and varied materials of economic and general value, 
have been published in fourteen volumes (1786 to 1820) as 
Poona Residency Correspondence with Sir J. N. Sarkar as the 
General Editor. History of the British Diplomacy at the Court 
of the Peshwas, Economic History of the Deccan and Karnatak 
(1818-1868) and Economic Life in the Bombay Deccan (1818- 
1839) (Ed. by R. D. Choksey), are some of the other publica- 
tions based on these records. 

Historical records in the Secretariat Record Office of the 
former Madhya Pradesh are useful for relations between Nagpur 
and the East India Company. From these records selections? 
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have been made by Dr. Н. М. Sinha. In addition, two books 
were prepared by С. U. Wills, LC.S,, : (1) Raja Gond Maha- 
raja (1923) and, (ii) Nagpur in the Eighteenth Century: (1926) 
and published by the then state government. 


Marathi Sources 


Peshwa Daftar in the Alienation Office at Poona is a vast 
collection of about four million old state papers and documents 
in Modi script. All are wrapped in white cloth bundles 
(rumals), Each bundle contains on an average 1,000 documents. 
Thus there are about 39,000 Marathi Rumals. All documents 
are important and serve as a raw material for the writing of 
history. From these Papers can be gleaned the extent of 
Maratha power, which was the immediate predecessor of British 
rule. 

The Peshwa Daftar was first examined by G. C. Vad 
(1870-1926) and D. B. Parasnis and used for preparing the 
selections that became known as Vad's Diaries in twelve volumes. 
Dr. G. S. Sardesai laid the future generations of researchers 
under deep obligation when, at the instance of the Government, 
he edited with a group of assistants forty-five volumes of 
Selections from the Peshwa Daftar. 

The Peshwa Daftar is yet to be scanned for socio-economic 
surveys of the period. Few studies have so far been made on 
the structure of the caste system and its relation to the contempo- 
rary social and economic patterns of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Documents in the Jamav Section give a general idea of the 
religious atmosphere of the eighteenth century. The Satara 
Maharaja Daftar provides details about religious acts and 
customs practised by the Bhoslas of Satara. It also contains 
information about the daily religious routine of Raja Pratap 
Singh. A section of the documents, called Prant Ajmas, gives 
complete details on Maratha administration in a village and in 
a district. The records, called Taleband in the Peshwa Daftar, 
supply abstracts of the actual receipts and expenditure during 
the past year. From them was framed the Ajmas or estimate 
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for the next or current year. 

The Peshwas’ Rozkirds or Diaries, as they are popularly 
called, were examined by Vad and twelve selections were 
printed (Selections from Satara Raja and Peshwas’ Diaries). 
They are called Vad's Selections. They shed a flood of light 
upon the condition of the people, their social customs, how they 
lived and thrived, how the land revenue was assessed and 
collected, how the forts were guarded, how the civil and 
criminal justice were dispensed, how the departments of police, 
post, mint, prisons, charities, pensions, public works, medical 
relief were regulated and controlled, how trade and commerce 
were encouraged and how learning fostered. Records in ghadani 
Section provide information about the wealth of the Maratha 
state. 

Major political papers were used by Dr. Sardesai to publish 
forty-five volumes (Selections from the Peshwa Daftar) 
Still much ‘remains to be covered. Some of the topics that can 
be studied from the Peshwa Records аге: (1) Agriculture, 
(2) Trade and Commerce, (3) Industries, (4) Taxes, 
(5) Village Community, (6) Ship Building, (7) Overseas 
Trade, (8) Transport, (9) Roads and communications, 
(10) Customs, (11) Mints and Coinage, (12) Exchange, 
(13) Assessment, Seasons and Land Acquisition Prices, 
(14) Duties on opium, liquor, salt, (15) Condition of the 
people, (16) Banking system, (17) Halkara system, (18) Irri- 
gation, (19) Famine, (20) District and Village Watandars, 
(21) Forts and their upkeep, etc. 

About a thousand Persian papers in the Peshwa Daftar 
have been published by the Government and by the Bharat 
Itihas Samshodhak Mandal. Some of the documents are news- 
letters, The rest of the material containing 70 rumals belongs 
to the severiteenth and early half of the eighteenth century. 

Kolhapur records are sometimes regarded as the oldest, but 
the state was born after the death of Rajaram (1700). Originally 
all the State Records must have been at Panhala, and shifted to 
Kolhapur later in 1782. The documents, now housed in the 
Kolhapur Record Office, are in 4000 bundles. They deal with the 
relations of the Kolhapur Raja with his neighbours ; the docu- 
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ments, if carefully studied, would throw considerable light on 
the administration of the region. 

The Kolhapur Records were first used by B. P. Modak 
for his three-volumed book History of Kolhapur and Southern 
Maratha States. Recently Sri M. V. Gujar published the 
documents on Kolhapur History in eight volumes. 

. Dr. A. G. Pawar, a veteran scholar in Maratha History, 
has recently published three volumes containing all documents 
for the period 1680-1720. The Directorate of Archives, Maha- 
rashtra, has launched a scheme of catalogues of the Kolhapur 
Records. So far two* volumes have been completed. The third 
volume of catalogue of ‘Pant Amatya Bawada' section is under 
preparation. 

Records at Nagpur are also useful for constructing the 
history of Maharashtra. The main records relating to Nagpur 
Bhonsle remained in the personal archives of Nana Fadnis, whence 
they came to the Parasnis Museum of Satara. Rao Bahadur 
Parasnis published selections from this part (of the original 
Peshwa Daftar) in his /tihasa-Samgraha and separately in volumes 
of the Mahadji Sindhia papers, which were later published as 
one volume by the Alijah Darbar Press, Gwalior in 1937. These 
were edited afresh by G. S. Sardesai and Sir J. N. Sarkar 
contributed a comprehensive *Foreword' to it. 

Selections from records relating to the Bhonsles of Nagpur 
were published by the Deccan College, Poona, edited by T. S.- 
Shejwalkar) They provide adequate evidence to underline the 
importance of Nagpur papers and the role of the Bhonsles in 
the set of Maratha confederacy. 


Private Efforts 


Private and personal efforts have played an important role 
in the historicat research of Maharashtra. Devoted workers 
like Sane, Modak, Parasnis, Khare and Rajwade played a 
significant part in the collection and publication of historical 
documents. 

( In his Kavyetihas-Samgraha (1878-1890), Sane brought out 
6,300 pages of historical material consisting of twenty-two 
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historical books and 501 historical letters. Bulk of this material 
form sources for the history of Maharashtra. Khare made a 
judicious selection from the Patwardhan Daftar of Miraj and 
published it in twelve volumes covering 6,843 pages. These 
relate to the period from 1761 to 1805. This is the main source 
for constructing the history of Maharashtra of the said period. 

. А roving scholar, Rajwade, published twenty-two volumes of 
historical records, which he had collected in the course of 
his numerous journeys, in his series Marathyanchya Itihasachi 
Sadhane. He also wrote six historical works and published six 
volumes of miscellaneous writings. And realising at last that 
the work was beyond the powers of one individual, he founded— 
in co-operation with Sardar K. G. Mehandale—the Bharat Itihas 
Samshodhak Mandal at Poona. Bharat Itihas Samshodhak 
Mandal has its own Daftarkhana and it has several lakhs of 
papers and documents. The Mandal has so far published 
seventy-five books, About fifty books were sponsored by the 
Mandal. But a vast store of records is still scattered in the’ 
old families and villages throughout Maharashtra, which can be 
useful in filling up gaps in our knowledge. 


Post-1818 Sources 


When the British assumed the Government of (Bombay) 
Maharashtra in 1818, their object was, first, to consolidate their 
acquisition by establishing peace in all parts of the Peshwa’s 
dominions and, secondly, to find a suitable basis for admini- 
stration involving as little change as possible from the old 
system. The first British Collectors of the Deccan shouldered 
the entire civil, military and judicial responsibility. They under- 
took the settlement of the territory and organisation of its 
administration on the foundation of native rule. It was during 
the early period that Elphinstone, Munro and Malcolm evolved 
the broad policies for administering this country and educating 
its people. The archives of the times supply a mine of useful 
material for the social historian and for the administrator. 
Problems regarding the progress of agriculture, forest, revenue 
settlement, roads, hospitals, etc., have all been dealt with by men 
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of mature judgement and experience. Minutes and reports of 
the distinguished men, who ruled this territory, constitute a 
store-house of valuable source-material. 

The Secret and Political Department, which was formed in 
1755, was subsequently termed "The Political Department" from 
1820. About 16,000 volumes of this Department refer to 
political matters, the relations of the Government with the native 
states, subjects pertaining to native states within the jurisdiction 
of the Government of Bombay, boundary disputes, levy of customs, 
political pensions, extradition, etc. These records, together with 
those of the Judicial and Home Departments, contain material for 
writing the history of freedom movement in Maharashtra. They 
relate to political activities, public security, communal organisa- 
tions, ‘obscene literature, military and political intelligence, etc. 
Details about -attempts made by the Ramoshis, Bhils and Kolis 
to rise against the British are found here. How these attempts 
of armed rebellion were suppressed and normalcy was restored 
‘could be judged only by a perusal of the original documents, 
Kolhapur witnessed a series of disturbances all over the State 
in 1844. It was a sort of insurrection by the Killedars of forts. 
Political Department records contain details on the story of the 
Gadkari-revolt in Kolhapur. They also speak volumes of the 
1857 rising in Maharashtra, especially the Satara Case for 
treason, Kolhapur Rebellion, Bombay plot, rebellion in the 
Deccan states, etc. To restore peace and tranquillity, the 
British introduced a policy of disarming the people. Тһе 
Political Department's volumes of 1858-59 deal with this subject. 
Even after confiscating arms from the public, the British 
Government had to face the open rebellion of Wasudeo Balwant 
Phadke іп 1878-79. Тһе full official story of this episode is 
found in the records of the Judicial and Political Departments. 
Some doctiments from these files (1878-85) are published in the 
first volume by the state Committee for History of the Freedom 
Movement in India. The second volume covers the period 
1885-1920. The material published in this volume is also 
drawn from the above records. The agitation for self-rule 
gathered a new tempo during this period. It was intensified by 
Dadabhai Naoroji, Mahadeo Govind Ranade, Gopal Krishna 
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Gokhale, Lokmanya Tilak, Khaparde and others who became 
prophets and architects of an all-round national renaissance. 
Mahatma Gandhi intensified the movement of Swadeshi and 
boycott of foreign goods. ЈЕ brought about conflict and clashes 
with the administration. The records of the times provide a 
lot of material about the politics and methods followed by the 
Government in response. Gandhiji launched the civil disobe- 
dience movement for creating popular awakening in the masses. 
The ‘police records’ form sources of the history of freedom 
struggle. 


The Police-Records as Source Material 


The Police records are maintained in bound volumes of 
printed reports made by police officials to their superiors. These 
are weekly issues and are titled as Secret Bombay Presidency- 
Police Abstracts of Intelligence. They have an elaborate index. 
They also report the activities of social and unsocial elements 
like national and international smugglers, bandits and dacoits. 
These reports begin from 1887 and give firsthand information 
about discontent among the people. 


Material for the History of the Bombay Army 


The East India Company made Bombay the headquarters 
of the Presidency in 1708. Hor purposes of military admini- 
stration, a separate Military Department was instituted in 1787 
and it continued till it was transferred to the Government of 
India on 31 March 1895. There are about 10,000 volumes of the 
Military Department in the Bombay Archives. They tell us 
about the expansion of the Bombay Army, formation of cadre, 
development of cantonments, recruitment, gallantry awards and 
social institutions for their welfare. 


Development of Education wnder British Rule 


In 1824 the high officials of the Bombay Government were 
asked to submit reports on the state of education. This was an 
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attempt to describe the system of indigenous education in its 
many aspects before the British administration set out to 
implement its own schemes of educaion, Ways and means for 
its improvement and extension were also suggested. These reports 
are in the Bombay Archives. Reports of District Collectors, 
including Jervis's report on South Konkan, deserve close scrutiny 
for a detailed study. 

In Pre-British India, vernacular schools provided in big 
villages and towns were generally taken advantage of by the 
sons of Zamindars and rich traders. These schools mainly 
taught reading, writing, and the rudiments of arithmetic. They 
imported religious instruction to the pupils. Women, the 
lower castes and agriculturists were hardly affected by them. 


Three main agencies were responsible for the spread of 
modern education. They were the foreign Christian Mission- 
aries, the British Government and progressive Indians. About 
600 volumes of the 'Ecclesiastical Department' tell us how the 
Christian missionaries, who did extensive work in modern educa- 
tion, were mainly inspired by a proselytizing zeal. Although 
their principal aim in starting these institutions was religious, 
these missionary organisations contributed to a great extent in 
the spread of education. 

The British government was, however, tlie principal agent 
in imparting modern education. About 3,000 volumes of bound 
records and 32,000 files deal with the establishment of a network 
of hundreds of schools and colleges, charitable institutions, 
libraries, publications, manuscripts, agricultural education, univer- 
sities, museums, art and technical institutions, etc. 


The third agency was formed by the Indians themselves. 
Organisations, such as the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, and 
individuals like Mahatma Phule, Lokahitawadi Deshmukh, 
Chiplunkar, Ranade, Tilak, Agarkar, Karve, Chhatrapati Shahu 
Maharaj and others worked towards the spread of education in 
towns and villages. In the above mentioned reports and files of 
the Education Department, many schemes for the progress of 
education are discussed. 
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Development of Transport 


Several documents in the Peshwa daftar provide informa- 
tion about the modes of travel in the olden days. Movement of 
grain was confined to its minimum and trade was looked after 
by the bands of banjaras, who maintained large or small groups 
of carrier pack animals for the purpose. Travellers as such 
were not many, pilgrims preferring to be in the company of 
trading caravans or forming a troupe with a protective element 
of their own. The camp of the Chief was а moving town by 
itself. Palkhis, Nalkhis and Menas could be carried only by 
groups and they formed quite a sizable party to look after their 
own protection. 


In the first half of the nineteenth century, the Bombay 
Government undertook to establish railways and Post-Offices and 
construct roads in the provinces. The railway scheme in Bombay 
was first considered in the General Department between 1844 
and 1848. From 1849 to 1860, Railway was treated as a separate 
branch of the Financial Department and was transferred to the 
Public Works Department on its formation in 1860. Minute 
books and other files of this department reach a little less than 
7,000. The volumes show what facilities were given to the 
British Companies who came forward to construct Railways. 


Development of Roads and Post and Telegraph Offices 


The General Department was also in charge of the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges and of establishing Post and Telegraph 
offices, Linking of towns and villages by all-weather roads did 
away with the isolation of rural society and the road transport, 
aided by mechanically-driven vehicles, created a revolution amongst 
those affected by them. The entire story of the growth of these 
means of transport and communications forms part of the story 
of Indian progress and it is quite thrilling to study it with the 
help of well-preserved records. 
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Sources for the History ој Land Revenue Administration 
of the State 


Тһе state derives its revenue from land, which is the first 
item of revenue administration. Functions of these two bran- 
ches, viz. settlement and collection, come under the Revenue 
Department. Records of this Department are included in 18,000 
volumes and they cover matters of survey, assessment and 
settlement, collection of revenue, suspensions and remissions, 
Annewari, record of rights, boundary marks, settlement of 
boundaries, and allied topics. 

Students and officials, engaged in the study of the revenue 
system, have always concentrated their attention on these records 
which present a true picture of the past activities of the Depart- 
ment. 
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FRENCH SOURCES OF THE HISTORY ОЕ 
THE MARATHAS 


Dr. У. С. HATALKAR 
(Bombay University) 


THE FRENCH source-material for the History of Maharashtra 
is mainly of a political nature. It is true that from 1668, the 
year in which the French founded their first factory in India, 
till 1742 when Dupleix took over as Governor of Pondicherry, 
the French had none but commercial objects in mind. They 
established their factory at Rajapur in Maharashtra in December 
1668 purely from a commercial point of view, but they could 
not help getting involved, albeit indirectly, in the politics of the 
ruler in whose territory they wanted to carry on their trade. For 
example, the Erench were the only European nation to supply 
Shivaji with arms and ammunition which he needed urgently to 
reduce the Siddis of Janjira. As a consequence of this friendly 
act, they received a favourable treatment from the Maratha King 
during his life time. Even during Sambhaji's reign, the French 
supplied him with arms and ammunition—a proceeding which 
naturally evoked а protest from the Mughal Governor of Surat. 
The French factory at Rajapur did good business during 
Shivaji’s reign, but during Sambhaji’s time, because of his 
continuous wars either with the Siddis, or the Portuguese or the 
Mughals, their factory suffered heavily and had to be closed 
down in 1688. In November 1689, the Maratha capital was 
shifted. During the reign of Rajaram at Jinji, the French had 
to have recourse to diplomatic means to parry the Dutch intri- 
gues against them at the Maratha Court. In September 1693, 
Rajaram sold Pondicherry to the Dutch, and from that year 
till 1740, the French lost their contact with the Marathas. 
From 1740 to 1741, from 1745 to 1758 and from 1772 to 
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1788, the French source-material is purely of a political 
nature. 


Classification ој Source-Material 


The French documents on the History of the Marathas can 
be classified into two categories : (1) Original sources— 
Manuscripts, and (2) Published documents. 


Original Sources—Manuscripts 


Archives du Ministere des Affaires Etrangeres, Fonds Asie, 
Volumes 4, 6 and Volume 16. "Volume 4 contains St. Lubin's 
Diary of his negotiations at the Maratha Court. | 

‘Archives du Ministere des Colonies, Carton 522, which 
contains the memoir that deals with the proposals of the Peshwa 
Madhavrao to Law, Governor of Pondicherry. 

Archives de Versailles, Vol. E 3754, Dupleix's letters to the 
army of Golkonda. 

Archives Nationales, Serie С? 62, 83, 86, 90, 123-24, 126, 
139, 141, 142, 155, 163, 169, 172, 179, 185. 

Bibliotheque Nationale, Nouvelles Acquisitions Francaises, 
Vols. 8931, 9158-59, 9359-60. 


Original Sources—Published Documents 


Lettres et Conventions des Gouverneurs de Pondicherry avec 
differents Princes Hindous (1666-1793), ed. by A. Martineau. 
Memoires de Francois Martin, ed. by A. Martineau, Volumes L 
ILI 


A Critical Review of the Extent and Dependability of the 
Different Categories of Source-Material. 


The French documents on the history of the Marathas are 
available from 1668 to 1693, from 1740 to 1741, from 1745 to 
1758 and from 1772 to 1788. 


Source-Material for the period of Shivaji 


Francois Martin's Diary tells us that Messieurs Faes and 
J. Boureau had been to Rajapur and had met there Raja Shivaji 
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who received them well and gave them permission to trade and 
establish themselves in his lands (December 1668). The Diary 
also supplies us information about Shivaji's activities, e.g., his 
second sack of Surat and his continuous wars with Bijapur, 
although no details are given. - Martin was at Pondicherry but 
letters were regularly exchanged between him and the French 
agents at. Rajapur, Surat and Golkonda. 

The correspondence of the French Director, M. Baron, 
reveals that in 1675 while on his way to Surat from Pondicherry, 
he stayed for some weeks at Rajapur. There he had several 
meetings with the Maratha Minister, Annaji Datto, from whom 
he learnt about Shivaji’s ambitions in the Karnatak. 

M. de Thevenot's short biographical sketch of Shivaji is 
full of glaring inaccuracies. For example, he says that Shivaji 
was born at Bassein and that Shahaji died in prison at Bijapur. 
His version of the night-attack on Shaista Khan, his statement 
about Shivaji’s exploration of the shortest and safest route to 
Surat in the disguise of a Fakir and about Sambhaji’s death 
during the return journey from Agra to Maharashtra are also 
inaccurate. 

Another Frenchman, Abbe Carre, happened to pass through 
Shivaji's territory on three occasions between 1668 and 1674. In 
his Voyage des Indes Orientales mele de plusieurs histoires 
curieuses (Travel in India containing several interesting stories), 
we find a biography of Shivaji in two small volumes—Histoire 
de Shivaji and Suite de l'histoire de Shivaji (Sequel to the History 
of Shivaji). Carre’s work is of uneven value. His account of 
the two sacks of Surat, Shivaji’s raid into Bardes, the Maratha 
King’s friendly attitude towards the European merchants, the 
Afzal Khan incident, Moropant Pingle’s expedition against 
Jawhar and Ramnagar, the payment of tribute to the Marathas 
by the Portuguese, the secret understanding between Shivaji 
and Rustum Zeman, Shivaji’s swift movements and his efficient 
spy system is substantially correct, but there is much in his 
History and its Sequel which is purely ordinary bazar gossip. 
He betrays his ignorance about Shivaji’s early career in that 
he did not know that Shivaji had already asserted his indepen- 
dence at the early age of sixteen. Carre is wrong in his narra- 
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tion of Jaisingh’s negotiations with Shivaji and his statement 
about the Maratha King's escape from Agra with the connivance 
of Aurangzeb. He also betrays his inadequate knowledge of 
geography, for he places the night-attack on Shaista Khan at 
Aurangabad instead of at Poona. However, Carre shows a 
fairly good knowledge of the chronology of the events he relates, 
the only exception being regarding Shivaji's invasion of Bardes 
which took place in 1667 and пој in 1665. His encomiums on 
Sambhaji are ill-placed and the close friendship between the son 
of Aurangzeb and Sambhaji is à fiction. Carre is an admirer 
of Shivaji and in him we come across an impartial witness who 
testifies to the respect and admiration in which the Maratha 
King was held not only by his officers and subjects but also by 
his adversaries. 


Sambhaji s Reign 


Martin’s Diary refers to Sambhaji’s cruelties towards the 
trusted officers of his father, his weakness for wine and women, 
his war with the Portuguese in all its details and the painful 
retreat of Shah Alam. However, there is some confusión about 
the report of Sambhaji's death. The Diary antedates the event 
by nearly two years. The mistake might have perhaps occurred 
in the course of the revision nine years later. The Diary also 
states that Sambhaji’s principal officers had a hand in the King’s 
capture by the Mughal troops. 


Period from 1744 to 1758 


The French sources inform us that towards the end of 1744, 
a Maratha banker at Satara had not only paid Chanda Sahib’s 
ransom, but that he was even ready to advance any amount that 
he (Chanda Sahib) would need either to satisfy the Nizam, the 
overlord of the province of Arcot, or for his own requirements. 
In his letter to Dupleix, Chanda Sahib mentions the name of the 
banker as Babour-rao, nephew of Balajirao, the Peshwa. In 
fact, the Peshwa was the nephew (in the second degree) of 
Ramchandra Malhar Barve, popularly known as Babourao, who 
actually completed the transaction (BN, NAF, 8931, 4139; 
Сайға, Dupleix, рр. 228-29). A French scholar, Jouveau 
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Dubreuil, hastily infers that this "Babour-rao' must be Babuji 
Naik Barámatikar who was, it is true; an influential money-lender 
of Satara (Dupleix, p. 114). 

As regards the confrontation between the Peshwa Мапа- 
saheb and Salabat Jang at Pangal in April 1751, Dupleix gives 
a glorious account of this event to the French Minister, saying 
that “the threatening attitude of the French reduced to naught 
the demands of the Marathas ; presents were exchanged on both 
sides and the two armies separated avowing friendship for each 
other" (AN, C? 83, f. 16v). While Kerjean, nephew of Dupleix 
and second-in-command to Bussy, admits that Salabat Jang was 
forced to conclude a humiliating treaty with the Peshwa (ibid., 
f. 144-49 ; BN, МАЕ, 9359, f. 577). 

About the events which ended by the Treaty of Shinghwa 
(February 1752), the French sources reveal that the enemies 
of the Peshwa at home, with Tarabai at their head, were cons- 
tantly in correspondence with Ramdaspant, Divan of Salabat 
Jang, seeking his support to dislodge the Peshwa from his office. 
Tarabai agreed to pay the expenses of the Mughal army as soon 
as it crossed the river Godavari; she also promised to restore 
to the Nizam all the territory which the Peshwa had seized from 
the Nizam’s dominions since the death of the late Nizam-ul-mulk. 
Raghuji Bhonsle agreed to join the Mughals with 20,000 horse, 
and Damaji Gaikwad, though a prisoner of the Peshwa, had 
secretly enlisted several other Maratha chieftains in support of 
Tarabai (AN, C? 83, +. 153-57, 167-70; BN, NAF, 9359, 
f. 19-22, 37v-40). Tulaji Angre also made proposals of friend- 
ship to the French, offering to give them facilities to open a 
factory in one of his ports and stop all piracy against French 
vessels (Martineau, Bussy, p. 48). Dupleix also entered into 
negotiations with the Viceroy of Goa who agreed to send 300 
men to cooperate with the French, in return for a promise to 
obtain for the Portuguese the fort of Bassein and all other 
places seized from them by the Marathas. The Portuguese were 
to attack the Marathas from the sea, while the Mughals and the 
French would invade their territory by land (AMAE, Fonds 
Asie, Vol. 6, 1.279; BN, NAF, 9159, £.139v; Martineau, 
Bussy, p. 56, note). The French sources belie the story related 
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so far by historians, with the exception of Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
to the effect that Ghazi-ud-din Khan with 1,50,000 men advanced 
from the north and the Peshwa with a force of 1,00,000 from 
the west in the direction of Aurangabad and it was to counteract 
this offensive that Salabat Jang, accompanied by Bussy, and in 
pursuance of the plan suggested by him, decided to march upon 
Poona. Bussy wrote to Dupleix on September 23, 17515 "It 
is true that this Maratha (Balajirao) is begging on his knees 
for peace, but only to burst forth with a greater force when he has 
settled his affairs at Satara. It is certain that such a favourable 
opportunity could never be found again to destroy him and this 
is what I have communicated to the Divan (Ramdaspant) * who 
sought my advice on this subject" (AN, С: 83, 157-61 ; BN, 
МАЕ, 9359, +. 28у). The French documents also give a lie to 
the statement fabricated by Malleson and thrust in the mouth 
of Bussy : "Care not," he said to his trembling master, "for the 
invading army ; you will best preserve the Deccan by marching 
upon Poona” (Hist, рр. 358-59). It is all the more surprising 
that Martineau, the great historian of Dupleix and Bussy, should 
disregard such over-whelming French documentary evidence and 
follow Malleson, The French sources give all the details of the 
war as well as those of the Treaty which was definitely very 
humiliating to the Peshwa. 

The story, narrated by the historians for the events ending 
with the Treaty of Shinghva, really speaking applies to the events 
which culminated in the Treaty of Bhalki of November 24, 1752. 
It is strange that Martineau, who has himself edited the docu- 
ments entitled Lettres et Conventions, should not have referred 
to the terms of the treaty in his work Bussy et l'Inde francaise | 
On the other hand, he dismisses the whole issue by saying that 
the Peshwa agreed to restore nine fortresses to Salabat Jang by 
the treaty (Bussy, p. 77). 

The French documents further reveal an intrigue in this 
affair between the Peshwa and Bussy. The intrigue was 
managed by Shamrao Yadav, the Maratha Vakil at Pondicherry, 
who was returning homé and who had been specially asked by 
Dupleix to meet Bussy at Hyderabad before going to Poona 
(AV, E3754, +. 20v). Naturally, the principal noblemen at the 
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Nizam's Court were opposed to these humiliating terms of the 
treaty and. Salabat Jang complained, but to no effect (Lettres et 
Conventions, p. 267). As a result of the private understanding, 
a Treaty of alliance and friendship was also signed between the 
Peshwa and Bussy (Lettres et Conventions, pp. 263-64). 

The French sources inform us that in February 1754, the 
Maratha-Nizam relations threatened to break down on the score 
of the Karnatak tribute. While the Peshwa was occupied in 
reducing some places in the south, the Nizam announced his 
intention to march upon Poona. To thwart this plan, the 
Peshwa asked Raghuji Bhonsle to invade the Nizam's territory 
in the north. To meet this invasion, the Nizam's army proceeded 
to within 25 koss from Nagpur when Raghuji sued for peace. 
This was a drama beautifully acted. Тһе Peshwa expressed his 
utter amazement that this war should have been carried on with 
so much vigour and acrimony, and Raghuji was let off on 
moderate terms (BN, МАЕ, 9159, 4.280. 286, 304; 9158, 
f. 162v-63, 174, 206v ; Martineau, Bussy, p. 165). 

The French records mention а formidable conspiracy against 
the Peshwa in the first half of 1755. Murarrao Ghorpade was 
the ring leader and Tulaji Angre, Muzaffar Khan and the Nawab 
of Savanur were the other conspirators. The Nawabs of 
Cudappah and Kurnool were also invited to join. Tarabai 
promised to lend her powerful support to the projected league ; 
she was ready to place at the disposal of the confederates a sum 
amounting to two crores in support of their cause. The con- 
federates naturally sought the assistance of Bussy. The French 
general had, however, become wiser from his past experience and 
knew that nothing tangible would result from this league. The 
conspiracy fizzled out, because of the jealously and want of unity 
among the confederates (AN, C? 86, #.16, 104, 150-50v, 188 ; 
C? 90, £.201-02; BN, NAF, 9360, f.16, 118v, 237v-38). In 
his turn, the Peshwa sought French assistance against Tulaji 
Angre. Bussy very tactfully avoided the issue, because he could 
not be expected to support the Peshwa in an expedition in 
which the English were his allies (АМ, C? 86, f. 135v-36 ; BN, 
NAF, 9360, £.172v, 183v, 247, 256у-57; Martineau, Bussy, 
pp. 191-92). 
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But the French cannon was fired for the first and the last 
time on the side of the Marathas in the campaign against the 
Nawab of Savanur who was joined by Murarrao Ghorpade and 
Muzaffar Khan. i 

The French documents do not give any details about the 
Maratha-Nizam struggle at the end of 1757 and beginning of 
1758, since Bussy was not on the scene at the start. The 
Peshwa's plan to obtain territory worth twenty-five lakhs from 
the Nizam misfired because of the sudden arrival of Bussy at 
Aurangabad. 


Period from 1772 to 1788 

By 1772 the English had become a powerful force in India. 
The Peshwa Madhavrao was not the person who would tolerate 
the arrogance of a foreign nation in this country, but he realised 
that he could not oust the English from India without the assis- 
tance of the French, The French archives throw light upon the 
proposals of far-reaching consequence which the Peshwa made 
to Jean Law de Lauriston, Governor of Pondicherry. The latter 
sent these proposals to France with his recommendation and that 
of his Council that the acceptance of these proposals was the 
only means of re-establishing French influence in India and of 
humbling the power of the English in that country (AMC, 
Carton 522 (Inde) ; AN, C* 123, f. 7-7v; С° 124, +. 11). 

The wanton English aggression on Salsette in December 
1774 forced the Marathas to seek French assistance to meet this 
menace, The French sources also give an account of these pro- 
posals which were confided by Law to one M. Beylie, a French 
officer who was proceeding on leave to France (June 1775) 
(АМ, С? 139, £.57v, 97, 322-22v; С° 142, f. 13-14). The 
French records further mention that Raghunathrao, when he saw 
that all his hopes of obtaining the office of the Peshwa with 
the help of the English had disappeared by the Treaty of 
Purandhar (March 1, 1776), also made proposals to the French 
Consul at Surat, M. Anquetil de Briancourt who did not 
encourage the parleys because, in his opinion, Raghoba's was not 
a just cause (AN, С? 126, #.218). 

The Maratha proposals, entrusted by Law to Beylie, reached 
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France in the beginning of 1776. War had just broken out 
between England and her American Colonies. Thus, at long 
last, the opportunity had come for France to avenge the humilia- 
tion of the Treaty of Paris (1763). The French Government 
decided to send M. de St. Lubin to the Maratha Court with 
certain proposals. St. Lubin’s Diary of his Negotiation at the 
Maratha Court deals with these proposals. It also gives a 
detailed account of his arrival at Choul, his journey to Puran- 
dhar, his reception at the Darbar with great honours and cere- 
mony, his description of Sawai Madhavrao, Sakharam Bapu 
and Nana Fadnavis, the signing of the treaty at Poona, Moroba’s 
revolt, his arrest and trial, the terms of a treaty proposed by 
the Poona Darbar to the Government of France and his depar- 
ture from Poona after a stay of about 15 months in the Maratha 
capital. 

The French sources also refer to the efforts of M. de Lallee, 
a French adventurer, to enlist himself in the service of the 
Poona Darbar through the good offices of M. de Montigny, a 
French agent who had been despatched to Delhi on a special 
mission but who had been asked by M. de Bellecombe, Governor 
of Pondicherry, to proceed to Poona to enlist the support of 
the Darbar in favour of the French in India (AN, С 141, 
f£. 53-64 ; Lettres et Conventions, p. 329). 

The French documents corroborate the information supplied 
by the Maratha sources which state that in February 1781, Nana 
Fadnavis made fresh proposals for French assistance to curb 
the aggressive activities of the English. The Maratha envoy, 
Sayyad Zain-ul Abedin Khan, had full) powers to negotiate with 
Vicomte de Souillac, Governor of the Isle of France, as it was 
not possible to make contact with the French in India, all their 
possessions having been captured by the English long since. 

But by: this time, M. de Montigny was despatched to the 
Poona Darbar with a special mission, viz., of concerting 
measures for maintaining between the Marathas and Haider Ali 
harmony which was of vital importance to the interests of all 
the parties, including the French, whose aim was the expulsion 
of the English from India. It is not necessary to stress the 
value of Montigny’s correspondence during his stay at Poona. 
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The correspondence shows how Montigny's efforts were in the 
first instance responsible for the failure of Watherstone's mission 
to Poona and next for the delay in affixing his signature by 
Nana Fadnavis to the Treaty of Salbai after six months, i.e., only 
when he lost all hopes of receiving French assistance by a French 
landing on the Konkan Coast. Montigny’s correspondence 
further gives a detailed account of the proceedings at the Poona 
Darbar with regard to their projected campaign against Tipu 
Sultan, and of the French efforts to reconcile the two parties by 
pointing out to them the danger of exhausting themselves by 
internecine wars instead of preparing themselves for a fight with 
their real enemy, the English. With the departure of Montigny 
from Poona on May 13, 1788, all contact between France and 
Maharashtra ceased for ever. 


Any Problem or Difficulty in using the Source Material 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar has made use of the French material 
in his Shivaji and His Times. Dr. Surendranath Sen has tran- 
slated the History of Shivaji by Thevenot, the History of Shivaji 
and its Sequel by Abbe Carre and a part of the Diary of Martin, 
relating to Shivaji’s Karnatak expedition. Kum. Vardarajan 
has studied all the documents relating to Dupleix. Dr. S. P. Sen 
has made extensive use of the material and finally myself. 
Barring these few persons, the French documents have remained 
a closed book for the Indian scholars doing historical research. 


THE PORTUGUESE RECORDS RELATING 
TO THE HISTORY OF THE MARATHAS 


Dr. V. T. GUNE 
(Goa Archives, Panaji) 


Tue PORTUGUESE sources described in this article mainly deal 
with the political events in the Maratha history as detailed below. 

Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha Empire, captured 
Upper Chaul near Bombay in 1657 and laid the foundation of 
the Maratha navy in 1659. Before the rise of the Marathas in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, the Portuguese Power in 
Asia was weakened by their struggle with the Dutch, and the 
English promised to defend the Portuguese possessions in Asia 
against their European enemies by the Anglo-Portuguese Treaty 
of 1661. The Arabs of Oman had already developed into a sea 
power which not only harassed the Portuguese on the west coast 
of India but wrested from them Mombasa and threatened 
Mozambique by the end of the seventeenth century. The Portu- 
guese efforts to deal with the Arabs were handicapped by the 
rise of the naval power of the Marathas who gave them plenty 
of anxiety near Goa. 

Shivaji reduced the hereditary officers, i.e., Desais of Mahals 
(talukas), on the northern border of Goa by 1663. Savant was 
confirmed in his Sardesai Watan of Kudal Не accepted the 
vassalage of the Maratha Ruler. Five Mahals of Banda, 
Maneri, Bicholi, Sakhali and Pedne were brought under the 
jurisdiction of the new Maratha Subha of Bhimgad-Pargad. 
Savant Desai was to assist the Maratha Subhedar of Bhimgad 
in the collection of Maratha tribute from Sunde and Bidnur 
States. 

Shivaji invaded the Portuguese district of Bardes and 
entered into an agreement of friendship with the Portuguese in 
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December 1667. He claimed Chouth from Daman after the con- 
quest of the Ramnagar Rajas Territory in 1677. His son 
Sambhaji entered into an alliance with the Arabs and fortified the 
island of Angediva near Goa in 1682. The Portuguese gave 
passage to Mughal troops. Sambhaji therefore declared war on 
them and besieged Chaul in 1683. Тһе Portuguese Viceroy re- 
taliated by advancing against the Maratha Fort of Fonda near Goa, 
but met with a crushing defeat.. The Marathas threatened the city 
of Goa, which narrowly escaped falling into their hands in 
December 1683. The Maratha forces had to withdraw from 
Salcete and Bardes in January 1684 due to Mughal invasion of 
their territory. The Desai of Kudal Panchamahal was instigated 
by the Portuguese against the Marathas during Sambhaji's 
campaign against Goa. In 1685, the Portuguese concluded an 
agreement with Savant against the Marathas. 


During the Mughal occupation of the Maratha possessions 
in Konkan, the Viceroy at Goa followed a policy of duplicity. 
Savant, the Sardesai of Kudal, joined the Mughal service and 
secured his watan under a Mughal Farman of 1689. The. 
Desais of Maneri, Sakhali, Bicholi and Pedne rebelled against 
the Mughal and went to Jinji to pay their homage to the Maratha 
King Rajaram. They were confirmed in their Desai watans. 
Тһе Sunda Raja was also confirmed in his districts by Rajaram. 
His tribute from Balaghat Sunda was fixed at Rs. 45,000 and 
he had to pay Rs. 10,000 for Fonda Panchamahals. To the 
south of Goa, the district of Ancola-Panchamahals was granted 
to him in Inam. The Viceroy of Goa, in a letter of October 
1690, informed the Mughal Killedar of Fonda that the Desais 
of Chandrawadi (Panchamahal) had rebelled against the Mughal. 
The Marathas carried оп raids into Bardes in 1694. Тһе next 
year Ganesh Raghunath promised the Portuguese about the 
friendship of Rajaram. Savant declared himself as Raja in 1697 
and established himself in the Maratha district of Bhimgad 
Panchamahals by 1701. Тһе Portuguese destroyed his forts at 
Amona, Valvai and Bicholi їп 1705. 

Kanhoji Angria conquered all forts from the Konkan and 
defeated the combined attacks by the Portuguese, the English and 
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the Siddis against him in 1699. The Portuguese made peace 
with Angria in 1701. Queen Tarabai placed him in charge of 
the Coast from Bombay to Sawantvadi in 1707. 

The release of Shahu, son of Sambhaji, by the Mughal 
Emperor led to the establishment of two Maratha principalities, 
Satara under Shahu (1708) and Kolhapur under Sambhaji, second 
son of Rajaram (1712). Savant was confirmed in his Sardesai 
Watan by Shahu and the district of Bhimgad Panchamahals was 
entrusted to him as Inam in 1709. Levies from Bhimgad were re- 
served for the Maratha empire. Sunda Raja agreed to pay the 
Marathas his tribute as previously fixed by Rajaram at Jinji, and 
Kanhoji Angria was confirmed in his office of 'Subha Armar' or 
chief of the Naval forces of the Maratha Empire in 1714. The 
Portuguese made peace with the Raja of Kolhapur in 1716 and 
agreed to help him in his campaign against Angria. The Angria 
continued to cause damage to the shipping of the European 
nations. The Portuguese reluctantly agreed to the English pro- 
posal for the combined attack against him in 1720. The Portu- 
guese reserved their old friendship with the Marathas and a 
Treaty of Friendship was signed with the Prime Minister of 
Shahu, Peshwa Bajirao in 1722. After the division of the house 
of Chhatrapati in 1724, the Goa region fell under the tutelage of 
the Raja of Kolhapur and the Province of North, including 
Daman, formed part of the territory of the Raja of Satara. The 
tribute of Sunda and Bidnur was made over to the Peshwa by the 
Raja of Kolhapur after his reduction of the Mughal Nawab of 
Savanur from Karnatak in 1746. 

The Marathas claimed Chouth from the Portuguese Province 
of the North. The agreements of friendship, concluded by the 
Marathas with the Portuguese in 1724 and 1732, failed to 
produce lasting peace. In 1739, their possessions near Goa and 
Bassein were simultaneously attacked by the Maratha forces. The 
occupation of their district of Salcete and Bardes near Goa was 
withdrawn only when the Portuguese agreed to hand over to 
them the fort of Chaul from the North in 1740. In addition, a 
war indemnity of seven lacs was levied from them. They lost 
their province of the North, ie. Bassein, and only after the 
mediation of the-English was Daman left with them and a few 
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adjacent villages assigned for its provisioning under the Treaty 
of 1741. The Portuguese also agreed by that treaty not to molest 
the territory of the Maratha feudatories, i.e., Sunda Raja and 
Savant Sardesai near Goa. 


The Portuguese district of Bardes was invaded by Savant in 
1741, but the Portuguese retaliated by imposing most unfavour- 
able conditions on him by the Treaty of 1741. Salcete was 
attacked by Govindapant Thakur, Sardar of Kolhapur, in 1742 
but he was defeated by the Portuguese. Тһе Desais of Maneri, 
Sakhali, and Bicholi were stirred by the Portuguese against Savant 
who took an oath of allegiance to the Portuguese in 1746. Тһе 
Portuguese also deprived Savant of his Forts of Halorna, 
Terekhol and Redi in the same year. Another Fort of Savant 
at Nevati was captured and his ships were destroyed by the, 
Portuguese in 1748. 

Sadashivrao Bhau, cousin of Peshwa Nana Saheb, encamped 
at Supa, south of Goa, and collected from Sunda Raja arrears 
of his tribute due to the Marathas in 1747. With a view to 
securing the south-eastern frontier of Goa against the Maratha 
invasions, the Viceroy at Goa acquired from Sunda Raja the 
forts of Sadashivgad (Piro), Kurmagad (Zumpe) and Kurjuve 
in 1752. The Raja had to hand'over to the Marathas the fort 
of Fonda in 1756 in pledge against the payment of arrears of 
his tribute due to the Marathas amounting to eight lacs. The 
attack of the Fonda by the Viceroy of Goa was severely repulsed 
by the Marathas in which he lost his life. 

The Portuguese were in league with Tarabai, the dowager 
queen, when a crisis was brewing in Satara in 1751 and also 
allied themselves with Tulaji Angria in 1755. They promised 
the Peshwa in 1760 to render him help in his campaign against 
the Siddi of Janjira. But owing to the insignificance of their 
power, their interference or intention to do so left little impress 
on the course of events. The long drawn war between them 
and Savant came to an end by the peace treaty of 1761, according 
to which Bicholi, Sakhali and Pedne Mahals were restored to 
Savant. 

Haidar- Ali overran the districts of Savanur Nawab from 
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Karnatak and threatened the up-Ghat territory of Sunda Raja 
who had shifted his capital from Sudhapur to Shiveshwar in 
1760. Due to the menace of Haidar Ali, the Raja sought the 
protection of the Portuguese in 1761 and agreed to hand over 
to them the management of his remaining districts in South 
Konkan, ie., Fonda Panchamahal and Kanakana, on condition 
that the Portuguese would reinstate him in his kingdom when 
the danger from Haidar would be over. 'The Marathas suffered 
heavy losses at Panipat in 1761. In 1763, the Portuguese 
wrested Fonda from the Marathas and occupied it in the name 
of the Sunda Raja. Тһе Portuguese denied passage to the 
Maratha army through their territory, while it was on its way 
to Karnatak against Haidar Ali in 1771. The Maratha naval 
chief Dhulap captured the Portuguese frigate Santa Ana in 1772. 


Civil war broke out at the Poona Court in 1773 when the 
Peshwa's uncle Raghobadada usurped the title to himself. He 
failed to get support from the English, promised the Portuguese 
to restore to them their Province of the North and took shelter 
at Daman in 1776. The Portuguese envoy Dhume negotiated 
the matter with the Poona Darbar and claimed compensation 
for the loss of the frigate Santa Ana and also some villages for 
the provisioning of Daman Fort, The treaty of friendship 
between the Pantpradhan and the Portuguese was signed on 
17th December 1779 and 72 villages from: Pargana Nagar Haveli 
were granted to them as Jagir in 1781. The Portuguese renewed 
their conflict with Savant in 1781 and occupied his Mahals of 
Bicholi and Sakhali in 1781 and Pedne іп 1783 when his 
territory was invaded by the Raja of Kolhapur. Pedne Mahal 
was reconquered by Savant in 1794, but he was defeated again 
by the Portuguese in 1800. 

Sunda Raja approached the Marathas in 1790 in connection 
with the restoration of his territories occupied by Tipu Sultan. 
In 1791, the Marathas reconquered the up-Ghat districts of Sunda 
and threatened the occupation of Fonda. The Portuguese made 
the Sunda Raja to abdicate his rights in Fonda Panchamahals and 
Konkan in lieu of a fixed annual pension. Ву a secret clause, 
they agreed to reinstate the Raja in his dominion as soon as the 
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Marathas disappeared from the field. In the same year, they 
removed the Marathas from Sadashivgad and Kurmagad and 
occupied them in the name of the Sunda Raja. 

The relevant records in Portuguese from the Goa Archives 
are described below : 

The collection of documents known as livros das pazes е 
tratados de India, i.e., The Book of peace treaties, agreements, 
etc., contains information about the treaties and agreements, 
concluded by the Portuguese with the different rulers. These 
treaties were published by Cunha Rivara in the Bulletin of the 
Government of Siate of India, Boletim do Governo do Estado 
da India during 1873-1875. They were also reproduced by 
Julio Firmino Judice Vikar in his publication Colleccao de 
Tratados e concertos de pazes que o estado de India Portuguesa 
fez com os Reis e Senhores com que teve relacoes nas partes de 
Asia e Africa Oriental, fourteen volumes, published in Lisbon 
during 1881-1887. i 


The treaties and agreements, concluded with the Maratha 
rulers and published in the Government Bulletin, are given in 
Appendix 1 for reference. They are also published in volumes 3, 
4 and 5 of Vikar’s collections. 

The information available in the Monsoon Collections, 
Monocoes de reino, is described below : 

Shivaji's occupation of upper Chaul (1657) and construction 
of Navy-Moncoes No. 26; references to his conquest of Kudal, 
Bicholi, Pedne 1664, attack on Surat, agreement of the Portu- 
guese with Lodikan-Mughal Sardar, etc.,—nos. 20% 30: 317: 
incursions into Bardez 1667—поз. 34, 35 and 40; Sambhaji's 
expeditions against the Portuguese—no. 48 ; secret understanding 
with the Desais of the bordering talukas against Sambhaji 1689 
—no, 51A ; war levy of forty thousand Asurfi collected from 
the Hindus in Goa, Desais of Bicholi, Pedne, Sakhali join the 
Mughal 1688—no. 53; Rajarama's travel to Jinji Konkan— 
Desais alliance with him—nos. 54, 558, 57 and 59; dual policy 
of Sawant, conquest of Mardanagad-Ponda by the Marathas 
1702—no. 66; Sunda Raja to pay eighty thousand rupees as 
tribute to the Mughals, 1706—по. 69 ; Portuguese conquest of 
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. Khorjuve and Panale from Sawant, 1705—по. 72; struggle 
between Shahu and Tarabai 1708, Sawant vassal of Tarabai— 
по. 73 ; Ponda Mahal's offer to the Portuguese by the Mughal 
1716—no. 81, 82, 84A; Angria’s deprivation of the Portu- 
guese of their trade at Chaul 1716—no. 83; the Maratha 
attack on Bassein district 1723—no. 89B ; about Bassein Cam- 
paign—nos. 84B, 89, 90, 93, 95, 99, 101, 101A, 101B, 
102A, 102B, 103C, 108; 110, 113, 103B, 104, 106, 107 ; Sawant’s 
occupation of Bardez 1725—no. 92 ; reconquest of Bardez from 
Sawant 1741—no. 111 to 115 ; Sadashivarao’s campaign against 
Goa 1743—no. 120 ; relations between the Nizam and the Peshwa, 
1749—no. 121A ; Portuguese estimate of Tulaji Angria— no. 
128A ; destruction of his navy 1756, Tarabai’s offer of Bassein 
and Vijayadurga to the Portuguese—no. 129 ; about Rudraji 
Dhulup, chief of the Maratha Navy, at Vijayadurga—no. 125% 
Portuguese attack оп Sindhudurga 1764—no. 138; cash with 
the Maratha Navy, Dhulup's capture of Santana 1772—nos. 
150, 152; clash with Raghunathji Angria, chief of Haidar's 
Navy, 1781—nos. 161C ; war with Sawant, conquest of Bicholi, 
Sakhali 1781— nos. 163A, 164Е; attempts for the reconquest 
of the Province of North, acquisition of Nagar Haveli, etc.,— 
поз. 111В, 114, 117, 119, 121A, 124A, 124B, 128A, 134, 136, 
152B, 156, 157, 158B, 161, 163A, 165C, 164D ; relations 
with Haidar and Tipu—nos. 1388, 141A, 145A, 149B, 
152B, 156, 157, 157A, 157B, 158A, 160, 161, 161B, 1612, 
163A, 168B. 

The collection, known as Reis Vizinhos or Neighbouring 
Kings, also contains documents relating to the Maratha-Portu- 
guese relations. А. В. de Braganza Pereira had published 
selections from the series of records in Tomo I volume 3 
parts 1 and 5 throwing light on the Maratha-Portuguese relations 
from 1700 to 1740. In his introduction in Part 1, he had also 
included some documents dealing with the events in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. Dr. S. N. Sen had published 
some extracts from the same collection, dealing with the rise 
of the Maratha power, in his Preliminary Report on Goa 
Archives, Dr. P. S. Pissurlencar had given long quotations from 
the documents in this collection in his series of articles about 
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the Maratha-Portuguese relations. 


Another important collection of records, giving information 
about the Maratha-Portuguese relations, is Assentos do Conselho 
do Estado, i.e., Proceedings of the State Council at Goa. It 
records the decision of the State Council at Goa and is highly 
useful for historical studies. These documents are already 
published in fivé volumes by Dr. P. S. Pissurlencar. Тће Supple- 
mentary volume to the same series is now published in English. 
It gives Subject Index to documents published in five volumes in 
Portuguese, along with contents in brief of each document in 
chronological order. Тре documents relating to the Maratha- 
Portuguese relations are given under the heading Marathas, 
Shivaji, etc. 

Viceregal letters and orders, cartas е ordens, contain 
material about the Angrias, the war with the Marathas from 
1726 to 1740. Many documents from volumes 13, 22 to 26 
from this series are published by Braganza Pereira in his 
Arquivo Portuguese Oriental, 2nd Series, already referred to 
above. 

Books of passports of ships, livros das cartages and book of 
Consultation, consulet, include a number of passports issued to 
Adil Shah, Nizam Shah, the King of Persia, Mughal Emperor 
and other neighbouring kings in India. The books of treaties 
described above also contain passports of the early period, which 
throw light on the Portuguese claim to the sovereignty of the 
sea, Dr. Sen had described in his Report some of the passports 
issued by the Portuguese to the Maratha rulers. 

The Collection of records classified as correspondencia, i.e., 
correspondence, gives information about the war with the 
Marathas апф some documents from Volume 7 of the series 
have been published by Braganza Pereira and Dr. Pissurlencar 
in their writings. 


Besides the Portuguese sources from the Goa Archives 
described above, a good deal of source-material in Portuguese 
about the history of the Marathas is available in the Portuguese 
National Archives at Lisbon, known as Arquivo Nacional, torre 
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do tombo, Lisboa, and also in libraries in Portugal, viz, 
(1) Biblioteca Nacional de Lisboa ; (2) Biblioteca publica da 
Ajuda; (3) Biblioteca de Academica das Ciencias de Lisboa ; 
(4) Biblioteca publica de Evora ; and (5) Biblioteca de univer- 
sidade de Coimbra. 

The collection of documentos remetidos da India from the 
National Archives of Portugal at Lisbon is very valuable from the 
point of view of Indian History. Originally this collection 
formed part of the Monsoon Series from the Goa Archives. 
These records were shifted to Lisbon in 1777 and were 
classified as Records sent from India, i.e., documentos remetidos 
da India, It includes about 12,318 documents and covers the 
period from 1605 to 1651. The Academy of Sciences at Lisbon 
published during 1800 and 1893 selections from this collection 
consisting of five volumes, which cover the period from 1605 
to 1616. Some of them contain information regarding the 
history of the Deccan Sultanate and the Mughal rule. Another 
important collection is Arquivo historico ultramarino, Те. 
Archives of Overseas possessions. The documents are classi- 
fied according to places and the catalogues are already published. 
There are about thirty-two bundles (codices) which include 
letters from the Viceroys in India, 1722 to 1833. The corres- 
pondence deals with the relations of the Portuguese with the 
Marathas, Angrias, Sawant and Sunda. 

F.C. Danvers, in his report on the Torre do tombo (1892), 
has given a detailed description of records preserved in the 
National Archives at Lisbon and also in the libraries in Portugal 
referred to above with special reference to their importance for 
the history of Portuguese India. He has appended to his report 
a selection of some Portuguese documents relevant to the Portu- 
guese-Maratha relations. The historians of Portuguese India, 
Cunha Rivara, Braganza Pereira and Dr. P. S. Pissurlencar, 
have published selections of documents from the above collec- 
tions in their historical writings. А list, describing Portuguese 
sources relating to Maratha History from the Archival collec- 
tions in Portugal, is given in Appendix II. | 

The Portuguese sources of history also include diaries, 
biographies, or personal accounts, narrations, contemporary anony- 
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mous reports, letters and reports. of Remissions of religious 
orders which are not of direct official origin. However, they 
are largely reliable in the absence of official information. The 
Diary (Diario) maintained by the Viceroy Conde de Linhares, 
1629-35, belongs to this category and gives information about 
Shahaji, Murari Pandits and other Marathi Sardars. The account 
of Sambhaji's campaign against the Portuguese during 1682-84 is 
contained in two anonymous reports : (1) Relacao V erdaderia do 
que sucedeu no Estado da India desde dous de Janeiro de 1683 
ate 25 de Janeiro de 1684, BNL, Cod. no. 465, published in A.P.O. 
New Series Tomo 1, volume III part 1 pages CXIV-CXX, i.e., 
A reliable Report of what happened in India from 2nd January 
1683 to 25th January 1684, and (2) Breve resumo dos Sucessos 
do Estado Portuguez na India now annos de 1682, 1683, 
ВМТ, Caixa 201, n? 4, MS, ie, А Brief review of happenings in 
India during 1682, 1683. According to Dr. Pissurlencar, the first 
report was written at Goa by the Franciscan Father (vide, 
Portuguese Maratha Sambandha (in Marathi) p. 95). The 
Jesuit version of the campaign will be found in the Contemporary 
History of Spiritual Conquest of the Orient, O Oriente Con- 
quistado a Jesus Cristo Pelos Padres da Companhia de Jesus da 
Provincia de Goa by the Jesuit Father Francisco de Souza, 1697, 
published in 1710 at Lisbon. The description of Sambhaji's 
forces, which marched against the district of Salcete near Goa 
on 11.12.1683, is given in these three historical writings accord- 
ing to their own source of information. The Relacao Verdadeira 
states that the Marathas had with them one’ thousand cavalry 
and one thousand soldiers ; the Breve Resumo quotes the figures 
as six thousand cavalry and eight to ten thousand soldiers 
collected from government sources ; while О Oriente С onquistado 
describes them as twenty thousand soldiers and five thousand 
cavalry. Official correspondence is silent on the issue. The 
material from these reports, accounts, etc., will have therefore 
to be utilised cautiously. A large number of Reports, accounts 
and. notices dealing with the Maratha-Portuguese relations 
during the eighteenth century are available in the Archival 
repositories in Portugal. Some of them were also published 
during the eighteenth century. Such reports cited in the 
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research articles and publications of Cunha Rivara, Braganza 
Pereira, Ismael Gracias, Dr. Pissurlencar and others are enlisted 
in Appendix III along with other published Portuguese sources 


of Maratha history. 


APPENDIX—I 


Treaties between the Portuguese rulers at Goa and 
the Maratha rulers. 


Title of the document 


—— Peace with the King of Kanara 
1631, 1633, 1671 
— Peace with Idalxa 1633 
— Peace with the King of Assarceta 
1631—and—1670 
—1719 
—other documents of 
— Embassy of Antonio Moniz 
Barreto to the Court of Adil 
Shah 1638 


— Viceroys Letter to the King 
about neighbouring Kings 1638 

— Peace with Idalxa 1655 

— Agreement with Shivaji Raze 
1667 

—1670 

— Capitulations with Mughal Am- 
bassador 1667 

— Related documents 

— Capitulations with Sidy de Danda 
Rajapor 1667 


Publication 


Boletim do 
Governo 1873 


Pages 


89, 92, 117, 
382 

114 

206, 212 


216 
222 
226, 232, 
237 


240 
319 


343 
363 


348 
348, 354 


358 
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Title of the document 


— Capitulations with Sidy de Danda 
Rajapor 1670 

-— About 'Cartazes to Nabab of 
Surat 1670 

— With King of Sunda 1697 

— Conditions of protection given to 
Sawant-Sardesai of Kudal 1699 

— Arrangement with Nago Sawant 
Bhounsulo 1726 

— Peace with Babu Desai Fonda 
Sawant 1712 

— Peace with Fonda Sawant 1736 

— Peace with Fonda Sawant 1740 

— Peace with Fonda Sawant 1754 

— Peace treaty 1759 


— Peace treaty 1761 


— Conditions with Raghu Sawant 
1764 
— Ratification of Treaty of 1768 


— Treaty of 1788 
— Capitulations with Sunda Raja 


—1703-1707 
—1707-1710 
—1735 
—1742 
—1754 
—1755 
—1756 
— 1760 
—1762 
—1791 


Publication 


Boletim do 
Governo 1873 


» 


Boletim do 
Governo 1874 


Boletim do 
Governo 1875 
Boletim do 
Governo 1874 


Boletim do 


428, 432 
267, 274, 
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Title of the document Publication Pages 


Governo 1875 286, 291, 


296, 302, 
309, 315, 
etc. 
— Peace with Kanara 1705 Boletim do 12 
Governo 1874 
—1714 A 70, 75, 81, 
85, 93 
— Negotiations with the Mughal A 93, 102, 
1714 106 
—1758-1760 d 264, 270 
— Peace with Sambhaji Raze Kol- 
hapur 1716 Ж 111 
— Peace with Asserceta 1719 ” 115 
— Peace with the Marathas 1722 3j 116 , 
— Capitulations 1740, 1741 ” 172, 176, 
180 
— Letters of Nana Saheb 1754 and 
1756 y 219, 239 
— Arrangement with the Subhedar 
of Kalyan 1724 » 116 
—1731 » 140 
— Capitulations with Angria 1755 » 232 
—and document of Treaty with » 236 
— Treaty with Peshwa 20.3.1760 » 278 
— other of 20.10.1760 » 255 
related documents and expedi- » 292, 297, 
tion against Zanjira 303, 307, 
311917, 
322, 331, 
335, 341, 
346, 351, 
358, 364, 
369, 378, 
386, 394, 


Title of the document 


— Treaty with Angria of Kolaba Boletim 
Governo 


1778 
— Treaty with the Marathas 1779 
and documents relating to Para- 


gona Nagar Haveli 
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Publication 


do 
1874 


Pages 


410, 414, 
420 
470, 474, 
479 
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Medieval Period 


PORTUGUESE SOURCE-MATERIAL IN THE 
GOA ARCHIVES FOR THE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF KONKAN IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


Teotonio К. DE Souza, 5. J. 
(University of Poona) 


Our INDIAN scholars have been very sparing in their efforts 
to utilise the rich store of records housed in the Goa Historical 
Archives. Тһе late Professor Pissurlencar, the former Director 
of the Goa Archives, did his utmost to win for this institution 
a place of standing in the world of historical research. But the 
times and circumstances in which he lived and worked had an 
attraction for a kind of history which could be described as 'past 
politics’. Almost all his published works point out to it. Por- 
tuguiz-Marathi Sambandh, which is régarded as ап outstanding 
contribution to the history of the Marathas, is restricted to point- 
ing out source-material for the study of Portuguese-Maratha 
political relations. The aim of this paper is to bring to the 
notice of the scholars that Goa Historical Archives have also 
records which throw welcome light on the economic past of 
Konkan during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. And it 
is well known that Konkan played an important role in Shivaji's 
strategy to control the Europeans, chiefly the Portuguese." 
Fortunately there are still several people in Goa, both young 
and old, who speak or know Portuguese. Therefore, one who is 
seriously interested in utilising Portuguese records and does not 
know the language should try to find some time and search a 
friend in Goa in order to gain some knowledge of Portuguese. 
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It may be noted that the language of the records is not very 
much different from the modern Portuguese as far as the voca- 
bulary is concerned, but there are differences in syntaxes and a 
recurring set of abbreviations which one has to learn only by 
handling the records. Still another little hurdle is the special 
type of handwriting used in some documents, chiefly of the 
sixteenth century, although it is known as letra quinhentista or 
fifteenth century handwriting. We come across this type of 
handwriting, say, for instance, in several volumes of the Goa 
Municipality Records (Accordaos e Assentos do Senado),? some 
early Village Community Records of the Old Conquest* region of 
Goa, some dispersed records in the Series of Provisoes e Regi- 
mentos (Provisions and Standing Orders). This much for 
the language problems. The only other difficulty which arises in 
the case of some records is their present physical condition, but 
most of the records are in good shape and with fine leather 
bindings. Аз far as access to the records is concerned, the 
hospitality and welcome extended by the present management is 
remarkable : there are almost no formalities to go through by 
way of permission. For finding the material one wishes to 
consult, there is а Roteiro (Handbook)® where the codices with 
their accession. numbers are arranged subjectwise. Тһе classi- 
fication, however, is very misleading at times and there are instan- 
ces where the dates shown on the spine of the codex do not 
correspond to the dates of the records inside, We hope to have 
soon a handbook in English, for the present Director seems to 
be working on it already. 


Turning our attention to the matter that concerns us imme- 
diately now, I could say that source-material of economic signi- 
ficance for the history of Konkan during the sixteenth and 
Seventeenth centuries can be found in codices containing most 
of the records of political nature, and therefore scattered all 
over, as well as in codices of exclusive economic interest. 
Besides, the Religious records are not primarily of economic 
nature, but they also contain very important economic data. 
What follows is an attempt to introduce to the scholars here 
source-material of the second: and third kind, namely, records 
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or State Papers of exclusive economic importance, and Eccle- 
siastical records with important economic data. But in consi- 
dering the former type we shall select one series for more 
detailed analysis and make just a running commentary as regards 
others. The series which we have singled out is known as 
Assentos do Conselho da Fazenda or the Proceedings of the 
Revenue Council. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE REVENUE COUNCIL 


This series of records is in 24 bound volumes, each having 
an average number of 285 folios. The code numbering of 
this series extends from 1159 to 1182, as indicated in the 
Roteiro, p. 48, Тһе whole length of time covered by the 
series is 1613-1808. For the seventeenth century only we have 
16 volumes and 130 folios of the seventeenth. Only a few 
volumes have fragmentary indexes either at the beginning or at 
the end. However, most of the minutes bear headings summing 
up the contents. With the exception of volume six, which has 
most of its folios damaged with water, the rest of the series 
is in good reading condition. 

The importance of this series : The whole gamut of trade 
and fiscal administration of the Portuguese overseas dominions 
in the East was controlled by a House of Accounts or Caza 
dos Contos. Тһе working of this body had become so complex 
by the end of the sixteenth century that it was given a new 
constitution or Regimento іп 1589. There аге two manuscript 
copies of this Regimento in the Goa Archives The new Regi- 
mento created a Meza e Tribunal dos Contos or Board and 
Court of Accounts to expedite the work and to check corruption. 
The Board was presided over by the Viceroy and its member- 
ship included the Comptroller of Accounts (Vedor dos Contos) 
and two seniormost accountants of the House of Accounts. 

The Board and Court of Accounts underwent a change in 
its designation and composition in 1615. The new designation 
was Conselho da Fazenda or Public Revenue Council, and its 
permanent membership included the followings officials :* the 
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Viceroy, the Chancellor of the High Court (Chanceler da 
Relacao), the Chief Revenue Comptroller (Vedor Geral da 
Fazenda), the Chief Superintendent of Accounts (Provedor-mor 
dos Contos), the Royal Attorney (Juiz dos feitos da Coroa), 
the Custodian of the Property of the Dead and the Absent 
(Provedor-mor dos Defuntos e Auzentes), and the scribe 
(Escrivao da Fazenda). The Council met for its regular meetings 
on Wednesday evenings? The members of the Council received 
no extra pay or allowance until in 1668 it was decided in the 
same Council that every member should receive 1% from the 
increasing revenues and from the booty of the captured vessels 
of those who trespassed Portuguese sea-monopoly,?° 

All important decisions pertaining to matters of economic 
nature were discussed in the Fazenda Council which assisted the 
Viceroy. The importance of the series can be judged from the 
issues that came under the jurisdiction of the Council. For that 
we shall classify the contents of the whole series under a few 
general headings and transcribe some specimen documents for 
some of them along with summary translations in English. 

As far as the authenticity of the documents is concerned, 
most of the minute-recordings bear the signatures of the Council 
members, 


A General Classification of its Contents 


1. Purchase of food-grains from the North! and Canara 
for replenishing the stores in Goa and other Portuguese forts 
and factories in the East. Cf., for instance, Ass. do Cons. da 
Faz., IV, 8.88 (Noy. 1629) : Deal with a private contractor to 
supply 17885 fardles (of 3 maunds each) from Basrur to 
Muscat for 22000 xerafins (of 5 tangas each), including the 
freight charges; again ibid., IV, fl. 163 (1630-31) : the price 
of а mura (half khandi) of rice in Bassein in 1630 was 6 
patacois (of 6 tangas or little less than a- Rupee), while the 
scarcity of rains made the price rise up in 1631 to 11 patacois ; 
ibid., V, 85. 50у-51 : Goa shop-keepers agreed to import rice from 
Basrur and Mangalore and to supply it to the people at the rate 
of 8 xfs, 3 tgs./khandi in 1639. Cf. Documentary Appendix, n. 1. 
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2. Norms for minting money and exchange-rates. Cf., for 
instance, Ass..do Cons. da Faz:, IV, fl. 1: 1600 pagodas are 
given to be equivalent to 5000 xerafins, and 800 pagodas to 
2500 xerafins, and 100 pagodas to 304 xerafins. The document 
deals with a trade deal with Vitula Sinay, the Ambassador of 
Vencatapa Nayak of Ikkeri, to supply pepper to Goa (1627) : 
ibid., IV, fl. 82 (1629) declares that the value of a golden 
Santhome'’. is 15 ‘tangas, 20 reis.^ Ibid, IV, 8 26-126v : 
contains instructions of the Viceroy Count of Linhares for 
melting Realles of silver and minting patacois of 6 tangas each, 
and half-patacois of 3 tangas each. Fixes the brassage rates of 
the mint officials. Cf. Documentary Appendix, n. 2. 


3. Employment and regulation of salaries to the state 
employees in administration and defence. Cf. Ass. do Cons. da 
Faz., XVI, fl. 206v (August, 1695): Тһе Public Revenue 
Council decides to fix the salary of the native soldiers serving 
in Bassein at five xerafins per month. The factor of Bassein is 
told to follow these instructions. See Documentary Appendix, 
я: 3. 


4. Pepper and Cinnamon trade, chiefly with Canara and 
Ceylon respectively. Cf. Ass. do Cons. da Faz. IV, #5. 1-1у, 
42, V, 3-4, 22v-23, 97v, are some of the deals to purchase 
pepper from the kings Vencatapa and Virabhadra Nayaks of 
Ikkeri.: Vol. VIII, fl.46v contains а decision of the Council to 
use the good services of Fr. Antonio Correa, S. Ј., of the Canara 
mission to buy up to 200 khandis of pepper from King Sivappa 
Nayak at the rate of 25 pagodas / khandi. See Documentary 
Appendix, n. 4. for the Portuguese text. 


5. Grants of lands. and money to religious institutions. 
СЕ. Ass. do Cons. da Faz, V, fis. 186v-187 : Тһе Council 
decides that the parish priests of Aguada fort, Pomburpa 
village, and Mapusa as well as Calangute Churches be paid 150 
xerafins each per year out of the tobacco revenues of the Bardez 
region of Goa. Ibid., 85. 187-187v : The Council discusses а 
petition of the Superior of the Jesuits to free them from the 
duty of looking after the defence of the forts in the Province 
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of the North. Тһе Council, however, comes to the conclusion 
that the Jesuits have shown much zeal in keeping the places well 
provisioned and guarded and that they should continue with the 
good work. 


6. The administration of customs and customs duties. СЕ 
Ass. do Cons. da Faz., Il, fls. 145-52v : In keeping with the 
instructions of the Council the Chief Revenue Comptroller 
visited Salsete taluk of Goa dnd discovered that the administra- 
tion of the customs was in a mess. The Customs House was 
Tun by a ddangui who had inherited the job from his ancestors 
and kept records on palm leaves together with some translations 
which he himself had made in the language of the Muslims and 
in Portuguese. The Chief Revenue Comptroller examined all 
these customary practices and ordered that a new procedure 
should be adopted thereafter. A new regimento having 72 clauses 
follows. This regimento gives the reader a fair idea of the kind 
of goods that came into Goa from the mainland and the duties 
levied on them (1619). 


7. Ship-building and ship-repairs in Goa and Bassein. Сї. 
among several others, we have records bearing on this topic in 
Ass, do Consl da Faz., Vol. X, f. 218, XI, fl. 25v, 84, 117, 163, 
221v, ХИ, fls. 159, 264, XIV, fis. 30v-31, 43, 112, 116v, 
118v. In Vol. XI. fl. 218, for instance, the Council decides 
that a contract be signed with Diogo de Freitas de Macedo, the 
Captain of Bassein, to build 20 oar-vessels every year. The 
expenses of each vessel are estimated as one thousand xerafins, 
that is about 500 Rupees in those days (1669). 


8. The Administration of the Village Communities and the 
Collection of the Land Revenues. We have, for instance, in 
Vol. VII, fl. 80v a document of July 5, 1649, wherein consider- 
ing the case of the village elders of some villages in Salcete 
taluk (Goa) who had transferred lands belonging to the Commu- 
nity to persons of their choice by way of grants and endow- 
ments, the Council resolved to remind the village-elders that all 
lands belong to the crown and that they cannot be given as 
grants or endowments Бу anyone else. The Council also quotes 
a document left by the Superintendent of Accounts, Simao 
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Falcao, where it is clearly stated that the ownership of the land 
paying quit-rent rested with the King of Portugal, and the 
village communities were held as tenants. Cf. Documentary 
Appendix, п.5 for:an extract of the Portuguese text. 


9. Monopoly of the Sea-Traffic ог the system of cartazes. 
Cf. Ass. do Cons. da Faz., Y, В. 75v, fis. 185у-186, IT fl. 55, IV, 
fl. 124v. In Vol. XII, fl. 215v, dated July 17, 1673, we read 
that the Revenue Council resolved that two vessels of Shivaji 
captured in Bassein and Diu waters be returned to Shivaji's 
agents along with whatever was found in the vessels. In case 
the boats and their contents might have been sold in auction, the 
proceeds of the sale be handed over to Shivaji's agents. Cf. 
Documentara Appendix, n. 5 for the Portuguese text of this re- 
solution of the Fazenda Council. 


10. Farming out of State Revenues. Cf., for instance, Ass. 
do Cons. da Faz., YI, 85. 101v-102v, 106-106v, 107-107v, 115у- 
116, 122-23, 128-129у, 131-131v, and several such in every 
volume. In vol. IIT, fl. we read that the gold and silver revenues 
were farmed out to Santopa Naik for an amount of 6995 xera- 
fins and for a period of 3 years, beginning with 1632. 


11. Sale of voyages to China, Japan and Manilla, Cf. Ass. 
do Cons. da Faz., I, 85. 7-7v : one such voyage was sold to a 
certain Gaspar Tenreiro in 1613 for an amount of 29000 xera- 
fins. Ibid., ПІ, 05. 95v-99 : on arranging regular voyages to 
China, Japan and Manilla for the benefit of the Royal Trea- 
sury and conducted by the Government itself. /bid., ПІ, fis. 221- 
24v : two copies of a Royal Decree that one voyage each from 
Goa to China and Japan be auctioned and the income be applied 
to the private trade of the Queen of Portugal. Ibid., Vol. ПІ, 
fls. 105-121v : gives interesting details as to the kind of trade 
items appreciated in China, Тарап and МапШа, the possible 
profits from voyages to these lands, and umpteen other details 
pertaining to the voyages. 

12. Purchase of saltpetre, Gifts from and to the neigh- 


bouring kings and Judicial processes against cases of graft and 
corruption are some more headings under which we could 
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suggest several references from this series of the Proceedings 
of the Public Revenue Council. 

With this we stop our appreciation of one important series 
of Portuguese records from the Goa Archives for the economic 
history of Konkan during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and pass on to some other series of no less importance. 


Let us now take a glance at the characteristic features of 
five other series of records belonging to the general category 
of our .classification, namely, four of these series belonging to 
official state papers of exclusive economic interest, and the fiith, 
known as Papeis dos Conventos Extintos (Records of the 
Extinct Convents), which are private Ecclesiastical records but 
contain very important data of interest to us. 


1. LAND AND REVENUE REGISTERS (Tombos е Foraes) 


Codex n. 7594-5: 2 copies of the Foral das Ilhas de 
Goa, 1567 (Revenues of the Goa 
islands). 

= nn. 7598, 3031: 2 copies of the Tombo das 
Rendas que Swa Magestade tem 
nas terras de Salcete, Bardes e 
nesta ylha de Goa, 1595 (Re- 
gister of ` revenues which (һе 
Portuguese Crown collects іп 
Salcete, Bardez and this island 
of Goa). 

» mn. 3070-71: 2 copies of the Foral de Salcete 
1567 (Register of Salcete reve- 


пиев). 

» пп. 7583-5: 3 vols. of the Foral de Salcete, 
1622. 

3 nn. 7587-8 : 2 copies of the Foral de Bardez, 
1647. 


» ` n.624: ‘Tombo de Chau e Dio. Тһе initial 
29 fls. cover Chaul (Revadanda), 1591. 
5 п. 7599: Tombo de Damao, 1592. This inclu- 
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des the places like Dahanu, Tarapur, 
Mahim, Boticer (island of Butcher 
or Seveon ?) and Gortogar( ?). 

Codex п. 3067: Tombo de Васат, 1610. Тһе juris- 
diction of Bassein included 8 districts 
(tanadarias оц Cassabes), namely, 
Sabaina of Bassein ог Bassein 
Taluka, Cassabe of Tana, Salsette 
Island, islands of Caranja, Nevem, 
Seveon and Elephanta. Belaflor (to- 
day Belapur and Shehebaj), Manora, 
Asserim and Bombay island, which in- 
cluded Mahim, Parel, Wadala, Sion, 
Worli, Bombay, Mazagon, Мараоп, 
Matunga and Sewri. 


All the above codices supply information relating to the 
distribution of land village-wise, people-wise and crop-wise, the 
types of measures and weights in use, the modes of payment of 
land-revenue and the rates of the payment. We also learn about, 
the existing currency and the exchange value. 


2. VILLAGE-COMMUNITY RECORDS 
(Livros das Comunidades) 


Unlike elsewhere in India, in Goa the Portuguese protected 
the organization of village Communities, although these institu- 
tions could no longer have the same wide jurisdiction they 
enjoyed prior to the arrival of the Portuguese. They lost 
whatever judicial powers they had had, and continued looking 
after the cultivation of the village lands and supplying the Gov- 
ernment with their yearly contribution of land-revenue or foros. 

There are in the Goa Historical Archives hundreds of volu- 
mes of this type of records, but those belonging to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries pertain only to the Old Conquest 
region of Goa, that is Salcete, Bardez and Goa Islands. An 
interesting feature of these records is that the extant records 
prior to 1620's are written in a local version of the Halakanda 
script but in Marathi language. There are two dozen codices of 
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this kind, and they had remained undeciphered until now. It 
is no longer the same, because we have already been offered a 
guide to their reading by the present Archivist, Mr. Gajanana 
Ghantkar.5 Не tells us in the Introduction to his Goan Marathi 
Records т Halakanada Script that these records in the Goa 
Historical Archives are specimens of the earliest written Marathi 
prose. From 1614 onwards, the language of these records 
becomes Portuguese, although there are a few vestiges of Can- 
devi, as the Halakanada was known in Goa, up to 1629. Cf. The 
Roteiro for the Codex numbering of this series, рр. 43-4, 223-4, 


3. FARMING OUT OF PUBLIC REVENUES 
(Arrematacoes das Rendas) 


Right from the days of Afonso de Albuquerque, the con- 
queror of Goa, Malacca and Ormuz, the Portuguese showed 
their administrative wisdom by taking into confidence the natives 
as far as the collection of revenues was concerned. Even when 
the missionary zeal reached its peak during the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries, the right of collecting revenues 
was farmed out to Hindus, who showed greater efficiency in the 
matter. The Portuguese must have taken to this system in 
imitation of the Adilshahi administration, 

The records listed below cover State revenues and the 
revenues of the Goa Municipality. The term Arrematacao 
stands for auctioning to the highest bidder, and Fiancas were the 
sureties deposited with the State Treasurer ог the Fazenda 
Scribe as guarantees for the observance of the contract. 


Codex Number Title of the records 


оны Arrematacao das Rendas do Estado 
(1658-68). 

„По. (1696-1756). 

..Senado de Goa:  Arrematacao das Ren- 
das (1650-88). 

„Ро. (1690-1722). 

Termos das Fiancas (1626-1653), 3 vols. 

Senado de Goa : Fiancas (1643-5). 

„Оо. (1695-1721). 
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4. FACTORY RECORDS (Feitorias) 


Itis a long series of records dealing with Portuguese trade 
at their various trading points or Factories in the East. These 
include, Bassein, Chaul, Diu, Goa and. Mangalore. However, 
with the exception of one single volume (n. 2316) covering the 
period between 1667 and 1684, all the rest belongs to the eighteenth 
century and thereafter. 

The only volume that interests us contains detailed accounts 
of the annual income and expenditure of the Portuguese 
factories at Chaul (fl. 16 and v), Bassein (#5. 18-18v), Daman 
(85. 22-24), Diu (85. 25-26v) and some others. On fl. 32 we 
are given an overall view of the income and expenditure of all 
the factories on the West Coast and of Mombasa and Congo. 
The whole volume contains correspondence between the Chief 
Revenue Comptroller in Goa and the administrators of the 
different factories. This correspondence contains references to 
trade itmes and their prices. 


5. RELIGIOUS RECORDS 
(Papeis dos Conventos Extintos) 


These records belonged to the various religious Orders 
which had their convents in Goa and were confiscated along 
with their other goods, and perhaps as pointers to their vast 
possessions, after their extinction during the rule of Marquis of 
Pombal in Portugal. 

The Roterio classifies these records under several sub- 
headings, but those which attracted our attention were the ones 
listed under Contas and Recibos. For the first half of the 
seventeenth century we could use the Contas or Accounts of 
the Augustinian monks'^ in the Convent of Graca and Populo 
to draw lists of the prices of essential food-items year by year 
without break. The same can be done for the second half of the 
seventeenth century with the help of the Accounts of the 
Jesuits of the College of St. Paul.” The Recibos or Receipts 
contain very useful data relating to money-lending and rates of 
interest. 
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By way of conclusion I would like to call upon our scholars 
to follow the modern trend of interest in socio-economic studies 
and to take pains and utilise the Portuguese source-material from 
the Goa Historical Archives to fill whatever gaps there may be, 
or substantitate further whatever is based still on conjectures, 
in the sixteenth -and seventeenth-century-history of Konkan, or 
wherever such source-material сап ђе of help in the historio- 
graphy of Modern India. 


DOCUMENTARY APPENDIX 


n. I 
Vol. тт, ft. 24v 


Asento pera se vender o bate delrey Asentousse em con- 
selho da fazenda prez(te) o senhor Visorey e mais ministros 
deputados delle que feitor va venden do o batte de Sua Mag(e) 
q esta no bangassal com toda a brevidade а Rezao de vinte dous 
X(es) a mura do branco e o mura de bate preto a dezanove 
х(ез) e p firmeza do contheudo se fez este assento em que se 
asinou o dito senhor Visorey e ministros Pedro de Abreu o 
fez em Goa a nove de Julho de seiscentos sessenta e seis Joao 
B(a) do lago(?) о fiz escrever. 

(signatures) 
Summary in English : 

ТЕ was resolved in the Council that before renewing the 
stock of rice in the Government stores the old stock should be 
sold at the rate of 22 xerafins / mura of girasal rice and 19 
xerafins / mura of black rice. 


July 6, 1666. 


n.2 
Vol. 4, fis. 138v. 
Assento sobre a ultima estiba q 
Бе fez sobre os baz(os) е a quebra q 


se deve dar de cada quintal de 
calay, 
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Aos vinte e dous dias do mes de Marco de 
mil seis centos trinta e hu annos, Estando 
em cons(o) da faz(a) os ministros deputados 
delle na caza dos contos prezente eu escrivao 
da faz(a) gr(al) abaixo nomeado Eu Antonio 
da Costa.Pr(a) que serve de Escrivao do juiz 
dos feitos em lugar de Diogo Rasquinho 

E Antonio Fonsequa, escrivao da feitoria 

€ da moeda de bazarucos. que todos se 

tinhao achado na ultima estiba que em 

dez do dito mes de М (со) зе tinha feito 
pelos ditos ministros sobre os bazarucos 

e tratandose sobre a dita ultima estiba 

se asentou que posto que nella se achara 
quebrar em hu quintal de calaim, hu 

arratel Е dez onsas e m(a) com tudo 

pela diferenca que podera aver no 

calaim, e fundicao se deve dar de quebra 

por cada quintal dous arates que 

fica sendo sinco arates menos do que se 
dava na estiba antiga por nella se 

darem de quebras sete arates p cada 

quintal. E trazendose ao dito Conss(o) 

os ditos baz(os) da dita ultima estiba 

se fizerao algus pezos delles de arratel 

cada hu e contandoos se achou lansar 

hum pezo de arratel meo x(e) e dez baz(os) 
e meo que nos ditos sinco arates que ha 

de cressenca da Estiba antiga se montao 
dous x(es) tres tangas dez baz(os) e meo em 


fis. 138v : 

quintal de calaim. Рог bem do q se fez 

este asento em дие зе asinarao os ditos ministros 

е escrivaes asima nomeados ; fr(co) manoel o fez, 
Joao. 


(signatures) 
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Summary in. English : 

Considering the change іп the value of kalhai the Ministers 
of the Council and the Mint officials decided to adopt new rates 
in the minting of budgrooks. Instead of making half a xerafin 
and ten budgrooks of each arratel of kalhai (=8 02.), it was 
decided to make two xfs, three tangas and ten and a half 
budgrooks. 

March 22, 1631. 


n. 3 

Assento p(a) o feitor de Bacaim 

Joseph Coelho ou quem o dito cargo 

servir pagar sinco x(es) p mez a cada solda- 

do preto q assiste de goarnicao da praca 

como das comp(as) eas q levantou de novo 
Asentousse em Consselho da fz(a) prez(te) o Sor 

Conde 

VRey e ministros deputados delle q 
о feitor de Bacaim Joseph Coelho ou quem dito cargo ser 
vir pague a rezao de sinco x(es) p mez a cada sol 
dado das comp(as) da Infantaria assy da goarnicao 
da praca como das q levantou de novo o dito s(or) 
P assim se entender ser convenienete ao servico 
de S, Mg(de) e p este Ihe serao levadoas em conta 
€ as mayorias da dita paga de q se fez este asento 
asinado pello dito s(or) Conde VRey e Ministros 
Joseph Borges o fez Goa dezasete de Agosto de 
seiscentos noventa e sinco. Francisco Roiz 
vicencio o fiz escrever. 


(signatures) 


Summary т English : 

It was resolved by the Viceroy in the Fazenda Council that 
the Factor of Bassein, Joseph Coelho, or whoever may occupy 
his place, that all the native soldiers serving in Bassein be paid 
five xerafins per month. 
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n.4 
Vol. 8, fl. 46v. 
Assento sobre a compra da pim(ta) 

do Canara 
Asentouse em Cons(o) da fz(a) presente o s(or) VRey E 
mais ministros deputados delle q se compre ao Rey 
Sivapa naiq athe dusentos candis de pimenta 
do Canara e q o p(e) Ant(o) Correa da Comp(a) Jesus 
а assiste naquella missao trate do preco della tra 
balhando m(to) para q se faca o menor q puder 
ser co tanto q nao passe de vinte a sinco pagodes 
o candil e por assy se assentar se mandou fazer 
este asento em q se asinou o dito S(or) VRey E mi 
nistros Ant(o) da Costa o fes em Goa a 6 de 
Mayo de 657. Miguel Pinto Tx(ra) o fis es 
crever 

(signatures) 


Summary in English : 

The Viceroy in the Fazenda Council resolved to purchase 
up to 200 candis of pepper from the king Sivappa of Ikkeri, 
and to use the good services of Fr. Anthony Correa of the 
Canara Mission to see to the fixing of price which is not to 
exceed 25 pagodas per khandi. 

May 6, 1657. 


n. 5 
Vol. 7, ft. Sou. 

“Ет Goa aos sinco de Julho de seiscentos corenta e nove 
Propos o S(or) VRey Dom Phellipe Mascarenhas em Conselho 
da fz(a) presente os ministros deputados delle que os gancares 
das aldeas de Salcete faziao e tinhao feito datas e doacoes de 
alguas terras е propriedades а ресоаѕ particulares sem inter- 
vencao ne consentimento do direito senhorio dellas que he Sua 
Mag(e) entredozindosse os ditos gancares por esta maneira derei- 
tos senhorios das ditas terras nao sendo mais que meramente 
Rendeiros como constava de hua certidao de provedor dos 
Contos Simao Falcao....” 
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Summary іп English : 

Considering the case of the village elders of some villages 
іп Salcete (Goa) having transferred lands to persons of 
their choice by way of grants and endowments, the Viceroy 
in the Council resolvéd to remind them that all lands belong 
to the Crown and that the villagers are only tenants without any 
right to dispose of the lands as they wished. 

July 5, 1649. 
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SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
PORTUGUESE OCCUPATION IN 
HOOGHLY 


Гв. М. М. BHATTACHARYYA 
(Calcutta. University) 


Нооснгх, now a small town about 40 км. to the north of 
Calcutta on the western bank of the Ganges, which gave its name 
to an important district of West Bengal, was under Portuguese 
rule from about A.D. 1579 to 1632. From the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, ie., from about A.D. 1517-18, they started 
trading in lower Bengal and came in conflict with local rulers 
and merchants for their unscrupulous business and plunder and 
finally they were able to receive permission in 1535 to set up 
trading factories at Chittagong (Cattagram) and  Satgaon 
(Saptagram) from Mahmud Shah, then ruler of a major portion 
of Bengal, through a diplomatic dealing assuring him their sup- 
port against the invading Sher Khan. In West Bengal, after 
the decline of Satgaon, owing to the silting of the river Sara- 
svati, they came to Hooghly, then an insignificant village on the 
Ganges, not far from Satgaon, and set up a factory there with the 
permission of the Moghul emperor Akbar in 1580. Hooghly 
became then a prosperous town and the principal centre of 
Portuguese trade in Bengal, other centres of their commercial 
activities being Hijli, Sripur and a few other places in the 
districts of Dacca, Jessore, Noakhali and Barisal. Towards the 
close ‚оф the sixteenth century Chittagong and Dianga, and 
subsequently Sandwip and the southern part of Sahabazpur 
came under their direct control. 

But the Portuguese rule in these areas was short-lived. This 
was due to the fact that they were mere individual fortune- 
seekers. They had no definite political or commercial policy, 
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and what is worse, no central authority, Their home government 
in Portugal was totally indifferent towards their activities. Іп 
black and white they were to be controlled by the authorities 
of Goa and Ceylon, but these distant authorities were so much 
busy with their own affairs and problems that they were quite 
unable to exert any influence on them. That is why the Portu- 
guese of Bengal indulged themselves in plunder and unscrupu- 
lous business merely for personal gains. They also sided with 
ambitious local chiefs in political matters in their individual 
capacity and responsibility and often betrayed their allies as soon 
as they were assured of better prospects from the opposite camp. 
This was very much different from the policy later adopted by 
the British merchants who had a unity of purpose and deter- 
mination. When the Moghul prince Shah Jahan rebelled against 
his father, the Portuguese of Hooghly immediately came 
forward to assure him their help, and when it was really needed 
they made a flat betrayal. This was not forgotten by Shah 
Jahan, and when he became the Moghul emperor, he directed 
Quasim Khan, then Subadar of Bengal, to take possession of 
Hooghly from the Portuguese, In 1632 the Portuguese were 
driven out by the Moghuls, and with the fall of Hooghly, 
Portuguese power and influence came to an end in Bengal. 

In a nutshell, this is all about the history of Portuguese 
rule in Hooghly to be found in detail in the works of Danvers, 
Whiteway, Campos, J. N. Sarkar, S. N. Sen, T. K. Raychaudhuri 
and others. During the rule of more than half a century the 
Portuguese have left at Hooghly a few historical relics which 
may be of archaeological interest. Of the Portuguese remains 
at Hooghly reference may be made to a graveyard containing 
inscribed interments, a few ruined buildings including a rampart 
(a good number of the said buildings have subsequently been 
transformed into dwelling houses of wealthy persons) and the 
famous Church into which the Lady of Bandel is enshrined. The 
inscribed names on the tombs may be read and noted down 
and so also the inscribed tablets to be found in some buildings.* 
But it is difficult to say what historical purpose will be served 


* I have already done some work in this respect. 
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by these detached individual names, because for the lack of other 
corresponding documents their indentification is impossible in 
our present state of knowledge. The only exception are the 
tombs of the Churchyard. They speak of a Portuguese gentle- 
man named Gomes de Soto who lies buried within the precincts 
of the Church along with other relation. This gentleman, as 
is known from the documents preserved in the Church, was 
responsible for the rebuilding of the Church in 1661, 


Not only a centre of Portuguese trade and commerce, 
Hooghly became as well a centre of Christian missionary acti- 
vities. This is indicated in a letter from the College of 
St. Augustine of Goa, dated 4th November 1679, on the 
Christianity in the Portuguese kingdom in Bengal, a transcript 
of which was received by Sir Jadunath from Chavalier 
Р. 5. Pissurlencar. The official date of the establishment of the 
Church is 1599 (the oldest Church of Bengal was at Jessore), 
but originally it was founded in 1588. The Church was burnt 
during the siege of Hooghly but the keystone with the year 
1588 inscribed on it still remains intact, and this keystone was 
used when the Church was rebuilt in A.D. 1661. When Hooghly 
was taken, the Moghuls destroyed the images and books of this 
Church. The emperor of Delhi subsequently made a grant of 
771 bighas of land, free of rent, and exempted from the 
authority of the subadars, faujdars and other officers of the 
state. The Church was even allowed to exercise magisterial 
power over Christians, but not in the matter of life and death. 
Most of the documents relating to this Church are still preserved 
here. Subsequently the management of this Church fell into the 
hands of the ecclesiastical authorities of Goa. In 1929 it came 
under the Archbishop of Calcutta. 

This is all about the archaeological remains. Sambhu Chunder 
Dey who was one of the earliest writers on the Portuguese in 
Hooghly referred to the fact that a Portuguese named Lopez 
Vas de Sampayo entered the Ganges with nine vessels in 1537 
A.D. and built a fort at Hooghly, the vestiges of which are still 
visible on the bed of the river. Relics of the rampart, of which 
I have referred to above, are still visible, and it is probably the 
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same which has been alluded to by Dey. It is a fact that one 
Sampayo with nine vessels went to the South-Eastern Bengal, 
and it is not impossible that he had come to Hooghly but nothing 
can be definitely affirmed on all these in the present state of 
our knowledge. 


The sources of the Portuguese history of Hooghly are 
indeed very few. They can be broadly classified into two groups, 
Portuguese and Indian. The difficulty with the Portuguese sources 
is that most of them are beyond our reach, The official records 
are contained in the Archivo da Torre do Tombo and the 
Bibliotheca Nacional at Lisbon and in the archives at Goa. The 
records in Torre do Tombo are described in P. A. de Azevedo 
and А. Baiao’s О Archivo da Torre do Tombo (Lisbon, 1905), 
A, M. de Figueiredo’s Archivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo 
(Lisbon, 1905), Е. С. Danvers’s Report on the Portuguese Records 
(1892). The India Office Records include an important series of 
transcripts and translations from the Lisbon records made under 
the direction of Danvers. А full list is printed in India Office 
List of General Records. The British Museum possesses a large 
collection of official documents relating to the Portuguese 
possessions in India between 1518 and 1754 (Add. Mss. 20861- 
20913). 

For an Indian scholar it is impossible to penetrate these 
sources and find out the Hooghly elements from them, unless he 
has a good knowledge of the Portuguese language and gets 
sufficient financial help from the Government. He has to depend 
perforce on the sources already brought to light by the former 
European historians like Campos and others. Of such works 
the historical writings of Faria Y Sousa and Orosius, the 
seventeenth-century historians, are significant for an understand- 
ing of the transactions of the Portuguese in the east. The 
poetical works of Comocus contain some notices of Hooghly. 
In 1633 Father John Cabral wrote on the Portuguese trade in 
Hooghly and his narrative contains important historical informa- 
tion, including even the siege of Hooghly. Van Linschoten’s 
observation about the aimless and opportunist policies of the 
Portuguese made as early as 1589 and Laval’s account of the 
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same are valuable. The travel narratives of Ralph Fitch who 
visited Hooghly in 1585 and Ceaser Fredrick who came in 1567, 
apart from those of Purchas and Sebastian Manrique contain 
much information of the Portuguese rule in Hooghly. In 
Manucci’s account their maltreatment of two female atten- 
dants of Mumtaz is mentioned. 


Of the Indian sources regarding the Portuguese occupa- 
tion in Hooghly we should mention the Akbarnama which refers 
to the Portuguese of Hooghly and names a governor, Bartab 
Ban Feringe. It also refers to Akbar’s permission given to them 
to set up a trade factory in Hooghly. The Ain-i-Akbari says that 
the Feringis or the Portuguese were in possession of Hooghly 
and Satgaon and that the Moghul emperor received revenues 
from these regions. The Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri and the Iqbalnama 
mention Shah Jahan’s conspiracy with Manoel Tavers and Miquel 
Rodriguez. Abdul Hamid Lahori's Padishahnamah which deals 
with the reign of Shah Jahan also gives a vivid account of the 
Portuguese relations with the Moghuls. Mirza Nathan alias 
Shitab Khan's Baharistan-i-Ghaibi is a very useful contemporary 
narrative. In Shihabuddin Talish’s Fathiyya-i-ibriyya events 
and anectdotes of Portuguese cruelty are vividly described. 
Besides these works Ghulam Husain Salim's Riyaz-us-Salatin 
and Salimulla's Tarikh-i-Bangala are also important Persian 
sources of Portuguese history of Hooghly. . 

The aforesaid Persian sources are utilised in some works but 
not sufficiently. What is now to be done is to bring all the data, 
important and apparently unimportant, as may be gleaned from 
all such works, in one place by some enthusiastic historian having 
knowledge of Persian. Fortunately we have English translations 
of many of the books mentioned above. Likewise, materials of the 
Goa archives can be worked out by the local scholars, many of 
whom, I believe, are well-versed in the Portuguese language. I 
have already the occasion to refer to the problem of the materials 
remaining outside India. However, if all these can be done a 
comprehensive history of Portuguese occupation in Hooghly and 
also in that of Bengal will be possible. 


AN UNCARED-FOR SOURCE-MATERIAL 
FOR THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF THE GOA TERRITORY 


Proressor С. Н. KHARE 
(Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, Poona) 


PARTAGALI is a small village in the Konkan taluk of the Goa 
territory. It has an old monastery of the Sarasvata Brahmans 
following the Vaishnava sect. This monastery was originally 
founded at Gokarna (in the North Kannada district). But in 
course of time the pontiff of that monastery removed to Partagali, 
and a majority of the monastic belongings were transferred to 
this village. It, therefore, now goes by the joint name Gokarna 
Partagali monastery. It is said that it was founded in Saka 1397 
and, therefore, it has traditionally existed for the last five hundred 
years, Twenty-two pontiffs have succeeded as the head of this 
monastery and Srimat Vidyadhirajatirtha is the.23rd one of this 
monastery in succession. This pontiff and the trustees of the 
monastery intend to publish the history of this monastery which 
has a very long life of the last five hundred years. Srimat 
Dvarakanathatirtha, the 22nd pontiff, showed me some Persian 
and Marathi records as well as one or two copper-plate grants 
and I copied a majority of them for the monastery. I contribu- 
ted an article under the caption ‘The Archives of the Vaisnava 
Matha of Sarasvata Brahmans at Partagali’, in the Proceedings 
of the Indian Historical Records Commission, for the year 1951. 
The trustees later asked me to visit the monastery, examine 
the archives there thoroughly and select material for the history 
of the monastery. I, therefore, visited the monastery thrice dur- 
ing this year and examined the archival material that has been 
deposited in it. I found that, besides the material already shown 
to me by Srimat Dvarakanathatirtha, the late pontiff, I could 
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examine about three thousand more records consisting of about 
two thousand Marathi ones and about a thousand Kannada ones. 
This time I did not get any more Persian records for examina- 
tion than what I had already examined. The Kannada records 
are written in a type of old Kannada script, which baffles: Kannada 
scholars. Unless a systematic effort is made it is not possible 
to decipher these Kannada records and select material useful for 
the history of the monastery. Besides these records there are 
about 200 files of account sheets and about 500 manuscripts in 
'the monastery, and when examined some of tliem will surely yield 
some material useful for the history of the monastery as well 
as the economic and social aspects of the Goa territory of the 
later medieval period. 


The very first characteristic of these records which struck 
me is the decipherment of Kannada documents. By the effort 
of devoted scholars from Maharashtra and elsewhere during the 
last hundred years or so it has now become possible to decipher 
any Persian or Marathi document of the last five hundred years. 
But that is not the case of Kannada records written on paper. 
There are a number of Kannada copper-plates and stone inscrip- 
tions even of an earlier period than that of the paper records 
which have been deciphered and published by this time, and I on 
my part have contributed my mite by publishing a few of them. 
But they are all either copper-plates or stone inscriptions written 
in Kannada script and as the script of these earlier records is in 
a well-formed type, it is rather easy to decipher them. But since 
the script of the paper records has become increasingly cursive and 
as they contain a number of Persian words in corrupted forms, 
it has become very difficult to decipher them. I, therefore, 
could not use Kannada records in this paper of mine. 


The second peculiar feature of these records is the Marathi 
language used in them. These come right from Mangalore, the 
headquarters of the South Kannada district in the South, and 
from Dicholi and Pedane of the northern region of the Goa terri- 
tory. These are in pure Marathi influenced by the Kannada lan- 
guage more than the Portuguese language. There ате a few words 
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here and there from the Konkani dialect, but there is not a single 
record among these which had been written in pure Konkani. 
Just as there are a few words of Kannada and Portuguese in the 
language of these records, fewer still are the words from Konkani. 
To wit, Binnapa, which is a corruption of the Sanskrit Vijnapta, 
has been used in these records in the form Binnaha. The 
Kannada verb Bidu has been turned into a Marathi root Bidan 
and hence the various verbal forms we do meet of this Marathi 
root Bidane, such as Bidali, Bidun, etc. Some Portuguese words, 
such as Podateri, Komedat, Pitisava, have been used in these 
records ; but very few words having an infinitive sense have been 
used in these records, such as-Karusa, Deusa, from Konkani. 
Thus there is very meagre influence of Konkani on the language 
of these records. 


In these papers we come across surnames, such as Kano, 
Bhido, Kharo, etc., which are the corrupted forms of Kane, Bhide, 
Khare, etc. The surnames have assumed the former forms 
owing to the Portuguese influence. But we must remember that 
these are the surnames of Sarasvata Brahmans and not of 
Kokanastha Brahmans. Khare is a surname even found among 
the Kayasthas of Northern India. It is a problem whether the 
Kokanasthas borrowed such surnames from the Sarasvatas or the 
Sarasvatas borrowed them from the Kokanasthas and whether 
this borrowing is limited to the surnames only or there is a 
mixture of blood also, 


This monastery being a religious one, it is no wonder if we 
do not find any political information in these records. But 
leaving aside this exception we find a fund of information about 
the economic and social aspects of the people living in that part 
of the country. The annual income of this monastery comes to 
about one and a half lakh. The main source of this income is 
the money offered as presents to the monastery. But besides 
money a variety of articles, such as cloth, coconut, various types 
of fruit, etc., add to the daily income of this monastery. Besides, 
some devotees have granted lands, coconut, arecanut and other 
trees. Some devotees have presented festival chariots and golden 
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and silver ornaments and also other very valuable articles, 
Sometimes the pontiffs have lent money to people and some 
income accrues by way of interest also. It is a problem whether 
the pontiffs were dealing in money-lending or were helping needy 
persons. Тһе answer to this problem will depend upon the 
rate of interest charged in these dealings. In upcountry Maha- 
rashtra we find some pontiffs were carrying оп money-lending 
business. For instance, the pontiffs of the Chinchvada monas- 
tery, of the Bansipuri monastery of Satara and the late Narayana 
maharaj Kedagavakar were dealing in this business. There is 
an instance of one lady Lakshmi who accompanied one of the 
former pontiffs in his pilgrimage to Banaras and found herself 
Short of funds ; then she had to borrow some money from the 
pontiff at the high rate of 25% per annum. But we know some 
Maratha Sardars borrowing money from the above-mentioned 
pontiffs and other money-lenders at the rate of 5% per month. 
As compared with this latter rate the former rate is certainly a 
low one. But there is a record among these archives in which 
there is a remark to the effect that a pontiff should not become 
а money-lender, he should really help needy persons with а low 
rate of interest which is certainly justifiable, оп the ground of 
collecting money for the maintenance of other activities of the 
monastery. 


Many people from the Konkan make us believe that the 
people living in Konkan were practically free from serious crimes, 
such as dacoity, serious quarrels resulting in injuries, murders, 
thefts, etc. They sometimes modify this statement and say that 
they were not there at least in the immediate past. But the perusal 
of these records show that people from the Konkan side did not 
lag much behind the upcountry people, For, in these records we 
indeed find instances of thefts and murders and quarrels result- 
ing in deaths of some members of the quarrelling parties. But 
social crimes, such as the celebrations of false marriages, marry- 
ing a girl twice, illegal sexual intercourses, committing of rapes, 

‘abortions and birth of illegitimate progeny from such intercourses 
and the problem of the maintenance of the raped women and the 
illegal progeny are some of the crimes mentioned in these papers. 
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These crimes, which are now punishable under the present laws, 
were not looked upon as very serious crimes requiring the inter- 
ference of the political power. When these crimes were 
committed the offenders were detected by the leaders of the caste 
to which they belonged, in many cases they were first excommu- 
nicated and then the information was given to the pontiff of 
this monastery upon which the pontiff used to summon the 
offenders, the offenders generally obeyed the summons, used to 
see the pontiff, confess their crimes and begged for pardon. 
The pontiff used to fine and prescribe some rites to be performed 
for the atonement of crimes and thus all irregularities were 
turned into regularities by the pontiff. It seems that the pontiff 
had to act as a magistrate as the political administrators being 
foreigners did not like to interfere in the social matters unless 
they were forced to do so. 

These records mention a variety of measures of capacity, 
such as Khandi, Managi, Kumbha, Kudava, Muda, Koraji, etc. 
Of these Koraji appears to be a Portuguese measure. The 
accounts in which these measures occurred show that the word 
Khandi has been used to denote a Maund of the upcountry. 
Managi was a smaller measure than a Maund but this measure 
Mana occurs in many pre-Muslim Kannada and Sanskrit inscri- 
ptions. We do not know what was the basic unit and therefore 
we do not know what mutual relations there were in these 
measures. 

Just as these measures are mentioned in the records, several 
coins have also been mentioned in these records. The terms 
Hona and Varaha denote one and the same golden coin. Honas 
of several types, such as [kkeri, Krishnarai, Dharavadi, Savanuri, 
Sanagari, Padshahi, Chakram and Phalam which were also of 
gold, were the smaller denominations of a Hona and have also 
been mentioned. The accounts show that sixteen Chakrams made 
one Hona and ten Phalams made one Нопа. In an article of 
mine published elsewhere, I have shown that a Padshahi Hona 
was worth three and three-fourth rupees of Aurangzeb-Alamgir, 
most probably. But in these records a Padshahi Hona has been 
equated to four rupees of some unknown type. The Ashrafi, 
which was of silver has also been mentioned and one Hona 
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went by nine Ashrafis and one rupee went by generally two 
Ashrafis. From the accounts it is clear that the Goa rupee was 
inferior to the the Surati rupee, coined by the English. For 28 
Goa rupees went by 25 Surati rupees. Tanga, a Portuguese 
coin, has also been mentioned. Rais was another Portuguese coin 
mentioned in these records and it was lowest in value. For, I 
remember to have learnt by heart that twenty-five Rais made 
one fourth rupee, i. e., hundred Rais made one rupee. 

In these records a number of Desai families of Belagava, 
Dharavada, Mangalore, Kadavar (North Kannada district) апа 
Goa regions have been mentioned. A few years ago I, with my 
friend К. P. Gosvami, visited some of these Desais, viz., of 
Hallyala, Supe, Sivesvara, Kardvara, Sadasivagad, Gokarna, 
Kumathe, Kundapur, Basrur and other places with a view to 
collecting historical papers which they might have in their posse- 
ssion, We did not succeed in getting old records from these 
families at that time, but I am sure that when I approach them 
next I would undoubtedly get some historically important papers 
from them. I find that no historians have approached them 
with a view to collecting old records. 


Modern Period 


PORTUGUESE AND THE MHAMAI FAMILY 
ОЕ СОА (19TH CENTURY) 


SHANKER К. МНАМАТ 
(Goa Archives) 


INTRODUCTION : The late Professor Pissurlencar has done an 
excellent work of recording the glories of some of the 
politically important Goan Hindu families during the Portuguese 
rule, His work, however, makes no mention of the Mhamai 
Kamat family which played an equally important role in the 
history of the foreign relations of the Portuguese. 

The present paper is based on some private records of the 
Mhamai family. Тһе documents! shed light on the role played 
by some members of the Mhamai family in the relations between 
the Portuguese and their neighbouring rulers of Sawantwadi. 
To be precise, the documents selected refer to the mediation of 
the Mhamai family in the release of Dhond Sawant Subhedar.* 
They also throw light on the Bhosles and the military assistance 
to the Bhosles? and the role of the Portuguese against the Raja 
of Kolhapur. 


Family Background of the Mhamais : Originally, this 
family hailed from the Guirdolim village of Chandor. After the 
Portuguese had initiated the conversion drive in Goa in 1541, 
the Mhamai family members, fearing religious persecution, fled 
with the images of their deities to the neighbouring hills of 
Antruz, which then was under the rule of the Hindu prince of 
Sunda. It was only at the close of the seventeenth century that the 
family came back to the Portuguese jurisdiction and settled down 
at Panaji, which was then a suburban region of the Goa city 
and was inhabited chiefly by fishermen and artisans, but also 
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included the countryhouses of Portuguese grandees and some 
native merchants. The commercial interests of the Mhamai 
family are traceable in the family records “ав far back as 
1759 A.D. Unfortunately, most of the earlier records have been 
very badly damaged and are no longer in usable condition. The 
records even reveal that the family had trade dealings with the 
other Portuguese overseas territories and even with the colonies 
of the French in India. The Mhamai family had its own ships. 


Mhamai family's mediation between the Sawants and the 
Portuguese : On January 29, 1788 the Bhosles signed a treaty 
with the Portuguese by which Pernem and some other territories 
of the Bhosles came under Portuguese occupation. As a part 
of the bargain, the Bhosles sought Portuguese military assistance 
against the Raja of Kolhapur who threatened their independence. 
Once the danger of this threat had passed, the Bhosles began 
negotiations with the Portuguese in 1794 to recover their ter- 
ritory of Pernem. As the negotiations failed, the troops of the 
Bhosles under the command of Som Sawant and Santo Ram 
Akerkar attacked Pernem and regained it after mere skirmishes. 
Their victory, however, was short-lived and the Portuguese 
succeeded in re-capturing it in 1800 after a period of tough 
resistance. It was during this military operation that the 
Portuguese captured three officers’ of the Bhosle army encamped 
near the Ravalnath temple of Pernem. 

All the attempts of Khem Sawant^ to obtain the release of 
his imprisoned officers! were unsuccessful and even in 1803 
when Lakshmibai, his eldest wife, succeeded him on the throne, 
one of the three officers was still in the Portuguese prisons. . His 
name is given to us in the Mhamai records as Dhond Sawant. 

A new attack of the Raja of Kolhapur in 1806 forced the 
regent of Sawantwadi, Lakshmibai, to seek the assistance of the 
Portuguese once again. Requesting this assistance, she also 
urged the release of Dhond Sawant. Separate letters were 
written by her to the Mhamai family seeking their mediation in 
achieving this dual objective. The member of the Mhamai family 
to whom these two letters were addressed was Rajashri Yeshe 
Kamat alias Yeshwant Kamat Mhamai.5 In the first letter (dated 
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15 October 1806), she stated that Rajashri Dhond Shet Sadwal- 
kar was being sent to conduct negotiations with the Portuguese 
Governor® and requested the mediation of Mhamai in her favour. 
As no reply to this was forthcoming, she wrote a second letter 
(dated 28 October 1806) informing that she was sending 
Madhavrao Shivram Sabnis to meet the Governor-General and 
hoped for the help of the Мћата in this matter. The 
Portuguese acceded to the request of the queen-regent and 
not only’ granted the requested military assistance, but also 
released the imprisoned officer, 

There is another letter (dated 19 October 1806) written by 
the released officer Dhond Sawant Subhedar addressed to Yeshe 
Kamat stating that he returned safely to Wadi. The same 
Dhond Sawant wrote again (20 October 1806) to the same 
Mhamai Kamat seeking his mediation with the Portuguese to 
hasten the sending of troops that would fight under his 
command. 


Conclusion : It is clear from the documents quoted in this 
paper that the Mhamai family had considerable status that 
enabled it to obtain important favours from the Portuguese 
authorities. 
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of Goa, Registos Gerais 1798-1800, Fis, 659, 659v). 

He married Laxmibai, daughter.of Yayappa Shinde. Khem received 
the title of Rajebahadur and Morchale from the Badshah Shah Alam 
of Delhi and accepted those on 11th May, 1785. 

As per the orders of the Portuguese Government dated 30-6-1800, 
the imprisoned officers together with their servants were paid seven 
xerafins, two annas and forty three pai. Imprisonment of these 
officers was of great importance for the Portuguese not only from the 
point of view of security of the territory of Pernem but also from ' 
the advantage of keeping them as hostages in their negotiations with 
the Bhosles (Historical Archives of Goa, Registos Gerais 1798-1800, 
FI. 659). 

Son of Suba Kamat Mhamai. 

At first Commander in chief of the Goa Army, took charge of the 
Administration on 22nd May, 1794, and continued in office till 30th 
May, 1807. 


THE RECORDS OF PORTUGUESE INDIA : 
SOME UNTAPPED SOURCES 


Dr. HENRY ScHOLBERG 
(University of Minnesota, U. S. А.) 


H 


Sources for the history of Portuguese India come in all sizes, 
conditions, shapes and languages. То identify them and 
organize them into some kind of coherent pattern is the task 
we have undertaken in the present paper. 

It is evident from the very earliest days of Portuguese 
expansion that there was a desire on the part of the Portuguese 
to be recorded and remembered in history. One has only to 
note the journals of Vasco da Gama and the commentaries on 
Alfonso de Albuquerque to realize this—to say nothing of the 
historians Diogo do Douto, Joao de Barros and Antonio Bocarro 
who recorded for posterity the early history of Portuguese 
activities in Asia. 

Much has been written on the Government archives of Goa, 
Lisbon, Evora, Paris and London. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to rehash or warm over 
these writings. Rather, we would like to dwell on sources for 
the history and culture of Portuguese India which to a large 
extent remain untapped. Unlike the archival sources, these cover 
the more recent period of Portuguese India; that is, the last 
century and a half of it. 

Some of the material has probably never been identified. 
Much of it—by its very ephemeral nature—is probably lost forever. 
The categories to which we refer are as follows : periodicals, 
independence movement literature, vernacular writing and belles- 
lettres. 
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II 


By periodicals we mean anything that came ont, or tried to 
get published, with some kind of regular frequency. This means 
everything from newspapers, magazines and learned society 
journals to annual reports of Government agencies. 

Unfortunately, many of the early journals and newspapers 
were of very short duration. Many exist only bibliographically ; 
that is, they are listed in somebody's bibliography, but not easy 
to find in anybody's library. 

There are four published sources which we have used for 
this study : Vimala Devi's 4 Literature Indo-Portuguesa (1971), 
Antonio Maria da Cunha's 4 Evolucao do Jornalismo na India 
Portuguesa (1923), Francisco Joao Xavier's Breve Noticia da 
Imprensa Nacional de Goa (1876) and Jaime Rangel's Imprensa 
em Goa (1956). 

By going through Vimala Devi's section on journalism in 
Portuguese India, one comes across many serial titles, but 
usually no information beyond that is given. Xavier, on the 
other hand, though not of recent vintage, gives quite thorough in- 
formation of each title cited ; including the first date of publica- 
tion, names of editors, periodicity, and final date of publication, if 
known. Cunha’s is a more complete list. He, too, gives first 
date of publication, editor’s name, etc, but he goes a step or 
two further : he lists journals published in vernacular languages 
and those that came out in Bombay. Unfortunately, Cunha, 
writing in 1922, is not very recent, and his work is full of 
inaccuracies and self-contradictions, This is disappointing. He 
was the founder of the Heraldo and a very distinguished journal- 
ist in his own right, Perhaps, he was working against a tight 
deadline. Rangel, borrowing heavily from Cunha and Xavier, 
lists, in chronological sequence, 189 journals published in Goa, 
30 in Bombay, five in Daman and one in Diu. In 1956 he was 
able to update his two previous sources. Rangel also lists the 
first books of Goa in sequence. One of the best sources for the 
journals of Portuguese India was the Central Library in Panjim. 
Thanks to a charming and helpful staff, we were able to check 
on the accuracy of our previous sources and to discover many 
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titles they had missed,—either because they did not know these 
existed or because these came into existence after the sources 
were written. 

Working with the journals of Portuguese India, we were 
reminded of our work in Versailles at the Annexe to the Biblio- 
theque National. This is where the French journals are kept 
and this is where we identified most of the journals that appeared 
in our Une Bibliographie des Francais dans L’Inde (1973). 

The same type of furious, if often futile, publishing activity 
that was going on in French India was happening in Portuguese 
India too. Journal after journal would appear, shine for a week 
or two or a month or two or a year or two, and then die without 
notice, occasionally to be resurrected a few years later for a 
short time. 

These journals—many of them newspapers—often had lofty 
titles. Here are some in translation: The Defender of Order 
and Truth (1 year), Democracy (1 year), The Epoch (5 years), 
The New Ега (6 years), Harmony (2 years), The Hindu 
(6 years), The Ideal (6 months), The Independent (8 years), 
Catholic India (12 years), The Investigator (6 months), The 
Portuguese Investigator (2 years), Journal of the People 
(4 years), The Liberal (10 months), The Light (26 years), The 
Light of the East (19 years), The Opinion (14 years), The 
Hindu Opinion (14 years), The National Opinion (2 years), 
Peace (14 years), Periodical of the People (3 years), the Portu- 
guese (3 months), The Portuguese in the East (17 years), The 
People (1 year), The Goan People (3 years), Progress 
(2 months), The Progress of Goa (1 year), Reform (3 months), 
The Sentinel of Liberty (5 years), The Vanguard (3 years), 
The Truth (3 years), Life, (29 years), New Life (4 years), 
The Voice of India (4 years), The Voice of Damao (1 year), 
The Voice of Mormugao (1 year), The Voice of St. Francis 
Xavier (11 years), The Voice of the People (21 years), and The 
Voice of the People of India (9 months). 

There was one journal which called itself The Goan and 
lasted about 19 years. It fused with a four-year old paper 
called The Friend of the People, and the two of them together 
became known as the Friend of the Goan People. 
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This may all seem like a great amount of publishing, but if 
we compare it with the situation today, we find that it is not as 
much as it seems. Let us take a look at the situation 100 years 
ago. In November, 1875, there were two weeklies coming out 
of Bombay: A India Catolica in Portuguese and А Defeza 
Nacional in Portuguese, Konkani and English. In Goa itself 
there were: six journals: five of them weekly newspapers in 
Portuguese, and а monthly magazine called Album Literario. 

Today there are no Portuguese journals coming out of 
Bombay, but there are three newspapers in Konkani, Roman 
script: The Ave Maria, The Goa Times and a movie journal 
called the Cine Times. In Goa itself we have time to mention 
only a few of the journals that make up the periodical publishing 
activity of November, 1975. 

In Konkani there is the Uzvadd (meaning "Light"), as 
well as a labour paper, the Vauradeanche Ixxt; О Amigo das 
Operatios which contains sections in English and Portuguese. 

The Gomantak and the Navaprabha are two of the leading 
Marathi journals. 

The Nawhind Times claims, with probable justification, to 
be the first English daily in Goa. Goa Today is the title of a 
monthly magazine which enjoys nationwide, and even world- 
wide circulation. 

Portuguese appears still to be an important language of 
journalism in Goa, О Heraldo, now in its 76th year, is still 
going strong. A India, until liberation known as A India 
Portuguese, is published in Margao and is the oldest newspaper 
in Goa. It was founded in 1861 and; despite a couple of 
interruptions, has been doing well ever since. By contrast, the 
youngest journal in Goa is A India Hoje which started publi- 
cation on August 17, 1975. Its title means ‘India Today’, and it 
is intended for the Portuguese-speaking world. 

We should not fail to mention that scholarly journal, the 
Bulletin of the Menezes Braganca Institute. It is in English 
and Portuguese, and contains articles on both the social and 
pure sciences, 

In the Portuguese time, beginning in 1821 with the Gazeta 
de Goa, Goa's first journal, until December, 1961, at least 380 
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periodicals were published for the Indo-Portuguese community, 
either in Goa itself or in Bombay or Calcutta. Of this number, 
about a third (126) may not exist at all except in somebody’s 
published list. The Gazeta de Goa may be in this category. 
Of the others, many are represented by only a few scattered 
issues. 

However, for many of the journals and newspapers there 
are complete or nearly complete holdings in the Central Library 
of Panjim which we abbreviate.as CLP. 

The Central Library has complete holdings of the O Oriente 
Portugues, the review of the Archeological Commission of 
Portuguese India, The British Museum also has this journal. 

The CLP also has complete files of the Boletim do 
Instituto Vasco da Gama which after liberation was renamed 
after Menezes Braganca. ‘Other libraries with complete sets 
of this are University of Bombay Library, Sociedate de Geo- 
grafica in Lisbon and the Library of Congress, U. S. A. 

The second journal of Portuguese India, the Chronica 
Constitucional de Goa is complete in the Central Library and 
possibly nowhere else. Both the Gazeta de Goa and the Chronica 
Constitucional were official journals. The latter was followed 
on its demise by the Boletim do Governo do Estado da India 
which is complete in the CLP. In 1879 this journal became the 
Boletim Official do Governo do Estado da India, and lasted 
until liberation. It is complete in the CLP, and the New York 
Public Library, and the Library of Congress also have holdings 
of it. 

O Chronico de Tissuary, a useful but short-lived (1866- 
1869) journal, edited by Cunha Rivara, is complete in the 
Central Library and the British Museum. 

As for newspapers, the Central Library has almost complete 
holdings of A India Portuguesa which we mentioned earlier as 
being the oldest journal in Goa. Another almost complete set is 
O Heraldo from Panjim. The only vernacular newspaper we 
have found with substantial available holdings is the Vaurad- 
deacho Ixxt, also mentioned earlier. 

Since Goa is a strongly Catholic part of India, we should 
mention two religious journals in the Central Library : [0] 
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Crente and А Voz de Sao Francisco Xavier. 'The former is 
complete from 1883 to 1926, except for a four-year gap, and the 
latter is complete from 1931 to 1942. 

A journal edited by the illustrious Louis de Menezes 
Braganca, after whom the Institute is named, is almost complete 
in the CLP. It is О Debate, and the Central Library's holdings 
are from 1913 to 1917. 

We must not leave this section of the paper without a 
negative note. Like many newspapers in India, the physical 
volumes are in a battle with the elements : weather, insects 
and that most ancient of enemies—Father time. Unfortunately, 
the elements are wining. Unless a programme is instituted to 
put these journals on microfilm, the day will come when they 
will turn to dust and be of value to no one. 


IH 


Тһе literature of a people is a mirror of their thoughts, 
their concerns and, from time to time, their noblest aspirations. 

Goa has a rich heritage in literature, but much of it is un- 
known to the outside world. An exception to this is Orlando da 
Costa whose novel, O Singa da Ira, was awarded а top literary 
prize in Portugal. It is a novel in the neo-realist style about the 
conflict between the landlord and the cultivator in Goa. 

Unfortunately, many of the Goan novelists, poets, drama- 
tists, and short story writers chose to write on non-Goan topics ; 
so their work is of little value to the scholar in whatever field, 
who is trying to work on Portuguese India. 

A. prime example of this is one of Goa's most distinguished 
sons, Francisco Louis Gomes (1829-1869). Неге was a nove- 
list, doctor and parliamentarian who wrote a biography of 
Pombal and the events of whose novel, The Brahmans, take 
place in northern India and have nothing to do with Goa. The 
Liberty of Land from his pen is, however, an important essay 
on Goan agriculture. 

But there are some novelists whose works would be of 
value to the researcher, 
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Joseph Furtado, a poet who usually wrote in English, 
brought out a novel entitled Golden Goa in 1938, based on the 
manuscript diary of a Spanish Dominican, chaplain to the 
Viceroy of India from 1538 to 1548. 

Lambert Mascarenhas, editor of the Goa Today, also 
writing in English, published a novel in 1955 (Sorrowing Lies 
My Land) about the freedom struggle in Portuguese India and 
how it affected a Goan family. 

Leopoldo Dias, writing in the 1890's, published а work that 
is part history and part fiction entitled The Marathas, It is 
mainly about the Portuguese and their struggles with their 
perennial foes to the north. 

Two novels which give us an excellent picture of Goan life 
are Jacob and Dulce by Francisco Joan da Costa (Gip) and 
Bodki by Agostinho Fernandes. The former exposes to ridicule 
the foibles of the Goans and contains Portuguese in the Goan 
style, The latter concerns the superstitions of both the Hindus 
and the Christians in a Goan village. 

A novel which presents the Goan side of the conflict between 
Goa and its Portuguese rulers is the aptly named Liberation by 
Jorge Ataide Lobo. 

There are several outstanding Goan short story-writers, 
among the most notable of whom is Jose da Silva Coelho (1889- 
1944) whose stories, castigating Goan society, appeared in 
magazines and newspapers, but not in book form. 

There are only two Goan dramatists of note : Luis Napoleao 
de Ataide who wrote several short plays around the turn of the 
century (The Son of Master George, The Mother of the Artist, 
The Widow of the Commandant, and Nobility of the Soul) and 
Orlando da Costa whose Without Wreaths nor Flowers is set 
in Margao during the liberation struggle. 

While speaking of Goan dramatists, we must mention a 
Bombay playwright who has turned out two plays about Goa. 
One, entitled Goa, is about the freedom struggle in Portuguese 
India, and the other, Abbe Faria, concerns a Goan hypnotist who 
made a big splash in Paris during the French Revolution and 
whose statue, mesmerizing a half-naked woman, adorns a square 
in present-day Panjim. 
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Goa was blessed with many poets who wrote poems about 
their native land. The top three are Armando Menezes, Joseph 
‘Furtado and Manuel С. Rodrigues. They were known as poets 
of exile, writing in Bombay and other places outside of Goa. 

A poet who reflects the feelings of the Freedom, Fighters 
during the Independence Movement is Teles de Mascarenhas with 
his Poems of Despair and Consolation. Не had served ten 
years of 24-year prison sentence under the Portuguese. 


IV 


The literature of the freedom movement comes in three 
forms, each of which contributes to our knowledge of this final 
act in the long history of Portugal's Indian colonies. 

First, there are the pamphlets, designed to encourage the 
Goan. people to rise up against the Portuguese as well as to 
carry the message of the movement to the outside world. 

Secondly, we have the pamphlets put out by the Portuguese 
Government giving their side of the argument. 

Thirdly, there is a body of writings that are best classified 
as memoirs,—first hand accounts by eye-witnesses and parti- 
cipants in the struggle. 

The independence movement in Goa is considered to have 
begun in earnest on 18 June, 1946, when a non-violent campaign 
was initiated in Margao. The street on which the Centre of 
Post-Graduate Instruction and Research is located is named 
after the date of this event. 

One of the first writings following this date was Juliao 
Menezes’ Goa's Freedom Struggle which сате out in the 
following year. 

However, the earliest pamphlet we have thus far identi- 
fied is a 54-page booklet brought oüt by the Goa Congress 
Committee in 1939 entitled Portuguese India; a Survey of 
Conditions after 400 years of Foreign Colonial Rule. 

But the 1950's was the decade for the most frantic pamph- 
leteering of the movement. There was no underground press 
in Goa such as one found in Europe during World War II. 
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There was no need to take the risk of discovery by the 
Portuguese. It was much safer to print the stuff in Bombay ог 
Delhi or Belgaum and flood the Goan countryside with it under the 
noses of the Portuguese administrators. 

At least five journals came out of Bombay, espousing the 
cause of Goan freedom. 

The first was the Gomantak, in English, a weekly edited 
by Dr. Juliao Menezes and published. by the Gomantak 
Praja Dal. 

In 1950 Telho de Mascarenhas founded a paper with the 
provocative title Ressurge, Goa! (Arise, Goa !). It was so 
provocative that it caused the.founder to spend ten years of 
his life in a Portuguese prison. 

А few years later Tristao de Braganca-Cunha formed а 
Konkani journal entitled the Azad Сост and an English counter- 
part called the Free Goa. 

In 1956 Aloysius Soares and Lambert Mascarenhas brought 
out the Goan Tribune. 

Most of the pamphlets of the period were published in 
New Delhi by the Goan Freedom Publications. These included 
speeches by Jawaharlal Nehru, Indian National Congress 
statements and resolutions, anonymous Konkani writings, and 
speeches on Goa by Bulganin and Krushchev. 

Тће most prolific pamphlet-writer was Dr. Carmo Azevedo 
who wrote in Portuguese, English and French, followed by 
Evagrio George who wrote in Konkani and English. Many of 
these pamphlets, especially those of Dr Azevedo, who also wrote 
scores of articles for the Indian and foreign press, were intended 
for readers in the western hemisphere. Worthy of special mention 
is a point-by-point refutation of Dr. Salazar's article in the 
Foreign Affairs and a rejoinder to the Dulles-Cunha Joint 
Statement'and an interview in French. Another work in French 
is T. B. Cunha's La Verite sur les Portugais a Goa. 

While all this was going on at the Goa Freedom Publi- 
cations, the pamphlet market was being flooded by agencies of 
the Government of India : the Ministry of External Affairs or 
Information Services. They issued statements, usually т 
English (though we have also one in Italian), by the agency or 
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speeches of the Prime Minister. 

Many pamphlets were coming out of Bombay, and most 
appear to have been privately printed and published. Among 
the authors are two names we have already mentioned several 
times in this paper : Juliao Menezes and Tristao de Braganca- 
Cunha, 

An interesting 30-page pamphlet was published in 1956 in 
New Delhi by the Indian Council of World Affairs, and 
distributed in the United States by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations in New York. It is The Goa Problem by Pundlik 
Gaitonde and A. D. Mani. Gaitonde wrote on the “Goan View” 
and Mani on the “Indian View.” 

In London an organization called The Goa League was 
formed, and we have two of its pamphlets. 

Closer to home a militant nationalist organization was 
established in Belgaum, called Azad Gomantak Dal. It also 
contributed pamphlets and, now located in Panjim, is still in the 
publishing business. 

We have located in the New York Public Library a 14-page 
pamphlet by Mahatma Gandhi, published by Navajivan in 
Ahmedabad, entitled the Goan Struggle for Freedom. 

Lisbon did not answer this barrage of propaganda without 
a few salvos of its own. 

On 12 April, 1954, Dr. Salazar delivered a speech through 
the National Broadcast of which he must have been inordinately 
proud. It was entitled ‘Goa and the Indian Union’. Two 
editions were published in Portugal, one in Lisbon and one in 
Coimbra. We also have one Italian and two English transla- 
tions of it. Presumably it was also put into Spanish, French, 
German and perhaps other European languages. Later that year, 
on 30 November, he published a pamphlet called The Question 
of Goa, which we have in French. In 1956 he authored a little 
number called Portugal, Goa and the Indian Union. This was 
originally published in the American Quarterly of Foreign 
Affairs. We have it in Spanish and Portuguese. Undoubtedly 
it was translated into other languages as well. 

‚ But Salazar’s was not the only voice that was heard. One 
of the more prolific writers was Armando Goncalves Pereira 
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whose preface (entitled ‘My Personal Deposition in the Case of 
Goa’) to his 496-page book on Portuguese India was reprinted 
in Portuguese and translated into English and probably other 
languages as well. 

Most of the pro-Portuguese propaganda was published in 
Portugal. An exception to this is a little pamphlet by Socrates 
Costa done at the Imprensa Nacional in Panjim called Goa in 
the History of Civilization. 

We now turn our attention to memoirs and first hand 
accounts of the struggle. 

Among the first to come out were two prison memoirs 
which appeared in 1960 : one in Bengali, the other in English. 
The former, entitled Nineteen Days in Salazar's Jails was written 
by Tridiv Chaudhuri, and the other, Behind Portuguese Prison 
Bars, by Narayan Ganesh Gore. 

The following year, 1961, the Dr. T. В. Cunha Memorial 
Committee published a 551-page collection of the writings of 
Tristao de Braganca-Cunha and called it Goa's Freedom 5 truggle. 

Around 1962 Lambert Mascarenhas edited and the Freedom 
Fighters Association of Panjim published the Goa Freedom 
Struggle (a Window on Events). 

More recent works have come out, including Evagrio 
George's Goa's Awakening ; «Reminiscences of the 1946 Civil 
Disobedience Movement (1971), Gerald Pereira's Viva 18th June 
Movement ! (published by the CPI(M), also in 1971), Aloysius 
Soares’ Down the Corridors of Time, Volume II ( 1973) and a 
Marathi work by V. N. Mayekar whose title translates ‘Му 
Black Transportation’ (1974) and concerns his imprisonment in 
Angola, 

In 1969 a non-Goan, Mohan Ranade, who was involved in 
the freedom struggle, published his prison memoirs under- the 
title Satiche Vana. 

There are'several eye-witness accounts of Liberation Day 
and the events immediately preceding and following that brief 
war in 1961. One such is Tempo de Falar (Time to Speak) by 
a Portuguese, Bastos Martins. It is in diary form and covers 
the period in Goa from 7 December, 1961, to 8 January, 1962. 

Unfortunately, much of the pamphlet material on the Goa 
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side is hard to locate, and many of the brochures may be, if they 
exist at all, disintegrating in someone's almirah. The few 
items that we have found are scattered in libraries throughout 
the world. The Ames Library of South Asia at the University 
of Minnesota has made a concerted. effort to collect this material— 
on both the Goan and the Portuguese sides. Тһе India Office 
Library (London), the Ames Library, the Library of Congress, 
the National Library (Calcutta) and the Asiatic Society of 
Bombay all have T. B. Cunha's Goa's Freedom Struggle. Gai- 
tonde and Mani's pamphlet is available in several English and 
American libraries, but we have not yet located it in India. 

Several of the pamphlets, both pro- and anti-Portuguese, 
are right here in Panjim in the Central Library. Juliao Menezes’ 
important work on the freedom struggle has been located thus 
far only in the CLP and the Ames’ Library. 

Most of the works of both Nehru and Salazar on Goa are 
in the Library of Congress. One reason for the scarcity of this 
material is that at the time it was being distributed, few people 
thought of it as anything more than throw-away campaign 
leaflets. And since much of it came from private presses ог 
small publishing concerns, many titles were probably not depo- 
sited in the National Library. 


V 


From time to time in this paper we have alluded to Indian 
authors and publications in Marathi or Konkani. We should like 
now to turn our attention to vernacular writing as such. 

Marathi. 'The distinguished editor, publisher, author and 
librarian, B. D. Satoskar, has written in Marathi a two-volume 
book entitled Architects of Goan Marathi Literature. Volume I 
was scheduled for publication in 1975-76; volume II is still in 
making. This great publication covers the period from 1526, 
when the first Goan Marathi book was written (and 30 years 
before the first book was printed in Goa), until 1961 and 
includes biographies of 88 Goans who wrote in Marathi. About 
one-third of these writings could be considered to be in the 
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belles-lettres category. Symbolizing the competence of Goan 
Marathi writers is Balkrishna Balwant Borker, a Goan, who to- 
day is considered the Poet Laureate of Maharashtra. 

Satoskar estimates that there are about 150 books on Goa in 
Marathi. One of the most productive of these authors yas Pandu- 
ronga Sakharam Pissurlencar who enjoyed the advantage of 
being fluent in both Portuguese and Marathi. As Curator of 
the Goa Archives, he had easy access to the Portuguese records, 
His most important work remains his book in Marathi on 
Portuguese-Maratha relations (1967). 

Anant Kakba Priolkar, (1897-1973), writing in both English 
and Marathi, turned out at least two books on the languages of 
Goa. 

Satoskar himself has contributed greatly to the Marathi 
writing on Goa. Now in the process of publication (to be out 
shortly) is a four-volume work entitled Gomantakachi Prakriti ат 
Samskriti which will be a comprehensive work on ће people, 
history, religion, education, arts, literature and economic geo- 
graphy of Portuguese India. Like Pissurlencar, Satoskar has 
fluency in both Marathi and Portuguese. 

One of the best sources for information on village adminis- 
tration is W. A. Khalap’s Goan Cooperative Village Panchayat 
Systems, published in Pune in 1955. 

Of special interest to the historian would be primary sources. 
These are available in various places, such as Selections from the 
Peshwa Daftar, treaties between the Portuguese and neighbour- 
ing—usually Maratha—powers, temple inscriptions, and archives 
(usually written in the Modi script). 

Just as the Portuguese sources had remained untapped for 
Indian historians who did not know Portuguese, so these Marathi 
sources remain untapped for those Westerners who have not 
yet learned Marathi. 

Тһе Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala in Pune, under the 
leadership of Professor G. H. Khare, is making available through 
its quarterly journal many of the Marathi documents pertaining 
to the history of Maharashtra, Some of these documents also 
pertain to Portuguese India. 

Konkani : Although Konkani has been spoken in Goa for 
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hundreds of years, its development as a literary language is of 
fairly recent vintage. Tt is mainly a post-Liberation phenomenon. 
In spite of Portuguese discouragement of Konkani, a few 
Christians were writing “іп Konkani (Roman script) before 
Liberation. 

One of the first published works in the language was 
Doutrina crista by Thomas Stephens (1549-1619). It was a 
catechism and came off a press in Rachol, Goa, in 1622. (It 
was reprinted in Lisbon in 1954). Some of Father Stephens' 
Other works were not published until long after his death. 

In more recent times the first to promote Konkani was 
another churchman, Mgr. Sebastiao Rodolfo Dalgado whose 906- 
page Portuguese-Konkani Dictionary appeared in 1905. Mgr. 
Dalgado contributed many works to the study of Portuguese and 
Asiatic linguistics,’ 

One of the prime movers among the Hindus who tried to 
make the Goans conscious of their Konkani heritage was 
Vanambab Varde Valaulikar, also known as Shannai Goembab. 
Among his important works is Victory of the Konkani Language, 
published in 1930. He also translated some of the plays of 
Moliere into Konkani. 

The two greatest poets in Konkani are Dr. Мопоћаг Rai 
Sardesai and I, V. Pandit. Pandit's poems have been translated 
into English by Thomas Gay, an Englishman, and are known 
throughout the English-speaking world. 

Some Goan Marathi writers in prose and verse have begun 
writing in Konkani. For example, Borker, the Poet Laureate 
of Maharashtra whom we mentioned earlier, has published some 
poems in Konkani. -Laxmanrao Sardesai is a short story-writer 
who has switched over to Konkani, Both are writing in Devana- 
gari script. (The Hindus generally use the Devanagari script; 
whereas, Catholic writers seem to prefer the Roman). 

Among the Konkani playwrights is Ramakrishna Zwarkar 
who has translated into Konkani some of the plays of Shakespeare 
and Moliere and has written some plays of his own. 

There is a Konkani Christian folk theater in both Bombay 
and Goa, and as further evidence: of dramatic activity, at 
least six Konkani films have been produced, one of which 
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was so successful that a Hindi version of it was made. 

Konkani literary conferences and Konkani poetry festivals 
are held almost every year, and the Konkani Bhasha Mandal is 
striving to develop and promote Konkani literature in Goa. 


SOURCES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
FORMER PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS 
IN INDIA 


Dr. V. T. GUNE 
(Director of Archives, Panaji, Goa) 


IN THIS paper an attempt has been made at enlisting and describ- 
ing the sources of the history of Goa, Daman and Diu since 
ancient times uptodate. The related historical sources may be 
divided into two periods: (1) From the earliest times to the 
conquest of Goa from the Adil Shahi ruler of Bijapur by the 
Portuguese in 1510. A.D., and (1I) the Portuguese period, 1550- 
1961 A.D. 

The sources dealing with the former period are enlisted and 
described in Appendix I of this paper. About 56 copper plate 
inscriptions and stone inscriptions, mainly found in Goa territory 
are enlisted. No ancient records of Daman and Diu have so 
far been discovered, 


In ancient times the territory covered larger areas including 
a portion of the southern /alukas of the present Ratnagiri 
district of Maharashtra in the north. It also covered a part of 
the North Kanara district, and a large portion of present Belgaon 
district of Karnatak in the east. It will be seen from the first 
six inscriptions in the list that it was ruled by the Bhojas up to 
the sixth or seventh century A.D. from their capital at Chandrapur 
or modern Chandar-Goa (Salcete). Their records.are, however, 
silent about its appellation. The Konkan Mauryas seem to have 
ruled over it from Kumardwip or modern Kumbharjuve island 
of the island of Goa or Tiswadi taluka. We have got two 
names of these Maurya rulers, Anirjitavarman and Chandra- 
varman, who belonged to the sixth or seventh century A.D. It 
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is identified with the jurisdiction of Rewatidwipa, i.e., modern 
Reddi in the Vengurla taluka, north of Goa, in contrast to 
Kapardikadwipa of North Konkan in the records of the Chalukyas 
of Badami who seem to have directiy ruled over this territory. 
We have got 7 copper plate grants of these rulers covering the 
period from 590 to 750 A.D. There are 3 inscriptions of the 
Shilaharas who ruled over this territory from 750 to 1020 A.D. 
as the feudatories of the Rashtrakutas. The Shilaharas styled 
themselves as Sinthaleshwaras, i.e., the Lord of the Simhala 
which place is identified with Goa island. These Shilaharas are 
therefore called South Konkan or Goa Shilaharas in contrast 
with the North Konkan or Thana Shilaharas. The Chalukyas 
of Kalyani established themselves in the Konkan region by 
1020 A.D., and their feudatories, the Kadambas of Goa, ruled 
over this territory from 1020 to 1300 A.D. We have got about 
26 inscriptions of this period which is considered as the most 
glorious period in the ancient history of Goa. 

The Portuguese occupied the island of Goa in 1510 and the 
two coastal talukas of Salcete and Bardes by the middle of the 
sixteenth century. But the adjacent territory continued to be 
ruled by the Adil Shahi ruler of Bijapur, and we have got some 
Persian inscriptions of these rulers which pertain to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries A.D. The talukas of Pedne, Bicholi, 
Sattari, Ponda, Sange, Kepe, Canacona were added by the Portu- 
guese to their old conquests as a result of the Maratha scramble 
by the end of the eighteenth century. We have thus got inscrip- 
tions of the Maratha rulers, Shivaji and Sambhaji. A brief 
survey of the historical development of the period is enclosed 
with the descriptive list of the inscriptions. 


The Portuguese period from 1510 to 1961 A.D. 


The description of the records of the Portuguese period 
contained in the Goa Archives is given in Appendix П. А Guide 
to Collection of Records іп Goa Archives compiled by me gives 
detailed information about these Portuguese sources of the history 
of Goa and also the Portuguese seaborne empire of India which 
extended from Mozambique in East Africa to Ternate in South 
East Asia during the sixteenth century A.D. 
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My following papers will also be found useful : 

(1) "The Portuguese sources of the History of Bombay, 
1529-1661 A.D.’, read before the Maratha History Seminar, at 
Bombay in 1972. 

(2) "The Goa Archives and the Portuguese source material 
of Maratha History’, read before the Maratha History Seminar 
at Poona in 1969. 

(3) ‘The Portuguese Records relating to the Maratha 
History,’ read before the 11th Annual Conference of the Ins- 
titute of Historical Studies, Calcutta, at Kolhapur in 1973. 

(4) ‘History of Freedom Movement in Goa’, read before the 
Seventh Annual Conference of the Institute of Historical Studies, 
Calcutta, at Bangalore in 1969, 


A brief survey of the historical events of the Ancient 
Period as seen through the inscriptions : 


From the Girnar rock-cut edicts of the great Mauryan 
Emperor Ashoka, we know that the people known as Pitenikas, 
Rashtrikas and Bhojas had already settled down in semi-indepen-. 
dent kingdoms on the southern border of his empire comprising 
the Deccan and the Konkan coast. The Egyptian geographer 
Ptolemy and the unknown author of the Periplus of the Ery- 
threan Sea (second century A.D.) have named this tract as 
Arieke, Тһе learned monk Dharmarakshita was sent by Ashoka 
to the region of the Rashtrikas and the Bhojas from Konkan 
which was then known as Aparanta for propagating Buddhism. 


The earliest traces of Buddhism in western India go back to 
about 250 B.C. The most ancient Buddhist sculpture, the image 
of the great Buddha in dhyanamudra, found at Mushir-Colvale 
(Bardes) is dated the first century A.D. It is about three and 
a half feet in length and is influenced by the Hellenic or Greek 
art. The Greeks in those days carried on trade on the west coast, 
and it might be the work of some Greek convert as well. The 
Buddhist monastery at Mushir might have been constructed at the 
instance of the feudatory rulers of the place, the Bhojas of 
Chandrapur (south of Goa). 
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Тће Satavahana dynasty was ruling supreme in the Deccan 
and south of India about the second century B.C., while the north 
was dominated by the Kushanas who came into prominence about 
the first century A.D. Krishna Satakarni, the brother of the 
founder of the dynasty Simuk Satakarni, seems to have annexed 
Konkan to his dominion by the end of the second century B.C. 
He was also known as Mallakarna. Тһе village Mallakarne in 
Chandravadi Mahal near Chandor is also of great antiquity and 
might have been named after him. ЈЕ has got a number of 
ancient remains near the Shiva temple. The Bhojas continued 
to rule over south Konkan or Chandramandal as their feuda- 
tories. We have got about 6 copper plate inscriptions of the 
Dhojas extending over the period from the fourth to the fifth 
century A.D. The Shiroda records of King Devaraj Bhoja were 
issued from Chandrapur port on the bank of the river Paroda, 
south of Goa. 

It is the earliest of all the records, and on the basis of palaeo- 
graphy supposed to belong to the third or fourth century A.D. 
There are two grants in the name of King Prithvimallavarman 
which were issued from Vrishabhinikhet and Prithviparvat. The 
latter place is identified with the village Paroda, on the Chandra- 
nath hill near Chandrapur. Тһе Агра plates of Kapalivarman 
were issued from Panasakheta which has been identified with 
Palasige or modern Halsi near Khanapur (Belgaon). Thus the 
Bhoja rulers of Chandramandala or Chandrapur seem to have 
held sway at least till the beginning of the seventh century A.D. 
on the west coast area comprising the North Kanara district, 
present Goa territory and portion of Belgaon district. Their 
territory has been described by the Periplus (second century 
A.D.) as the pirate coast of the Satavahanas. The Satavahanas 
seem to have reserved the seaborne trade to their Konkan ports. 
The foreign ships were escorted by them to Broach which was 
then under the Shakas, and because of this the Periplus seems 
to have classified the ports of south Konkan as ports of pirates. 
The Chandrapur region was subjected to the Satavahana division 
of Kolhapur which is identified with Ptolemy’s Hippakonra. 
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The peninsula of Chandramandala in the neighbourhood of 
Goa was probably known during Ptolemy's times as Khersonesos 
(Ancient India by Ptolemy edited by J. W. McCrindle, page 47). 
Goa has been described by him as Kowa. His Ballipatna may 
be identified with Banda in Sawantwadi or with Balli of the 
ancient Balli-Chandravadi Mahals which are now included in 
Кере taluka. The maritime importance of the Goa coast thus 
goes back to the period before the Christian era. 

Late Rev. H. Heras had observed about the antiquities of 
the city of Chandrapur, that by digging 15 ft. in any place of the 
fort walls one finds old bricks, pottery and small pieces of iron, 
During the rainy season small pieces of gold are easily dis- 
covered (Journal ој the Bombay Historical Society, 4.2). The 
bricks and lites belong to the Satavahana period. ‘These archaeo- 
logical finds give us an idea of the ancient commercial glory 
of this city of the Bhojas. With the fall of the Satavahanas 
in the fourth century A.D. this lucrative seaborne trade also 
seems to have declined. From the beginning of the sixth 
century the Persians interrupted the Indo-Roman trade which 
was later on revived under the Badami Chalukyas during the 
seventh century. 


Rule of the Mauryas (sixth-seventh century A.D.) 


The Mauryas from the north Konkan who were feuda- 
tories of the Kalachuris of Mahishmati, that is Omkar Mandhata 
near Indore, seem to have extended their rule over south Konkan 
and ruled over the territory north of Goa during the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.D. The Maurya king Chandravarman gave 
donation of some land to 'Mahavihar' at Shivapur, modern 
Shiroda, north of Chandor, which is recorded in his Shivapur 
copper plate. Another record of the Maurya king Anirjitvar- 
man known as Bandora plates, states that he was ruling in 
Kumaradwip, modern Kumbharjuve island. It further records a 
grant of a piece of land from Dwadashadesha, that is Bardes, 
to a Samavedi Brahmin for the maintenance of his family. During 
this period the Bhojas might have been subjected to their feudal 
lords, the Mauryas of the Konkan. 
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Тһе Chalukyas of Badami rose as a supreme power in the 
Deccan by the middle ot the sixth century and established 
themselves at Badami in the Bijapur district. It is clear from 
the Kundiwataka grant of Kirtivarman I, that he had already 
expelled the Mauryas from south Konkan near Goa by 578 A.D. 
His grandson Pulakeshi 11 (610-640 A.D.) attacked the Maurya 
capital *Puri' with a great navy, and drove them out of Konkan 
Vishaya. 'Puri', their capital, has been described in the records 
as 'Goddess of the fortune of the western ocean; which also 
indicates the maritime glory of the Mauryas who ruled from 
Kumaradwipa during the sixth century. The Bhoja king Prithvi- 
mallavarman was ruling from Chandrapur during the early part 
of the seventh century when the Mauryas from Kumaradwipa 
were uprooted by the Chalukya king Kirtivarman I (578 A.D.). 
Consequent on the defeat of the Mauryas, their feudatories, 
the Bhojas of Chandrapur, might have been subjected to the 
Chalukyas of Badami. But we have no records of this family 
after King Prithvimallavarman. However, being hereditary 
chiefs of the Chandramandal, they might have been undisturbed 
by the Chalukyas. 

Due to the strategic position and commercial importance of 

“the Goa coast, the Badami Chalukyas ruled directly over this 
part of their Konkan province from Rewatidwip (modern Reddi, 
north of Terakhol), through their viceroys, Indravarman 
(590 A. D.), Chandraditya and his wife Vijayabhattarika during 
the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. Their inland seat of 
government was probably the modern village Banda іп 
Sawantwadi. 


The Rashtrakutas and Shilaharas 


The Chalukyas of Badami were succeeded by the Rashtra- 
kutas of Malkhed by 753 A.D. whose empire, at its zenith, 
extended from sea to sea and from Malwa in the north to 
Kanchi in the south by the end of the ninth century A.D. 
Their sovereignty over the Deccan lasted till 973 A.D. The 
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Rashtrakutas were overthrown by the Kalyani Chalukyas by 
973 A.D. and the supremacy of the Deccan again went into the 
hands of the old masters. The Rashtrakutas and also the 
Chalukyas looked on Konkan as their feudatory province and 
only the Shilaharas and later on the Kadambas (from 1020 A.D.) 
ruled over Konkan. 

The defence of the western coast of the Rashtrakuta 
empire was thus the responsibility of the Shilaharas and later 
on the Kadambas. Thus they were maritime powers who defen- 
ded the sea and maintained trade relations with countries from 
West Asia and East Africa. There were three houses of the 
Shilaharas—south Konkan or Goa (750 to 1020 A.D.) ; north 
Konkan or Thana (800 to 1250 A.D.) and Kolhapur ог 
Valavade (1000 to 1205 A.D.). The latter two branches also 
continued to rule parts of the Konkan territory along with the Goa 
Kadambas under the Chalukyas of Kalyani, The principalities 
of Chandrapur and Chaul were the bone of contention between 
these rulers. The history of Goa of this period is the history 
of the fight for supremacy of the western ocean amongst these 
powers. 

The south Konkan branch of the Shilaharas ruled over Goa 
as feudatories of the Rashtrakutas from about 755 to 1020 A.D. 
Shanaphulla, the founder of the house, had the favour of the 
Rashtrakuta empeor Krishna I, whereby he acquired the terri- 
tory between Sahya mountains and the seashore. We have got 
three records of the family—the Chikodi copper plate of Avasara 
IIT 988 A.D., and two grants of Rattaraj,—the Kharepatan plate 
of 1008 A.D, and the Balipattana plate of 1010 A.D. It is clear 
from these records that Goa was their habitat. It is called as 
‘Sinhala’ in their grants, Shanaphulla’s son Dhamiyara developed 
Balipattana on the sea creek (Sahyantapati desha), which may 
perhaps be the ancient port of Baltipattana, referred to by 
Ptolemy, and can be identified with Balhi of the ancient Balhi 
Chandrawadi Mahal from modern Кере taluka, south of Goa. 
It may also be either Banda, north of Terakhol, in Sawantwadi or 
Kharepatana in Ratnagiri. King Aiyapa (820-845 A.D.) followed 
an aggressive policy and invaded Chandrapur. The Chandrapur 
ruler is said to have bathed there with the water of cocoanuts, 
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signifying his conquest of the principality. His grandson 
Avasara П helped the kings of Chandrapur and Chaul. The 
help given to the latter was against the Thana-Shilaharas, and 
was thus meant for.the expansion of his own kingdom. Bhima 
(945-970 A.D.) seems to have changed the old policy and 
reduced to obeisance the Chandrapur ruler. 


By this time the Kadamba ruler Shashtadeva I was perhaps 
ruling at Chandrapur and was struggling to become Maha- 
mandaleswar or feudatory. Bhima crippled his design as he was 
probably hostile to his overlord, the Rashtrakutas. The last 
ruler of this house, Rattaraja (995-1020 A.D.), was compelled 
to recognise the supremacy of the Chalukya empire of Kalyani. 
We have no knowledge of the dynasty that ruled from Chandra- 
pur during this period. They might be the descendents of.the 
ancient Bhojas who were not perhaps uprooted by the Shilaharas. 
The activities of the ruler of Chandrapur, Ballipattana and 
Chaul were coast bound. They possessed good natural harbours, 
and must have developed their own naval establishment. Тһе 
Chalukya emperor Jayasinha annexed southern Konkan to his 
dominions about 1025 A.D. and seems to have asked the Shilahara 
chief Gonka of the Kolhapur house to govern that part to check 
the penetration of the Thana Shilaharas into south Konkan 
(1. A., УШ, p. 18). 


Jatiga I, the founder of the Kolhapur house, was probably 
contemporary of Bhima (945-970) of Ballipattana, and we learn 
from the Kolhapur copper plate of Gandarditya (1115 A.D.) 
that Jatiga was holding the fort Gomanth by the middle of the 
tenth century. According to Puranic sources, the name Goa has 
been derived from the ‘Gomanta fort’, that is ‘Gomanchal’, and 
this is the earliest known reference to it, stated in the ancient 
records of Goa (Sources of the Medieval History of the Deccan, 


Vol. I, p. 33). 


We have no knowledge about the mutual family relation 
between the Kolhapur and the Balipattana or Goa houses of the 


Shilaharas. 
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Kalyani Chalukyas and Goa Kadambas 


The Goa Kadambas (1020 to 1350 A.D.) ruled over south 
Konkan аз Mahamandaleshwaras or feudatories of the Chalukya 
emperors of Kalyani. The earliest family assuming the name 
of Kadambas ruled over Banavasi and Halsi during the sixth 
century A.D. Their territory was annexed to his dominion by 
the great Chalukya emperor Pulakeshi II in 607 A.D. In the 
great’ political competition between the Chalukyas and the Rashtra- 
kutas of the Deccan the power of the Kadambas was considerably 
undermined. An attempt was made-by the Banavasi Kadambas 
to overthrow the Rashtrakuta supremacy. The Chalukyas re- 
cognised the Kadambas’ existence as not negligible and made 
common cause with them in their conquest of the Rashtrakutas. 
Halsi was the habitat of the Goa Kadambas. They used 
'Simha-Lanchana' or the ‘lion crest’ which appears on the seals 
of their copper plate grants and also on their gold coins. Shiva, 
under the name of Saptakotishwar, was their family god and 
some of their golden coins bear inscription of his name. 

Shashtadeva I or the founder of the dynasty seems to have 
come into clash at Chandrapur with Bhima Shilahara (945- 
970 A.D.) of Balipattana by the middle of the tenth century A.D., 
which probably led to the annexation of that principality to the 
Shilahar Kingdom of ‘Konkan-900’. King Vajjado I of the Thana 
Shilahar branch seems to have offered him his daughter Kundala- 
devi which fact is recorded in one of the inscriptions found at 
Banavasi. It is not known whether he ruled from Halsi or 
Chandrapur. Guhalladeva I seems to have succeeded Shashtadeva I. 
He started from Chandrapur on a pilgrimage to Somnath (in 

| Saurashtra) on board a ship. The ship was wrecked on the 
way, and he had to sail to the nearest port for refuge which was 
the port of Goa. He was helped there by а Muslim merchant 
which implies that Goa was still under the rule of the Shilaharas 
of Balipattana. In Goa island there existed an Arab settlement 
Which is referred to as “Нап)атап” in the records of Jayakeshi 1, 
the grandson of Guhalladeva and founder of Gopakapattana 
(Oriente Portuguese, 22 of 1938 pp. 618 ; Goa Archives, Mon- 
coes 93 D, etc.). The successor of this king, Shashtadeva II, 
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availed himself of the discord between the two Shilahar houses, 
marched from his capital and annexed Konkan and, pushing 
forward his conquest northward, subdued Kavadi-dvipa, that is, 
north Konkan, the habitat of the Thana Shilaharas. Тһе follow- 
ing quotation from the contemporary record describes his con- 
quest thus : “Аз he (Shashthadeva II) took Kavadidvipa (north 
Konkan) and many other regions, built a bridge of ships 
reaching as far as Lanka and claimed tribute among grim 
barbarians, exceedingly exalted was the dominion of the Kadamba 
sovereign which may be called a religious estate for the establish- 
ment of the worship of Rama." 

Lanka, here metaphorically alluded to, is not Ceylon, but the 
island of Goa. We have already seen that the southern Shilaharas 
called themselves as the best of the ‘Sinhala kings’ as Goa was 
their habitat. The records state that he paid veneration to Shri 
Mahalakshmi of Kolhapur, God Mahabaleshwar at Gokarna and 
Somanath at Prabhas in Saurashtra. It is further stated that 
he distributed wealth and made donations to worthy persons at 
Sthanaka and Kolhapur. Thus it seems that his jurisdiction 
extended very extensively on the west coast of India from 
Saurashtra to north Kanara, and the Shilaharas of Kolhapur and 
Thana might have been subjected to his authority. It seems that 
he was often going on pilgrimage to the temple of Somanath, 
He was married to Akkadevi, sister of the Chalukya emperor 
Jayasinha II. Another inscription relates his voyage to Soma- 
nath in a very interesting manner thus : “When white plastered 
houses, alleys, horse stables, flower gardens, agreeably connected 
bazars, parlour quarters, were charming the eye, the lord of the 
ocean (Shashtha) duly proceeded on his ship over the sea in 
sport, along with the whole population of Goa with great pomp 
as far as the land of Saurashtra.” 

The inscription states further that on this occasion Shashtha- 
deva fixed a lower price of camphor so that all might partake of 
the worship of God Somanath (ЕТ, XII, pp. 309-10). The des- 
cription of the ancient city of Chandrapur, the captial of the Goa 
Kadambas, reflects on its glory as an important maritime centre. 
His lithic records found at Ganadevi in the Surat district of 
Gujarat State (1042 A.D.) purports to record construction of 


31 
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the market place (Madapika) near Ganadevi port. It supporte 
his keen interest in promoting the foreign trade and commerce 
carried through the port Ganadevi with East African Coast, 
Тһе prashasti was recorded while he was on his pilgrimage to 
Somanath (1042 A.D.). 

Shashtadeva II was succeeded by Jayakeshi I (1050 to 
1080 A.D.), when the Kadamba kingdom was. extended from 
Somanath in Saurashtra to Gokarna in the north Kanara coast. 
Halsi, the original habitat of the Kadambas, was in the interior 
upghat country. The ancient port of Chandrapur might have 
been found inconvenient due to its silting. Jayakeshi I had 
built up a powerful fleet and had to his credit a number of mari- 
time exploit. He caused the Chalukyas and the Cholas to 
become friends at Kanchi. He conquered the Alupas and the 
Pallavas. He shifted his capital on the bank of river Zuari 
some time before 1053 A.D. to the island of Goa which was the 
erstwhile commercial centre of the Arabs, that is, Hanjaman, 
under the Shilaharas of Balipattana. The new Kadamba city was 
named Gopakapattana, that is, modern Goa-Velha. Chhadama, 
the Arab leader of the Hanjaman, was appointed governor of 
the city. Тһе commercial prosperity of Gopakapattana is attested 
to by the fact that it had trade relations with no less than four- 
teen countries, such as Kadah (Malaya), Srytem (probably 
Sumatra), Bangalla, Pusta (Pulikat), Chanda (Chola), Pandya, 
Keral, Lat, Gurjar, and Zungavar (Zanzibar) (Goa Archives, 
Moncos 93D fol. 1396). 

The enormous influence of Jayakeshi is evinced from dynastic 
marriages that were concluded between the Kadambas and the 
other royal families of his time. One of his daughters was 
married to the Chalukya prince Vikramaditya. Another, Minal- 
devi, was married'to King Karna I (1063 to 1093 A.D.), of 
the Anhilwad Chalukya dynasty of Gujarat. This marriage is 
described in Hamachandra's Dyashrayakavya. King Karna foun- 
ded the, capital of Gujarat, Karnavati, which was renamed as 
Ahmedabad under the Gujarat Sultanate. After the death of 
King Karna, his queen Minaldevi carried on the government of 
Gujarat during the minority of her son Siddharaja Jayasinha 
{1094-1143 A.D.). We learn from the Prabandhachintamani 
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that she stopped the tax collected from the pilgrims of Somanath, 
which amounted to Rs. 72 lakhs, She 15 still remembered in 
Gujarat for her charity. (Cultural History of Gujarat, Majmudar, 
pp. 99 ff.). 

Under Jayakeshi II (1104 to 1148 A.D.), the grandson of 
Jayakeshi I, the glory of the Goa Kadambas reached its meridian. 
‚ He styled himself as the emperor of Konkan (Konkan Chakra- 
varti). He assumed this title in order to establish his indepen- 
dence by casting off the yoke of the Chalukyas, his overlords, 
who were engaged in war with the Hoysalas. The Chalukya 
emperor Vikramaditya offered him in marriage his daughter 
Mailaladevi. 

The next heir of this dynasty, Shivachitta Permadi, was a 
monarch of great activities. Не had two wives, Kamaladevi 
and Chattaladevi, the latter being the daughter of the great Raya 
Pandya of Uchhangi (Kadamba Kula, p. 199). Freeing himself 
from the domination of the Chalukyas, he proclaimed himself as the 
emperor of Konkan. He styled himself as the lord of the western 
ocean ‘Paschimasamudradhipati’, and this is a proof of his supre- 
macy at sea. The Yadavas of Devagiri annexed the Kadamba 
Kingdom by the middle of the thirteenth century, but the 
Kadamba king Shashtadeva was re-established in his kingdom 
by 1247 A.D. After Shashtadeva III, his son-in-law Kamadeva 
came to the throne. 


Invasion of the Konkan by the Delhi Sultans : 


Gopakapattana, the capital of south Konkan, was reduced to 
a dismal state by the troops of Malik Kafur. During the 
invasion of Muhammad bin Tughlak (1327 A.D.) Chandrapur 
was sacked and demolished. Though the Kadamba country was 
no more attacked by the Delhi Sultan, Nawab of Honawar seems 
to have sacked it again by the middle of the fourteenth century 
A.D. 

The Bahmani Sultans of the Deccan also invaded it during 
1349-51. Recently a copper plate inscription was found in the 
possession of a family of Korgaon (Pedne). It is dated 1351 
A.D. and gives the names of Kings Nagarjuna, Shyama, Uttara, 
Joga and Bhima Bhupal It formed a part of the Vijayanagar 
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empire during the fifteenth century A.D. Тһе descendant of 
the ancient Kadamba-Chalukya dynasty seems to have continued 
at Goa as a naval chief under Vijayanagar, and freed himself 
by 1440 A.D. After its conquest by the Bahmanis іп 1471, the 
ancient Hindu rulers of Goa seem to have shifted to Honavar 
which was under Vijayanagar. The Portuguese obtained Goa 
from the Adil Shahi rulers of Bijapur in 1510 A.D. 


APPENDIX I 
ANCIENT RECORDS OF GOA 


An attempt has been made in this paper to enlist ancient 
records of Goa along with their brief description. About 56 
inscriptions which have been noticed so far are recorded in this 
paper. They cover a long period from the fourth to the seven- 
teenth century A.D. The inscriptions contain varied types of 
material and throw light on the political, social and economic 
development of the territory since ancient times. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
BISM — Bharat Itihas Samshodhaka Mandala, Poona. 
CPI — Copper Plate Inscriptions 
EI —  Epigraphia Indica, 
IA — Indian Antiquary. 
JBBRAS — Journal of the Bombay Branch of Royal 


Asiatic Society. 
JBHS — Journal of the Bombay Historical Society. 


NIA — New Indian Antiquary. 

OP — Oriente Portuguese (Portuguese periodical 
from Goa). 

SI — Stone Inscriptions. 

SK — Sanskrit. 

SMHD — Sources of the Medieval History of the 
Deccan. 

* — Indicates that the record was found in the 


Territory adjacent to the present Territory 
of Goa. 
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APPENDIX И 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COLLECTION OF RECORDS IN THE 
GOA ARCHIVES, PANAJI 


The Portuguese records in the Goa Archives are contained 
in manuscript books (Livros) in folios which are arranged into 
different series, as produced by various creating agencies of the 
Government. Some of the important collections are described 
below : 


1. Boohs of peace, treaties (Livros das pazes e Trabalhos 
da India)—The collection consists of five books and includes the 
treaties concluded by the Portuguese with their neighbouring 
rulers in India, East Africa and Asia, and with other European 
nations, between 1571 and 1856 A.D. Тһе first four books were 
published by Cunha Rivara, in the Bulletin of the Government 
of State of India (Boletim do Governo do Estado da India) of 
1873-75. Тһе fifth book is in printed form and covers the 
treaties from 1809 to 1842. Julio Firmino Judice Biker also 
reproduced these books in his publication, entitled the Colleccao 
de Tratados e Concertos de Pazes que o Estado da India Portu- 
guesa fez com os Reis e Senhores com que teve relacao nas partes 
da Asia e Africa Oriental, in 14 volumes, published at Lisbon 
during 1881-87. However, he has not made any reference to 
their previous publication by Cunha Rivara in the Government 
Bulletin at New Goa. 


2. Books of Monsoon from Portugal (Moncoes do 
Reino)—The collection extends over 456 folio books (Livros) 
and covers the period from 1568 to 1914. It is the largest of all 
collections in the Goa Archives. It contains letters, reports, ins- 
tructions, etc., received at Goa every year from Lisbon. Тһе 
arrival and dispatch of the fleet carrying official correspondence 
depended on the monsoon, hence the register or books containing 
the copies of letters, orders, etc., received from Lisbon were filed 
together under the name, "of Monsoon of that Year". These 
books contain only outward dispatches from Lisbon or Portugal 
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(Reino) to Goa. They do not include original correspondence 
sent to Lisbon, though in many cases relevant extracts of these 
documents are quoted in them. The collection consists of direct 
correspondence from Lisbon to Goa, and is thus of great interest 
for the study of the Portuguese expansion in Asia, their trade 
rivalries with the Arabs and the European powers, and relations 
with neighbouring kings in South Asia and East Africa. 
References to Indian affairs are scattered over all the volumes 
and the collection is useful for filling up the gaps in the other 
series of ‘Reis Vizinhos’. There is a gap in this collection from 
1605 to 1612, and another from 1618 to 1628. This is probably 
due to shifting of 62 volumes consisting of 12318 documents 
of the period from 1605 to 1651, to Lisbon in 1777 A.D. The 
Lisbon documents were printed in 5 volumes in the documents 
sent from India under the title of Documentos Remetidos da 
India by the Academy of Science at Lisbon between 1880 and 
1893 A.D. 


These printed books cover selections of documents from the 
first 13 volumes and pertain to the period 1605-1616. АЛ). This 
first gap in the Goa Archives series is filled up by Tomos I, II 
and V of the Lisbon Series. Dr. Pissurlencar had printed about 
25 documents from the same Collection in his Conselho do 
Estado, Vol. ИТ, which deals with the history of Bijapur (ie., 
Idalcao), Ahmednagar, (ie., Melique) and the Mughals. (i.e., 
Mogor). Тото V also contains some information about Ahmed- 
nagar. The other gap in the Monsoon collection for 1618-28 
can be supplemented by the books of Assentos do Conselho do 
Estado, i.e., Proceeding of the State Council at Goa (1618 to 
1750). The Monsoon collection begins only with 1568, and thus 
for the study of the earlier period, the archives and libraries in 
Portugal and Spain will have to be consulted. Published docu- 
ments and contemporary histories are also available. Dr. C. R. 
Boxer in his article ‘A Glimpse of the Goa Archives’, has given 
description of the contents of the first 64 volumes of Monsoons 
(1574-1700). 


3. Neighbouring Kings (Reis Vizinhos)—This collection 
comprises 22 volumes or books (Livros) from 1619 to 1842 A.D. 
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and includes correspondence which the Portuguese at Goa had 
with the neighbouring rulers of India. It is thus highly useful 
for studies in Indian History including that of the period of 
Maratha supremacy. The first volume contains letters of 1619- 
20 and the second starts with 1662. Thus there is a gap of 
about 42 years in this series from 1620 to 1662. The documents 
of the earlier period from 1510 to 1619 are also wanting. The 
Goa Archives was organised by the end of the sixteenth century 
under a royal order dated 25th Febuary, 1595, and the records 
dealing with the history of the Portuguese expansion in Asia 
during the early part of the sixteenth century were thus 
neglected ; indeed, some of the series might have been lost 
altogether. Diogo Couto, the great chronicler of Portuguese Asia 
and the first Keeper of the Historical Archives of India (Torre 
do Tombo do Estado da India) had also complained to the King 
about this matter when he took over charge of his office. Many 
documents of the earlier period seem to have remained in posses- 
sion of the Royal Secretaries, Viceroys and also Chroniclers 
of Asia like Castanheda, Correia and Barros (East Africa by 
E. Axelson, p. 188). 


Dr. S. N. Sen in his publication, Preliminary Report on 
Goa Archives, had published extracts from the Reis Vizinhos 
collection, dealing with the rise of the Maratha power. A.B. de 
Braganza Pereira, in his Ar. Por. Orient. Tomo I, Vol. III, 
parts 1 to 5 had published selected documents from this series 
in extenso, dealing with the Maratha-Portuguese relations from 
1700 to 1740 A.D. His introduction to the series (193 pp.) 
includes some documents of the late seventeenth century. Dr. 
P. S. Pissurlencar had also given extracts from these documents 
in his historical series about the Maratha-Portuguese relations 
which consists of six parts. 


The micro-films of records from the Goa Archives were 
taken to Lisbon before the liberation of Goa in 1961. Summaries 
of some documents from the Moncoes and Reis Vizinhos collec- 
tions are being published in the Boletim Filmoteca Ultramarina 
Portuguesa, Lisbon, since 1955. 


4. Proceedings or minutes of the Council of State at Goa, 
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(Conselho do Estado)—9 volumes, 1618-1750—The records of 
the Council contain policy decisions of the Government at Goa 
and are thus greatly useful for the period, 1618-1750 A.D. In 
some cases documents placed before the Council are also enclosed 
with the decision. The Councillors were fidalgos with distin- 
guished service and appointed by the Viceroy in consultation with 
the Crown. They recorded their views freely, but their advice 
was not binding on the Viceroy. A Councillor served until his 
death. This made for the continuity of policy, though the 
tenure of the Viceroy’s appointment was restricted only to three 
years. The contents of each volume are described below in 
brief along with details of Indian affairs : 

Vol. 1—114 ff—(1618-24), treaty made at Malacca with 
the Malay Queen of Patane ; operations against the 
Persians and the English in the Persian Gulf, the Macao 
and Japan voyages. 

Vol. 2—140 ff—(1629-35), Viceroy’s expedition to 
Ceylon, the loss and recapture of Mombasa, negotiations for 
truce with the English. News from Bijapur 1631, capture 
of Hugli by the Mughals. 

Vol. 3—149 #—(1635-39), Armada de alto-bordo of 
Antonio Telles, about Muscat, Ceylon, Bijapur and Malacca. 

Vol. 4—214 ff—(1639-45), negotiations of truce with 
the Dutch 1641-44, war in Ceylon, affairs of Bijapur Adil 
Khan, Danish Resident at Tranquebar. 

Vol. 5—149 ff—(1646-55), war with the Dutch, Ceylon, 
Bijapur, Honavar (Onor), Friars of Augustinian Order. 

Vol. 6—258 ff—(1655-76), the Dutch war, the Maratha 
Raja Shivaji, menace of the Arabs of Oman in the Indian 
seas. 

Vol. No. nil—-174. ff—(1676-98), Hindu marriage 
ceremonies, dispute with the English of Bombay, war with 
the Arabs, Anjediva and the Maratha Raja Sambhaji, 
Portuguese patronage and propaganda dispute, disastrous 
campaign of Sambhaji (1683). 

Vol. 7—143 ff—(1699-1712), the Marathas, Bijapur, 
siege of Mombasa, Indian ships without Portuguese safe 
conduct (Cartaz). 
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Vol. 8—322 #— (1712-1750), Company of the commerce 
of India, efforts to relieve Mombasa, rise of Kanhoji 
Angria: war with the Marathas, etc. 


Besides the volumes described above, the following two 
volumes are included in the original series of records—proposals 
of the said Council (propostas) between 1693 and 1695 and 
proceedings of the Council about Royal Administration, between 
1770 and 1785. 


The 9 manuscript volumes including proceedings of the 
State Council, 1618-1750, will be found published in 5 volumes 
of the printed series of Assentos do Conselho do Estado by 
Dr. P. S. S. Pissurlencar. 


5. Other Collections (Administrative—Royal | Orders) 
(Ordens Regias) 86 Volumes (1630-1868), the Viceroy’s 
Correspondence with the King. (Correspondencia para о Reino) 
124 volumes, 1763-1887; Royal Letters, Patents and decrees 
(Cartas, patentes e Alvaras) 272 volumes, 1557-1875 : The 
collection contains records of various assignments, and employ- 
ments conferred on different individuals in return of service to 
the Crown. Books of standing orders and instructions (Regi- 
mentos e instrucoes) 25 volumes, 1564-1869 : it contains records 
of standing orders and instructions, similar to those in the 
‘Monocoes’ collection. Тһе sixteenth century material in 
Volume I of this series has been printed by Dr. Pissurlencar as 
Regimentos das Fortalezas da India, (Goa, 1951). 


Viceregal Letters and Orders (Cartas e ordens Secretaria 
Geral) 13 volumes, 1609-1885— Volumes 13, and 22 to 26 
contain materials about Angrias, the war with the Marathas, etc. 
Many documents from this collection have been published in the 
Arquivo Portugues Oriental, 2nd series. Tomo I Vol. 11 
part 5 (1940). Book of Passports (Livro dos Cartazes) Vol. 6 
(1704-1817), and Book of Consultation (Consultas) Vol. 3 
(1652-1618) contain a number of passports issued to Adil Shah, 
Nizam Shah, the King of Persia, the Mughal Emperor, ete. 
'Pazes' or Books on Treaties also contain Cartazes of earlier 
period, which throw light on the Portuguese claim to the 
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sovereignty of the sea. Dr. Sen had described some of the 
Cartazes issued to the Maratha rulers, in his Report. 


Proceedings of the Revenue Council (Assentos do Conselho 
da Fazenda) 24 volumes 1612-1808. Standing Orders regard- 
ing Fortresses (Regimentos Fortalezas da India) 4 volumes, 
1545-1694; Factories (Feitoria) 61 Volumes, 1701-1841 at 
Bassein, Chaul, Diu, Goa, Mangalore, Sofala, Surat. 


Local Administration—Bassein 12 volumes 1610-1739; 
Сһаш 3 volumes 1591-1740; Daman 83 volumes, 1592-1885 ; 
Diu 163 volumes 1591-1828; Province of North (Norte) 
3 volumes, 1686-1720. Father Humbert from St. Xavier's 
College, Bombay, has recently published lists of contents of the 
first two volumes in Indica Vol. I, pages 47-66. Correspondence 
(correspondencia) of Chaul, 2 volumes, 1663-1740, of Bassein 
7 volumes, 1639-1739 ; Vol. 7 contains information about war 
with the Marathas. Extracts from many of these letters relevant 
to Maratha history have been published by Dr. Braganza Pereira 
and Dr. Pissurlencar in their publications. 


6. Provisions in favour of Christianity—(Provisoes a 
favor de Cristandade), 2 volumes, containing laws, regulations, 
orders, etc., in favour of Christianity (1562-1808) ; Books of 
Extinct Convents (Livros de Papeis dos Extinctos Conventos) 
237 volumes, 1560-1893; Reports of Missionaries of different 
orders, their educational and other activities. 


7. Collection ој Marathi (Modi) Correspondence (1680- 
1850)—The Collection includes about 5,000 loose papers in 
original. Tt consists of the correspondence exchanged between 
the Portuguese Viceroy of Goa and the Maratha rulers and 
chieftains from Satara, Kolhapur, Sawantwadi, Poona Court 
and the Sunda Kings of Kanara. The correspondence of the 
Sunda Raja contains a few Kannada documents. Some 
correspondence in Gujarati, Persian and other collections. of 
records, described above. Shri M. V. Gujar has recently 
published a selection of Marathi (Modi) documents from the 
Goa Archives, throwing light on the relations between the 
Kolhapur rulers and the Portuguese (1713-1831). 
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THE HISTORICAL WRITINGS OF THE CONTEMPORARY 
PORTUGUESE CHRONICLERS 


Fermao Lopes de Castanheda, who wrote his Historia da 
India, ie. Historia de Descebrimento e Conquista da India, 
went to India in the term of Nuno da Cunha (1538 A.D.). His 
work, when compared with original documents, stands the test 
well. The first 7 books of his history were published in Lisbon 
during 1551-54 and the 8th book in 1563. The 9th book was 
first published at Coimbra in the recent edition of his work, 
1924-33. He was critical about the achievement of his country- 
men, and the 10th book was destroyed by the order of the King. 

Lendas da India by Gaspar Correa : It was first published 
by the Royal Academy, Lisbon, in 4 volumes (1858-61 A.D.). 
The first volume is somewhat legendary. But the remaining 
3 volumes, beginning with Albuquerque (1510 A.D.), are of 
very high interest as Correa was his Secretary. It covers the 
period from 1497 to 1550. у 

Decadas da Asia, 1.е., Decades of the history of Asia by 
Joao de Barros was published during 1552-53. The 4th and 
last Decade which brings down the narration from 1527 to 1539 
was published by Joao Baptista Lavanha at Madrid in 1615. 
Barros was an official historian and his history is considered as 
authoritative. Не never visited India, but had special facilities 
for his study as an official in the India office, Lisbon. Diogo 
do Couto continued the compilation of Barros, wrote 9 more 
Decades (ie., 4 to 12) which covered the narrative from 1527 to 
1600. There are two versions of the 4th Decade, as Ив compila- 
tion by Barros was published later in 1615. His books were 
published during 1602-1736. Couto was the Keeper of Records 
Office at Goa which was then known as Torre de Tombo. Не 
was also Chronicler of India. He was in India from 1560 and 
died in 1616. Antonio Bocarro who succeeded Couto as Keeper 
of Records continued his compilation of Decades and brought 
down the narration up to 1617. It was published at Lisbon in 
1876. He wrote another book in 1635 on the Portuguese for- 
tresses in Asia, viz, Livro das plantas de todas as Fortalezas, 
Cidades e povoacocs do Estado da India Oriental. Pedro 
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Barreto de Resende, the Secretary to the Viceroy, Conde de 
Linhares, added life sketches of the former Portuguese Viceroys 
to the Book of the description of Fortresses by Bocarro, and 
completed his compilation, Livro do Ectado da India Oriental, 
in 1646. He had given 44 coloured portraits of Viceroys of 
India up to 1634 and 66 maps of fortresses along with their des- 
cription. Cunha Rivara had published in his Cronista de 
Tissuari (1868-69) portions from Bocarro’s compilation. Dr. 
Braganca Pereira brought out in his new series of Archivo Portu- 
guese Oriental the text of the compilation of Bocarro along with 
maps from the compilation of Resende from the National 
Library in Paris. 


34 


INDO-PORTUGUESE HISTORY 
IN JESUIT ARCHIVES 


Rev. Јонм ConnEIA-AroNsO, S. J. 
(Heras Institute ој Indian. History and Culture, Bombay) 


Тноосн students of history have long known how necessary the 
European sources are for the reconstruction of India's recent 
past, traditionally most of them have depended almost solely on 
the abundant material in English, and to a lesser extent in 
French, while the extensive documentation in Portuguese for the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has received relatively little 
attention. The Portuguese records became better known to the 
English-speaking world, however, after the investigations of 
F. C. Danvers, who also called attention to the volumes of Jesuit 
Letters in Portugal, “which no doubt contain much valuable in- 
formation regarding events in India during the periods to which 
they..refer, as seen by non-official observers.”* 

It was Vincent Smith, however, who with his Akbar the 
Great Mogul obtained wide recognition of the value of the Jesuit 
sources for the study of Indian history. This has been increas- 
ingly acknowledged by scholars, so that the recently-published 
Gazetteer of India is able to declare in its section on ‘Source 
Materials of Indian History! : “Among the original sources of 
Indian history, Jesuit letters are of special significance. The 
‘Jesuit missives’ from India not only provide detailed account 
of the evangelizing activities of the missionaries but also furnish 
a good deal of valuable information about the surroundings in 
which they laboured. The Central Archives of the Society of 
Jesus in Rome is the most prominent repository for these 
letters; but they are also to be found among the manuscript 
collections of the Vatican Library, the National Library, Lisbon, 
the National Archives of the Torre do Tombo, the Public 
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Library of Evora, and some private libraries in Europe? This 
paper seeks to explore the potential value of the Jesuit Archives, 
specially in Rome, for the study of the history of the former 
Portuguese possessions in India.* 


II 


Ignatius of Loyola, founder of the Society of Jesus, was a 
gifted leader and organizer. Realizing that for the preservation 
and growth of the Society it was essential to secure union among 
its members and close contact between religious superiors and 
the men under them, he prescribed that the former, and princi- 
pally the Superior-General in Rome, should receive at regular 
intervals reports from the field. These were of three main 
kinds: those addressed to the superiors of the Order, those 
intended for the members of the Society in general, and those 
meant for the public at large. To these might be added a fourth 
class of Jesuit letters: private communications to personal 
friends within and without the Society. 

In judging the value of these letters it must be remembered 
that every letter presupposes a correspondent to whom it is 
addressed, and who must be borne in mind if one is to interpret 
correctly its wording, understand its limitations and appreciate 
its shades of meaning. 

The Jesuit letters dealt primarily and essentially with the 
work the Jesuits were doing, in the missions in particular, and 
were thus limited in range. However, in supplying the neces- 
sary details of the background against which their work was 
carried out, the writers provided valuable material for the 
students of secular history. “On several occasions when the 
missionaries penetrated to places inaccessible to the secular 
writers,” says Donald Lach, “their comments are far more pro- 
found and authoritative than those to be found in other European 
sources."5 The missionaries maintained, in general, а compara- 
tively high standard of reporting, since the superiors of the 
Society insisted on objectivity and accuracy, and the letters 
addressed to them are, in fact, the most explicit and illuminating. 
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It is good to note that side by side with the Jesuit letters 
there grew up another literature which we might term "allied docu- 
ments”. These are studies or treatises on particular topics, such 
as the life and customs of a particular tribe, the account of some 
important missionary expedition, or the history of some noted 
mission-station or college. Being generally written by experts, 
they are of superlative historical value. 

Finally, the Jesuit archives supplied the material for, and 
often also housed the manuscripts of, the Jesuit histories of the 
missions. Тһе histories are compilations which at times preserve 
{ог us historical data from first-hand evidence no longer extant, 
but they are secondary sources, and as such to be used with cau- 
tion. 


ш 


The Jesuit letters which are of special interest for the study 
of Indo-Portuguese history date from the time of St. Francis 
Xavier's arrival in India in 1542 to the year 1759, when the Jesuits 
were expelled from the Portuguese possessions. The letters cover a 
wide territory, since the Jesuits penetrated to the furthermost parts 
of India and beyond. It is but natural that the Jesuits should 
have established their first residence in territory under Portu- 
guese control for it was the king of Portugal who had invited 
them to India, and they had a duty to fulfil towards his subjects. 
Accordingly, there was a northward movement from Goa, and 
soon Jesuit stations sprang up at Bassein, Bandra, Thana and 
Daman—about all of which the letters have a great deal to say. 
But neither Xavier nor his successors were content to confine their 
activities to the areas controlled by the Portuguese, and they 
gradually penetrated into the Muhammadan territory in the north. 

In later years the Jesuits were used on several occasions as 
intermediaries between the Portuguese authorities and native 
sovereigns, and were respected and trusted by both parties. Thus, 
for example, Frs. Simon de Sa and Belchior Coutinho accompanied 
the ambassadors of Venkata II to the Portuguese Viceroy, 
Fr. Goncalo Martins was an envoy to the courts of Bijapur and 
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Bednur and to Shivaji, and Fr. Damian Vieira was sent as a 
legate to Aurangzeb. Тһе Jesuits witnessed the rise of the 
Maratha power in western India, and the ravages of the wars 
between the young nation and its neighbours in Konkan and 
in southern India. Their records are valuable for forming а 
correct picture of the Maratha era, especially in the region of 
Salsette.* 


It is not to be thought that the Jesuits were blind admirers 
of their Portuguese patrons. Francis Xavier, in a famous 
passage, criticized their гарасйу/ and Gaspar Berze complained 
about the soldiers in Ormuz that they seemed "like men without 
law, king, or captain—all savages, renegades, blasphemers." 
Indeed, the missionaries repeatedly accuse the Portuguese of 
making their mission difficult and undoing their good work by 
their injustices and bad moral example. But the letter-writers 
are fair enough to acknowledge the firm faith, charity and zeal 
of many Portuguese officials.* 

The character of the Jesuit missionaries, their talents and 
training, their contacts with the great and the lowly, their sense 
of responsibility—these are some of the factors which lead 
one to attribute a high degree of credibility and accuracy to the 
Jesuit letters from India. These had their shortcomings, of 
course : besides the inherent limitation of range, they were 
occasionally marred by hasty generalizations and, especially in 
the early years, by a lack of appreciation of the finer points of 
Indian civilization, due in part to cultural and religious preju- 
dices of the times, an imperfect knowledge of local languages 
and customs, and insufficient anthropological and ethnological back- 
ground. 

Full of interesting information about Indian social life and 
about characters of greater or lesser importance in Indian history, 
the letters һауе been of considerable assistance to modern 
writers seeking to add detail and local colour to their narratives. 
Some of the facts supplied by the Jesuit missionaries have been 
corroborated by contemporary Indian chroniclers, but the Jesuit 
accounts cannot always be checked against the writings of others. 
Indeed, the lack of other historical sources for certain areas and 
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periods is one of the factors that enhance extrinsically the value 
of the Jesuit documents. Thus “the newsletters published at 
intervals between 1545 and 1600 supply documentation on India 
for the period after 1542, or that part of the century which is 
not covered by the Portuguese histories." It remains true, 
however, that the Jesuit letters are only auxiliary sources for the 
writing of a general history. 


IV 


The official letters of the missionaries converged towards 
the principal administrative centres of the missions of their 
Order: Goa, Lisbon and Rome. This study concerns itself 
chiefly with the Roman Archives of the Society, since they are 
actually the most important, though something will also be said 
about the once-rich Jesuit archives of Lisbon and Goa. 

In the beginning the volume of Jesuit correspondence was 
very small, and it was only in 1546 that a regular but unpreten- 
tious archive was inaugurated in Rome, with registers of the 
letters sent and received. Тһе following year Fr. Juan Polanco 
was appointed Secretary of the Society. A far-sighted and 
industrious man, he drew up with great care a handbook of rules 
for the Jesuit secretariat. They are divided into five sets deal- 
ing with the letters received at the Curia or headquarters of the 
Society, other writings received at the same, letters sent from 
the Curia, news of edification for the general public, and the 
preservation of documents. In 1552 he ordered that the letters, 
which were forwarded from India irregularly and with delays, 
should be despatched to Rome soon after their arrival from the 
East, and together with a Latin translation. In Rome itself 
further translations were made into various languages, copies 
were prepared for circulation, the letters were edited for the 
press, and the originals were generally preserved with care. 

At the time of the supression of the Society in 1773 the 
central archives were still located in the residence of the Gesu 
where they had been inaugurated. They were returned to the 
Jesuits in an incomplete state at the time of the restoration of 
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their Order over forty years later. For safety’s sake they were 
partly shifted in 1870 to Fiesole near Florence, thence to 
Holland, and back again to Rome in 1939. The greater part of 
the holdings, the “Archives of the Old Society,” is now preserved 
in the Archivum Romanum Societatis Iesu at Borgo S. Spirito 
5. To these central archives of the Society was brought in 
1945 the “Fondo Gesuitico”, a number of codices from the 
office of the Procurator General or Treasurer of the Order, once 
residing at the Roman College; these records had been confis- 
cated by the Italian Government in 1873 and were returned by 
it in 1924. The present essay does not consider the archives of 
the restored Society (from 1814), accessible in a more limited 
measure to research workers and of no special value for Indo- 
Portuguese history. 

Closely rivalling the Roman archives in richness of historical 
material of Jesuit provenance are the archives of Portugal. 
Lisbon was the point of departure and of return for the Indian 
sea-journey, the residence of the Portuguese Provincial, and the 
training ground for many of the future missionaries of India, 
Consequently to it and to Coimbra and Evora, where important 
colleges of the Society existed, were forwarded a large number 
of Jesuit letters, which were at times copied in big folio volumes, 
with some editing, for reading at table during meals. 

The persecution of the Jesuits by the Marquis of Pombal 
meant the end of the flourishing Jesuit colleges and residences 
in Portuguese territory, and the destruction or spoliation of 
much that was greatly valued by their inmates, Thus the Cartas 
da India of the College of Coimbra together with hundreds of 
packets of other documents were seized and transferred to other 
places; the codex Cartas da India is now in the Archives of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Lisbon. A like fate befell 
the archives of other Jesuit houses in Portugal, whose contents 
are now scattered in a number of public establishments, such as 
the National Library of Lisbon, the National Archives of the 
Torre do Tombo, the Ajuda Library, the Public Library of 
Evora, and also some private libraries. 

Fully engaged as they were in their apostolic work, it was 
only in 1584 that the Jesuits of Goa organized a Provincial 
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Archive under the direction of Fr. J. Cota. Previously, each 
house had kept its own important documents, but with such 
little care, that the papers regarding the foundation and endow- 
ment of the College of St. Paul had been lost in Xavier's own 
lifetime. 


The Jesuit archives in Goa and in other houses of the 
Society on the west coast suffered many mishaps in the course 
of time, and many important documents perished in flames 
during the wars between the Portuguese and the Dutch. But 
the severest blow came from Pombal, who, after he had ruined 
the missions of the Order, ordered in 1774 that the state and 
ecclesiastical archives of the Portuguese territories should be 
sent to Lisbon by ship. However, while the 62 big volumes of 
the. Livros das Moncoes, now in the Torre do Tombo, bear 
witness to the fact that a large number of state papers were 
indeed sent from Goa to Lisbon, of the records of the religious 
orders there seems to be no trace, and there is reason to believe 
that the bulk of the Jesuit archives was destroyed in Goa itself. 
Some Jesuit letters were saved, however, and came into private 
hands and thence occasionally into public libraries. 

At present, no original Jesuit letters from the Society's ar- 
chives seem to exist in the Historical Archives of Goa (formerly 
the Arquivo Historico do Estado da India). There is just one 
unpublished Jesuit codex, the Copiador das cartas dos Padres 
Jesuitas aos seus provinciais (1744-1758), which contains only 
a few letters and is in a poor condition, Panduranga Pissur- 
lencer, the eminent Goan scholar to whom Indo-Portuguese 
historiography owes so much, has utilized already the documents 
relating to the Jesuits to be found in the Goa Archives which 
he so ably reorganized. 


У 
The Society of Jesus is divided for administrative 


purposes into Provinces, Viceprovinces and’ Missions, several of 
which are loosely grouped into a larger region called an Assis- 
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tancy. Of the first four Assistancies of the Society, dating from 
1558, it is the one of Portugal with its eastern missions that 
principally concerns the Indian historians. Before making a 
brief survey of the contents of the Jesuit central archives it is 
good to recall that its documents were meant chiefly for the 
ordinary administration of the Order which was both highly 
centralized and very personal in its form of government. 

The persona: documentation in the archives of the Old 
Society is collected within each Assistancy under three main 
categories : Vows, Catalogues and Necrologies. The first are 
the autograph declarations of the religious commitment of each 
Jesuit. The second are subdivided into Annual Catalogues, or 
succint lists of the houses of each Province and of their inmates 
and occupations, and Triennial Catalogues, which are more 
detailed and contain at times rather valuable biographical data. 
From the latter point of view the Necrologies are even more 
complete, if at times, a trifle adulatory. For Goa and Malabar 
Annual Catalogues are available for 1541-1752, and Triennial for 
1552-1756. Гог chronological and biographical data they are very 
useful indeed. 

Besides some copies of the letters of the Superiors-General, 
the Roman Archives contain the Annual (earlier, Quarterly). 
Letters from the Provinces and Missions, together with allied 
documents like histories, and also other Jesuit letters, personal 
and official, sent to the Generals. It is in this section that the 
researcher will find much material for Indo-Portuguese history. 
Thus there are six volumes of Annual Letters (and some other 
documents) from Goa and Malabar (1539-1753), eleven from 
Malabar alone (1560-1680), and fifteen volumes of other 
Jesuit letters from the same parts (1545-1777). Тһе classifi- 
cation of the letters is not perfect, and letters from one Mission 
have occasionally strayed into the collections of another. 

The archives, as was said earlier, contain also the materials 
gathered for the Jesuit histories, Among these are important 
and authoritative reports by non-Jesuits, such as the ones on the 
state of Portuguese India іп 1568 and 1569 which were published 
some years ago by Fr. Josef МАск 

The *Fondo Gesuitico", now integrated into the archives, 
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is by its very nature more directly concerned with business and 
financial matters, dealt with by the Society's Treasurer. It is 
divided into nineteen sections, two of which (VIII and IX) are 
devoted to the history of the missions, but documents of histo- 
rical interest are also to be found in other sections. 

The resources of the Jesuit archives are being methodically 
exploited by the Jesuit Historical Institute in Rome. Among its 
publications of special interest to the Indian scholars are the 
12 volumes (to date) of Documenta Indica, superbly edited by 
Josef Wicki, containing a great deal of valuable material for 
the social and political’ history of the west coast of India. Almost 
concurrently with this publication, Antonio da Silva Rego has 
been editing in Lisbon the Documentacao para a Historia do 
Padroado do Oriente and the Documentacao Ultramarina Portu- 
guesa which include Jesuit records preserved in Lisbon, Rome 
and elsewhere. 


VI 


Writing about historiography in modern India, Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar declares : "The outlook of Indian historians is no 
longer confined mainly to political history as was the case in the 
nineteenth century. The horizon of Indian historiography, like 
that of the. West, has been extended so as to bring within its 
scope allied branches of study such as the system of administra- 
tion, including constitutional development in the case of the 
British period, social and economic conditions, and a broad view 
of cultural development especially in art, science, religion and 
literature.”!? 

It is with this broader view that the historian of the former 
Portuguese possessions in India must consider the possibilities 
of the Jesuit archives as a source of important material. And 
if there are indeed great possibilities, how can the Jesuit archives 
be better utilised by Indian researchers ? 

A. first step could well be a general stock-taking of the 
Jesuit letters and allied documents on India in the Roman 
Archives of the Society of Jesus. In this task the collaboration 
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of the Jesuit Historical Institute, to which reference has already 
been made, must be sought. 

Once a complete catalogue of the records has been compiled, 
the next step will be to make a detailed survey of their contents— 
their territorial range, themes, etc. This survey, when completed, 
will be of great help to scholars specializing in a particular area 
or period of Indian history. 

It would be useful to secure at the same time accurate trans- 
lations of the Jesuit letters that have so far been published only 
in their original Latin, Italian, Portuguese and French—languages 
with which not many Indian historians are familiar. What 
Payne did so ably with the works of du Jarric and Guerreiro 
might also be done profitably with other Jesuit authors, both of 
letters and of accounts. 

More fundamental is the task of acquiring for the National 
Archives of India microfilms of the many valuable papers in 
Rome. It must be borne in mind that the Jesuit Archives are 
the private holdings of a religious Order, and governed by its 
rules for safeguarding confidential information as well as reserv- 
ing the rights of publication. On the other hand, it should not be 
difficult to secure a good deal of historical material for purposes 
of study and research. What the Centro de Estudos Historicos 
Ultramarinos of Lisbon has been doing through its Filmoteca 
Ultramarina Portuguesa which gathers from all over copies of 
documents about the Portuguese overseas enterprises and 
publishes abstracts of them, might be done with advantage by 
India regarding the sources for her history which are now to be 
found abroad. The study of the history of the former Portu- 
guese possessions in India will greatly benefit by such an effort. 
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SOME IMPORTANT PUBLISHED PRIMARY 
SOURCES IN PORTUGUESE 


Dr. B. S. SuasrRY 
(Centre of Post-Graduate Instruclion and Rescarch, Panaji, Goa) 


AN ATTEMPT is made here to list some important published 
primary sources in the Portuguese language which throw consider- 
able light on Portuguese affairs in India : their relations with the 
neighbouring kings and European rivals in this sub-continent ; 
their religious activities and policies ; their trade and commerce, 
finance and industry ; their administrative system and social life ; 
and their military and naval organisation. 

I have endeavoured to show the chronological and geographical 
scope of each work and its subject matter. I have also tried to 
indicate its importance, and how competently or incompetently it 
has been edited or compiled. 

І. Agentes da Diplomacia Portuguesa na India (Тһе Agents 
of Portuguese Diplomacy in India) with a preface and notes by 
Panduranga S. S. Pissurlencar, Tipografia Rangel, Bastora, Goa, 
1952. 

A valuable source material for a study of Portuguese rela- 
tions with their neighbouring kings like the emperors of Vijaya- 
nagara, the Adil Shahis of Bijapur, the Nizam Shahis of Ahmad- 
nagar, the Mughals, the Marathas, the Nayakas of Ikkeri and 
others in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Тһе 
reproduction of documents is without omission and commission. 

II. Archivo da Relacao de Goa : contendo varios documentos 
dos seculos XVII, XVIII e XIX ate a organisacao da nova Relacao 
pelo decreto de 7 de dezembro de 1836 (Тһе Archive of the High 
Court of Goa : containing various documents of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries until the composition of the 
new, High Court by the decree of 7 December, 1836) compiled 
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by Jose Ignacio de Abranches Gracias, National Press, Nova Goa 
(Panaji), 1872-1874. Part I : 1600-1640 and Part II : 1641- 
1700. On page iv of Part I the compiler indicates publication 
of two more parts : Part III : 1701-1750 and Part IV : 1751- 
1836. However, I could trace only the first two parts. 

It is a useful work for the history of the High Court of Goa, 
its jurisdiction, procedure, powers and functions. The compiler 
himself was a judge of the Court which he had joined in 1866. 

ІП. Archivo Portugues Oriental (Portuguese Oriental 
Archive) compiled by J. H. da Cunha Rivara, National Press, 
Nova Goa (Panaji), 1857-1876. Теп volumes. Fascicle I, Part 1 
(first edition in 1857 without parts, and second edition in 1877) : 
letters from the kings of Portugal to the Municipality of Goa 
from 3.3.1529 to 8.2.1611. Fascicle 1, Part 2 (1876) : letters 
from the Municipality of Goa to the kings of Portugal from 
1595 to 1609. Fascicle 2 (1857) : documents on the privileges 
of the Municipality of Goa, dating from 2.3.1518 to 19.3.1728. 
References are found in these documents to the contents of those 
of the fifteenth century. Fascicle 3 (1861) : letters and instruc- 
tions from the kings of Portugal to the viceroys and governors 
of Portuguese India in the sixteenth century; and provisions 
and charters of kings and viceroys. Documents date from 1568 
to 1600. Fascicle 4 (1862) : documents pertaining to five religious 
meetings of the Provincial Council of Goa in 1567, 1575, 1585, 
1592 and 1606, respectively. It also includes documents belonging 
to the Diocesean Synod of the Church and Bishopric of Angamale 
of the St. Thomas Christians of Malabar, held on 20.6.1599 at 
Diamper (Udayamperuru) in the principality of Cochin. Fascicle 
5, Parts 1, 2, and 3 (1865-6) : various documents dating from 
4.2.1515 to 25.1.1600. 1,101 documents. Fascicle 6 (1875) : a 
variety of documents from 13.2.1601 to 13.2.1699. Fascicle 6, 
Supplements 1 and 2 (1876) : Supplement 1 contains 22 documents 
from 12.3.1553 to 18.3.1608. Supplement 2 comprises 219 docu- 
ments from 4.4.1626 to 29.1.1813 on conversion and Christianity. 

Тһе documents in the above series are reproduced with care. 
Most of the documents concern Christianity. 

IV. Arquivo Portugues Oriental (Portuguese Oriental 
Archive) edited and compiled by A. B. de Braganza Pereira, Tipo- 
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grafia Rangel, Bastora, Goa, 1936-1940. Ten volumes. Book 1, 
Vol. 1, Part 1: four documents of Vascó da Gama, including the 
log books of his first two voyages, 1497-1499, and 1501-1503, 
respectively ; seven documents on Pedro Alvares Cabral, 1500-1 ; 
and ten on the battle of Calicut, 1503-5. Book I, Vol. ПТ, Part I : 
463 documents from January, 1700, to December, 1708. This is 
preceded by a well documented narrative of the seventeenth century 
by the editor. Book I, Vol. III, Part II : 309 documents from 
3.1.1709 to 26.12.1719. Book I, Vol, III, Part III : 205 documents 
from 2.1.1720 to 20.12.1726. Book I, Vol. III, Part IV : 220 
documents from 3.1.1727 to 11.7.1736. Book I, Vol. III, Part V : 
308 documents from 14.2.1737 to 14.5.1739. 

The documents in all the volumes and parts of Book I are 
on political, diplomatic and military history of the Portuguese. The 
five parts of Volume III are particularly useful for a study of 
Portuguese-Maratha relations from 1700 to 1739, ending in the 
loss of Bassein, etc., by the Portuguese to the Marathas. 

Book IV, Vol. I, Part I: 278 documents on Portuguese 
administration. The period covered is from 1505 to 1516. 

Book IV, Vol. II, Parts I, II and III, contains the well known 
work, Livro das plantas de todas as fortalezas, cidades е 
povoacoes do Estado da India Oriental (Тће Book of plans of all 
the fortresses, cities and habitations of the State of India in the 
East) by Antonio de Bocarro who was the chief custodian of the 
Archives of Goa from 1631 to 1643. Не completed the work in 
1635. An authentic inventory, giving information on the location 
of fortresses, cities and habitations ; what was to be found in 
them ; artillery, men of arms, subject peoples, income and expense, 
neighbouring kings, their strength and peace or war with them, 
The area covered is from Sofala in East Africa to the East 
Indies. 

The editor has given copious notes. However, the re- 
production of documents suffers from omissions and commi- 
ssions, with а large number of printing errors. - 

V. Assentos do Conselho do Estado (Proceedings or 
Minutes of the Council of State) co-ordinated and annotated by 
Panduranga S. S. Pissurlencar, Tipografia Rangel, Bastora, Goa, 
1953-1957. 5 volumes. Vol. I: 1618-1633; Vol. II: 1634- 
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1643 ; Vol. ПІ: 1644-1658 ; Vol. IV : 1659-1695 ; and Vol. V : 
1696-1750. 

This series contains the minutes of the meetings of the 
Council of State, an advisory body to the Governor or Viceroy 
of Goa, Each minute records the names of the members present, 
the issues placed before them by the Governor or Viceroy, the 
opinions expressed by the members on such issues, and the 
opinion or decision of the Governor or Viceroy thereon. Many 
a time the minutes include summaries of relevant papers, such 
as letters and reports. The volumes are indeed a veritable 
treasure house of information on Portuguese foreign policy 
during the period 1618-1750. 

Pissurlencar has edited the documents meticulously. Тһе 
reproduction is faithful to the original. He has given frequent 
notes to explain obscure points in the documents or to trace the 
history of a particular event, referred to in the document, or to 
give further reading references on the subject matter of a 
document. He has also published a number of supplementary 
documents, such as official letters and reports, as appendices 
to each volume in order to fill up the gaps left by the minutes. 

VI. Cartas de Afonso de Albuquerque (Letters of Afonso 
de Albuquerque) compiled Бу Raymundo Antonio de Bulhao 
Pato, Vols. І to IV; by Bulhao Pato and Henrique Lopes de 
Mendonca, Vol. V ; and by Mendonca, Vol. VI; and no com- 
piler is mentioned for Vol. УП. Published by the Academy of 
Sciences of Lisbon, 1884-1935. 

Тће documents in these volumes are of utmost importance 
for a study of the Portuguese affairs in India from 1503 to 
1515, as Albuquerque was the real founder of the Portuguese 
power in this part of the world. 

Volume I includes only Albuquerque's letters, dating from 
6.2.1507 to 6.2.1515. Most of them are addressed to the king 
of Portugal and some to Franscisco de Almeida, the first 
Viceroy of Portuguese India (1505-9). Volume II contains. not 
only Albuquerque's letters but also of others, dating from 
9.1.1504 to 8.8.1516. Volumes III and IV contain documents of all 
sorts emanating from him as well as from others, dating from 
1.3.1500 to 11.4.1524. Volume V contains mostly orders from 
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him to his subordinates from 25.12.1509 to 21.1.1513. Volume VI 
and VII comprise a variety of documents from 19.7.1509 to 
31.10.1520. The last volume also gives an index-to the documents 
of all the seven volumes. 

УП. Cartas de D. Joao de Castro (Letters of Dom Joao 
de Castro) collected and annotated by Elaine Sanceau, Agencia 
Geral Ultramarina, Lisbon, 1954. Eighty letters, dating from 
5.8.1538 to 22.10.1548. Castro was in India during this period 
and was the governor of Portuguese India from 1545 to 1548. 

VIII. Chronica dos Reis de Bisnaga (Тһе Chronicle of the 
Kings of Vijayanagara) edited by David Lopes, Society of 
Geography of Lisbon, 1897. 

Тһе volume contains two accounts of the Vijayanagara 
empire : (1) by Fernao Nunes, written in 1535 or thereabout ; 
and (2) by Domingos Paes, written in 1525 or thereabout. Much 
valid information can be gathered from this work on Emperor 
Krishna Deva Raya (1509-29), on his war with the Adil Shahi 
ruler of Bijapur, on his way of life, on court festivities, and on 
his relations with the Portuguese. 

IX. Colleccao de Bandos e outros differentes. providencias 
que servem de leis regulamentares para о governo economico e 
judicial das provincias denominadas Novas Conquistas (Collec- 
tion of Proclamations and other various Measures which serve 
as regulating laws for the economic and judicial administration 
of the Provinces designated as the New Conquests), edited by 
Filippe Nery Xavier, National Press, Nova Goa (Panaji), 
1840 (?) ; 1842. 

181 documents, dating from 5.6.1763 to 1.3.1841. The New 
Conquests were Pernem, Bicholim, Satari, Sanguem, Kepem, 
Ponda and Canacona, all in the Territory of Goa today. 

X. Colleccao de tratados e concertos de pazes que о Estado 
da India Portuguesa fez com os Reis e Senhores com quem 
teve relacao nas partes da Asia e Africa Oriental desde о principio 
da conquista até ao fim do seculo XVIII (Collection of treaties 
and concerts of peace which the Portuguese State of India con- 
cluded with the kings and chiefs with whom they had relation 
in parts of Asia and East Africa from the beginning of the 
conquest to the end of the eighteenth century) compiled by Julio 
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Firmino Judice Biker, National Press, Lisbon, 1881-1887, 
14 volumes. 

Valuable for a study of Portuguese relations with the poten- 
‘tates of Asia and East Africa. The collection includes not only 
treaties and concerts but also relevant correspondence and other 
papers. Though the title says that the collection includes docu- 
ments dating up to the end of the eighteenth century, there are 
several documents belonging to the nineteenth century as well. 

Тће documents are carefully reproduced. 

XL Conquista Espirito do Oriente (Spiritual Conquest of 
the Orient) by Paulo da Trindade, with an introduction and notes 
by F. Felix Lopes, Centro de Estudos Historicos Ultramarinos, 
Lisbon, 1962-1967, 3 volumes. 

Paulo da Trindade was born in 1570. He spent almost all 
his life in India as a Franciscan priest, occupying several high 
offices in the hierarchy of the church. He wrote the volumes 
in 1630-36. They were not published then, even though the 
licence for this purpose was obtained. Trindade died in 1651 
just before he could occupy the office of the Inquisitor of Goa 
to which he was nominated. 

The volumes trace the history of the missionary activities in 
India and elsewhere from the coming of the Portuguese to the 
East. They throw much light on secular affairs of the times too. 
Trindade was an eye witness to several of the events he narrates. 

XII. Decades da Asia (Decades of Asia) of Diogo de Couto, 
Office of the Royal Press, Lisbon, 1778-1788. Decades IV-XII. 

Couto came to India in 1556 and spent almost all his life 
here until his death in 1616. He was the chief custodian of 
the Goa Archives from 1595 to 1616. He was an eye witness 
to and participant in several events in India. His account covers 
the period from 1526 to 1600. 

Decades IV-VII were published in Couto's life time. The 
remaining were published by 1736. 

XIII. Diario do 3° Conde de Linhares, Vice-Rei da India 
(The Diary of the Third Count of Linhares, Viceroy of India) 
compiled by A. Botelho da Costa Veiga, National Library of 
Lisbon, 1937, 2 volumes. 

The Count of Linhares was the Viceroy of Portuguese 
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India from 1629 to 1635. Тће Diary, however, is incomplete, 
as many folios of the original manuscripts were untraceable. 
The published volumes cover the entries from 6.2.1634 to 
21.1.1635. "Useful for a study of the Viceroy's work, habits, 
internal and external policies, and religious attitude. Events in 
India outside the Portuguese territories are referred to. Several 
state papers, such as resolutions, letters and reports, are included 
in the Diary. 

XIV. Documentacao Para a Historia das Missoes do 
Padroado Portugues do Oriente : India (Documentation for 
the History of the Missions of the Portuguese Patronage of the 
East: India) collected and annotated by Antonio da Silva Rego, 
Agencia Geral das Colonias, Lisbon, 1947-1958, 12 volumes. 

The documents are mostly in Portuguese ; some in Latin. 
The period covered is 1499-1582 ; and the region, from the Cape 
of Good Hope to the Far East, excluding the East Indies. Тһе 
documents are mostly letters and reports, written by the lower 
clergy and addressed to the higher ones, concerning mission- 
ary activities, There are secular papers as well. The volumes 
are useful not only for a study of the history of Christianity in 
the East but.also for the study of Portuguese affairs in general 
and their relations with other potentates in the region. 

XV. Documentacao Ultramarina Portuguesa (Documenta- 
tion on the Overseas Possessions of the Portuguese) published 
by the Centro dos Estudos Historicos Ultramarinos, Lisbon. 
This series of volumes was commenced in 1960. I have seen 
only 4 volumes, 1960-1966. 

The volumes include several documents on Portuguese 
affairs in India, such as their conquest of Indian territories from 
their arrival here to 1558, their rivalry with the Dutch in the 
seventeenth century, and their trade and commerce in the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries. 

XVI. Documentos Remettidos da India ou Livros das 
Moncoes (Documents Remitted From India or the Books of 
the Seasonal Correspondence) compiled by Raymundo Antonio 
de Bulhao Pato (Vols. I to IV), no editor mentioned for 
Volume V. Тће Royal Academy of Sciences of Lisbon, 1880- 
1935, 5 volumes. 
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Mostly. royal letters and charters addressed to the governors 
or viceroys of Portuguese India in the first two decades of the 
seventeenth century. 

XVII. Historia do descobrimento e conquista da India 
(History of the discovery and conquest of India) by Fernao 
Lopes da Castanheda, The University Press, Coimbra, 1924- 
1933, 9 volumes. 

This is a chronicle whose author was an eye witness to 
several events in India. He had come to this country in 1528 
and remained here until 1538. His narrative covers the period 
down to 1541. 

XVIII. Lendas da India (Legends of India) by Gaspar 
Correa, Academy of Sciences of Lisbon, 1864-1931, 8 volumes. 

Gaspar Correa too was in India for several years from 1512 
to about 1527. Не was a secretary to Afonso de Albuquerque, 
conqueror of Goa, His narrative covers the period down to 1550. 

Тһе volumes were first published іп 1858-1861 by the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Lisbon. 

XIX. Livro em que da relacao do que viu e ouuiu no Oriente 
(The Book in which he gives an account of what he saw and 
heard in the Orient) by Duarte Barbosa, with an introduction 
and notes by Augusto Reis Machado, Agencia Geral das Colonias, 
Lisbon, 1946. 

„Barbosa was in India as a Portuguese official from 1500 
to 1616. He knew Malayalam very well. His account is 
particularly valuable for a study of trade and commerce, ports 
and towns, and kings and chiefs of those days in India and 
elsewhere. | 

Barbosa’s account was first edited by Sebastiao Francisco 
do Mendo Trigoso, and published by the Academy of Sciences 
of Lisbon in 1812. 

XX. Orcamento do Estado da India (1574) (Тһе 
Financial Statement of the State of India : 1574) done on the 
orders of Diogo Velho, Inspector of Finances of India, with 
a study by Aguedo de Oliveira, Lisbon, 1960. 

This was published also by Jean Aubin in Studia No. 4. 
July 1949, рр. 169-289. 

ТЕ is valuable for a study of the financial conditions of the 
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Portuguese forts and territories in India in 1574. 

XXI. Primeiro Roteiro da Costa da India desde Goa ate 
Diu narrando а viagem que fez o Vice-Rei D. Garcia de 
Noronha : 1538-1539 (Тһе First Logbook ој ће Coast of India 
from Goa to Diu, narrating the voyage which Viceroy Dom 
Garcia de Noronha made: 1538-39) published by Tipografia 
Commercial Portuense, Porto, 1843. 

Castro commanded one of the ships in the Viceroy's fleet. 
References are found to contemporary events and conditions in 
Goa, the Deccan, and ports and towns along the coast from Goa 
to Diu. 

XXII. Regimentos das Fortalezas da India (Ordinances or 
Instructions for the Fortresses of India) with a study and notes 
by Panduranga S. S. Pissurlencar, Tipografia Rangel, Bastora, 
Goa, 1951. 

There are 71 documents in all, belonging to the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, with the exception of a few pertaining to the 
first decade of the seventeenth century. Instructions include 
those for the forts of Quilon, Cochin, Cranganor, Mangalore, 
Kundapur (Basruru), Honavar, Goa, Chaul, Bassein, Daman, 
and Diu. There is plenty of source material for a study of the 
financial and commercial policies of the Portuguese, economic 
conditions of each of their forts and territories, their administra- 
tive system, and their religious policy. The documents are 
accurately reproduced. Well documented. footnotes by the editor 
enrich the value of the volume. 

XXIII. Roterio da Primeria Viagem de Vasco da Gama, 
1494-1499, por Alvaro Velho (The Logbook of the First Voyage 
of Vasco da Gama, 1497-1499, by Alvaro Velho) with a preface, 
notes and annexes by A. Fontoura Coasta, Agencia Geral das 
Colonias, Lisbon, 1940. 

Several Portuguese, French, English and German editions of 
this logbook have been published. The original of the logbook 
is lost. All the editions are therefore based upon the manuscript 
copy, preserved at the Public Library of the Municipality of 
Porto, Portugal. 

The Portuguese editions аге: (1) Roterio da Viagem que 
em descobrimento da India fez Dom Vasco da Gama, Diogo 
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Kopke and Antonio da Costa Paiva, 1838; (2) Roteiro da 
Viagem de Vasco da Gama, Alexandre Herculano and the Baron 
of Castelo de Paiva 1861; (3) Arquivo Portugues Oriental, 
A. B. de Braganza Pereira, Tomo I, Vol. I, Part I, Nova Goa, 
1936; (4) The present work under review ; and (5) Diario da 
Viagem de Vasco da Gama, Damiao Peres, Porto, 1945, 
2 volumes. 

XXIV. O Senado de Goa: Memoria Historico Archeo- 
logica (The Municipal Council of Goa : Historical and Archaeo 
logical Recollection) by Ушао А. C. В. de Albuquerque, 
National Press, Nova Goa (Panaji), 1909. 

Contains 249 documents: from 1774 to 1907, bearing on 
membership, privileges, powers and functions, income and 
expénse, of the Municipality of Goa. The author gives a brief 
history from its inception in 1511. 

XXV. Subsidious para a historia da India Portuguesa 
(Source Material for the History of Portuguese India) edited by 
Rodrigo Jose de Lima Felner, Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Lisbon, 1868. 

It contains three works: (1) O Livro dos Pesos, Medidas 
E Moedas (The Book of Weights, Measures and Coins) by 
Antonio Nunes, prepared in 1554; (2) О Tombo do Estado 
da India (A Survey of the State of India) by Simao Botelho 
made in 1554; and (3) Lembrancas das Cousas da India em 
1525 (Memoirs of the Affairs of the State of India in 1525). 

All the three authors were in India, and their works are 
eye-witness accounts, valuable particularly for a study of the 
economic conditions in India, trade and commerce, and the 
Portuguese relations with local kings and chiefs. 


No attempt has been made in this article to comment upon 
the original sources, published in journals and periodicals. It 
is impossible to cover such publications in a short survey like 
this. I may only mention that periodicals like the following 
have published numerous and valuable primary Portuguese 
Sources from time to time : 

(1) Boletim do Governo do Estado da India, Nova Goa 

(Panaji), 1857-1877. 
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(2) Boletim do Instituto Vasco da Gama, Nova Goa, 
Nos. 1-82, 1926-1961. Boletim do Instituto Menezes 
Braganza, Panaji, No. 83ff.,1963 onwards. 

(3) Boletim de-Filmoteca Ultramarina Portuguesa, Lisbon, 
1954 onwards. 

(4) O Chronista de Tissuary, Nova Goa, 1866-1869. 

(5) O Gabinete Litterario das Fontainhas, Nova Goa, 
1846-1848. 

(6) O Oriente Portuguez, 17 volumes, Nova Goa, 1904- 
1920; O Oriente Portuguez (New Series), Nos. 1- 
28, Nova Goa and Bastora, 1931-1941. 

(7) Studia, Centro de Estudos Historicos Ultramarinos, 
Lisbon, 1958 onwards. 

In many cases the sources published in these periodicals 
were subsequently reproduced in the books mentioned in the 
preceding pages. For instance, the Archivo Portugues 
Oriental by Cunha Rivara, Fascicle 1, is a reproduction of the 
sources published in the Boletim do Governo do Estado da 
India, No. 77 of 2. 10. 1857 and the following. Similarly, the 
Colleccao de tratados e concertos de pazes compiled by Biker 
contains several documents published earlier in the Boletim do 
Governo and O Chronista de Tissuary. 


